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{ “One of Strauss’ waltzes as far surpasses in charm, 
* finish, and real musical worth hundreds of the 
artificial compositions of his contemporaries, as 
- the tower of St. Stephens Cathedral surpasses the 
_ advertising columns.on the Paris Boulevards.” 
ae Richard Wagner JOHANN STRAUSS, Jr. KS 
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For Your Convenience 
when you want to discover a song 
that truly appeals 


Let us send you a FREE copy 


In the Publications of THE JoHN CHuRcH Co. 
There Are Works of Unusual Interest to 


PIANO TEACHERS 


FINGER PLAYS 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A half dozen games, with interesting 
and descriptive verses and charming 
tunes, for use in teaching hand posi- 
tion and finger movements. Numerous 
illustrations accompany the descrip- 
tions. 

Price, 60 cents 


FIRST PEDAL STUDIES 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
This educational work for young 
piano pupils gives the juvenile funda- 
mental pedal technic. It prepares the 
way for further pedal study later and 
does so in a manner interesting to the 
pupil. This book may be taken up in 

the second grade. 


Price, 60 cents 


A METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Published late in Mrs. Gaynor’s 
career, this book really is a transcrip- 
tion to the printed page of her suc- 
cessful plan of, teaching by which lit- 
tle children quickly comprehend the 
beginnings of piano playing. Includes 
interesting pieces and teacher and 

pupil duets. 


Price, $1.00 


MINIATURE 
MELODIES 


For the Young Pianist 
By JESSIE L, GAYNOR 
VOLUME ONE 


The very first supplementary material 
for tiny tots studying the piano starts 
Volume One; some are pieces of only 
eight measures. These pieces are all 
progressively arranged, and in Vol- 
umes Two and Three of MINIATURE 
MELODIES reach well into the sec- 
ond grade, 


Price, 75 cents 


FINGERS TEN IN WORK 
AND PLAY 


Melodic Miniatures for the 
Beginner at the Piano 


By FRANCES TERRY 


Twenty little numbers in which a 
talented American composer leads 
little pianists to a development of a 
number of technical points which are 
vital in the foundational work of 
piano study. 


Price, 60 cents 


MELODY PICTURES 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR and 
MARGARET R. MARTIN 


VOLUME ONE 


In this book of piano instruction on 
kindergarten principles youngsters get 
to playing at once and they are led 
quickly to guiding their fingers in 
comfortable action by which they 
render pleasing melodies and gain a 
sense of rhythm. There is a Volume 
Two for the next steps. 


Price, 60 cents 


GRIMM’S MELODIOUS 
STUDIES IN THE FIRST 
GRADE 


By CARL W. GRIMM 
VOLUME ONE 


All teachers of piano beginners upon 
seein these studies will recognize in- 
stantly their unusual merits. They are 
technical studies in melodic form and 
a remarkable variety of helpful ma- 
terial is presented in a practical man- 
ner. There is a second volume to these 
FIRST GRADE MELODIOUS STUD- 
IES and both volumes are useful in 
any course, and particularly to form 
an introduction to GRIMM'S POET- 
ICAL STUDIES. 


Price, 60 cents 


GRIMM’S POETICAL 
STUDIES 


By CARL W. GRIMM 


With such interesting and melodious 
material as these twelve study pieces 
with fanciful titles, the second grade 
pupil may be given certain essential 
finger training and an introduction 
to the stimulation of the imagination 
by means of music. 


Price, 60 cents 
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DAILY EXERCISES 


For the Training of the 
Five Fingers of Both Hands 


By MENTOR CROSSE 
VOLUME ONE 


A commendable set of studies by a 
master of piano teaching procedures 
from the first beginnings to virtuoso 
accomplishments. Volume One pro- 
vides very desirable supplementary 
piano studies to give the pupil for 
use through grades one and two in 
order to provide a perfect course of 
developing the facility of the five 
fingers of each hand. Volume Two 
then may be taken up in grade three. 
Altogether there are Four Volumes 
which. may be used for systematic 
study. 
Price, 75 cents 


THE BOY’S OPEN DOOR 
TO MUSIC 


By BLANCHE DINGLEY- 
MATHEWS 


Boys are individualistic and in their 
manly leanings resent ‘‘babyish’’ forms 
of instruction. This first piano in- 
structor has met with success because 
it is filled with material and ic follows 
procedures such as appeal to the logic 
and desires of a boy’s mind when it 
comes to learning to play the piano. 


Price, $1.00 


TECHNICAL 
OCTAVE STUDIES 


By LEO PAALZ 


An efficient course in octave play- 
ing. It brings the matter of gs 3 
octaves to controlled renditions wit 
grace and ease. 


Price, 75 cents 


IF YOU 
TEACH 
PIANO 
PLAYING 


Send for 


"7 THe JOHN CHURCH COMPANY . 


MARCH OP THE WES POLE — By dmvalo L Sepeor 
« vn, ee 


this pam- 

hlet show- 
ing portions 
of piano 


pieces 


PUBLISHERS 


OF OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


<—_« 


Just ask for 
the FREE 
PIANO 
PAMPHLET 
JC-13A 


By Olga Alanoff 


of either one or both of 


these booklets— 


Contains liberal 
music portions of ex- 
cellent songs by such 
composers as CHAS. 
GILBERT SPROSS, 
MANA-ZUCCA, 
OLEY SPEAKS, 
CHAS. B. HAW- 
LEY, CATHERINE 
McFARLAND, 
HARRIET WARE, 
and SIDNEY HO- 
MER. Portraits of 
some of the com- 
posers and some of 
the text writers are 
given, along with 
interesting biograph- 
ical notes. 


Contains a generous 
excerpt of the music 
and words of fifteen 
superb songs. CHAS. 
B. HAWLEY, 
ETHELBERT NEV- 
IN, MANA-ZUCCA, 
CARL HAHN, 
JOHN BARNES 
WELLS, STANLEY 
EFFINGER, HAR- 
RIET WARE, 
CHAS. WILLEBY, 
BERNARD HAM- 
BLEN, A. WALTER 
KRAMER, ALEX- 
ANDER MACFAD- 
YEN, IRVING A. 
STEINEL, and WIL- 
LIAM STICKLES 
are the composers 
represented. The por- 
traits of most of these 
composers are given. 


Write to-day for your copy or obtain it from your local dealer. 
There is absolutely no charge for these helpful booklets. 


Every teacher of singing should have both of these booklets 


Two Recent Arrangements of Compositions by the 
Great American Tone Poet—Ethelbert Nevin 


VENETIAN LOVE SONG 
By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Arranged for PLANO ACCORDION 
Price, 50 cents R 
A musicianly arrangement of a _ beautiful 


number. 


Songs for High Voice 


Numbers Which Through Use 
Again and Again in the Concert 


Auditorium, Broadcast Studio, 
And Teaching Studio Have Been 
Given “A Stamp of Approval” 
by Leading Singers and Voice 
Teachers Everywhere. 


ACTUAL SIZE 6%x6% 


A Showing of Portions 
of Fifteen Songs that 
are Well-Established as 
Dependable Assets of Many 
Repertoires and Courses of 
Singing. Gyoro Gverd Camo 


ACTUAL SIZE 6%x6% 


GONDOLIERI 
By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Arranged for WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 
(Flute, Oboe. Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon) 
By Hugh Gordon Price, Complete—$1.25 R 
Separate Parts, Each—20 cents R 
Score—40 cents R 


THE JoHN CHURCH Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO.— Selling Agents 


1712 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 


Profitable for 


yan . and Students 


@ A Summer Course is necessarily an Intensive Course—there 
is no time to waste, once study is begun. Select, well in advance, 
the materials needed. 


Many Use These Helpful Books— 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
(Latest Revised and Enlarged Edition) 


By James Francis Cooke 


Used by private teachers and self-help students, and 
adopted in numerous communities, schools, colleges and 
conservatories of music as the standard text book. For more 
than a quarter of a century this story-like presentation of the 
history of music has fulfilled its mission of imparting useful 
knowledge, from the earliest known facts, instruments and 
composers to the present-day eminence of the art. Issued 
within the past year, this latest edition brings the original text matter up-to- date, 
enlarging the volume to 321 pages. 


Profusely [lustrated—Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 


Your Home is an 
Opera House! 


Your radio gives you a box seat to grand opera each 
Saturday afternoon during the current season of New 
York’s great Metropolitan Opera Company. Never be- 
fore have the works of the world’s famous operatic 
composers been so brillian, | ly performed ... never be- 
fore has radio science prowided such perfect transmis- 
sion and reception for n. ‘tins of music-lovers. 

The opera broadcasts typify the modern and ever- 
broadening scope of radi: service to the nation. Music, 
entertainment, drama, education, news... every type of 
message that the human ¢ir can receive, radio brings 
with inconceivable swiftn ess . . the speed of light itself. 
Time and space cease to exist... Maine and California, 
Canada, Texas and Florida are one single neighborhood. 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Preston Ware Orem 


Most practical for summer study, class or private. This : 
RESTON WARE OREM { 
ee 


harmony book without rules has pages with staves, right in 


a strong foundation for future musicianship by ing clear 


and understandable the main essentials of -ubject. 


the book, for writing and preserving the work done. It lays i 


text 


Written in a direct, simple and conversational 


is helpful to the teacher conducting harmony cius 


is an unsurpassed aid to the self-help student. 


Flush Cloth Binding- ice, $1.25 


i THEORY AND COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 
By Preston Ware 


For those a bit past the beginner stage, this \w 
author's Harmony Book for Beginners, is ideal. 
first year's study, it guides the pupil in the pr c 
art of composing and admirably gives an ir wht 


_ written as a ‘follow-up" to the 


dsing the knowledge gained in the 


il application of harmony to the 
into melody-writing, form and 


composition. The same interesting plan o: ntation is followed, and staff-ruled 
pages are provided for writing out the var - <cises. Welcome, _Nezghbors! 
prenSiotr Bindi eta5 The Radio Corporation of ; Wrics cordially invites its “radio 


neighbors” to listen to tw’ .istinguished programs: 


THE STRUCTU MUSIC METROPOLITAN OPFRA—The complete opera, every Satur- 
day afternoon, direct fre -e of Metropolitan Opera House, 

ele New York City. 
Pre-eminent among Ameri nusical theorists, this noted author- MAGIC KEY—An :. < of outstanding music, entertain- 


ment, and news, every $ yy 22th, 3 PAM BS. F. 

Both programs com. <o you over the nation-wide Blue 
Network (82 stations) «* *~ hroadcasting service of RCA, the 
National Broadcasting « uny. Ask your RCA Victor dealer 
for a free copy of the . illustrated booklet, “The Story of 
the Opera.” It describe * the tradition and romance of the 
famous Metropolitan O; organization. 


ity has made of this labor of love. It represents the 
crystallization of many + principles the author learned 
from a lifetime of ex: Without being voluminous, it 
covers an amazing amo O) detail, and many things, about 
) students of music are uncertain, 
any intelligent person readily can 


study of the book. Practical test 


which even some well-is 
are here clarified so we 
comprehend all after a 
- questions are given at the end of each ch.. 


Cloth Bound— 


| THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RCA Building 
New York, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
re “mane, 1937 : | a 
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Tue Erupe Music MaGcazinE 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, a by Theodore Presser 
Co., for U.S. A. and Great 
Britain. 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 : 
» ’ 
“Music for Everybody 


Price, 25c a copy $2.00 a year 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


15° 


TT | 


VOLUME LY, No. 3 


EDITORIAL AND ADviIsoRY STAFF 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 
Dr. Edward Elisworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 


Robert Braine Jacob Kwalwasser 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark George L. Lindsay 


MARCH, 1937 


Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
ee ay, Republic of Honduras, Spain, Peru 
and tuguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. All 
other countries, $3.00 per year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


j Y F. Sherman Cooke Joseph E. Maddy 
A CoP Louis Woodson Curtis Guy Maier R pa Pie | 
. Dr. Hollis E. Dann Guy McCoy emittances shou e made by money 
20¢ WA CANADA William Arms Fisher Russell Van Dyke Morgan 4 order, bank check, registered letter, or United -| 
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INVEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY_IS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
world? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
Shakespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 

The answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
ties; constant demand. 

By the same token you can buy Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata’’—15 pages of the world’s best 


Dr. Henry S. Fry 
Karl W. Gehrkens 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Mabelle Glenn 
Victor J. Grabel 


William S. Nortenheim 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 

Peter Hugh Reed 

Henry S. Sawyer 

Frederick W. Wodell 
Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 

William M, Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 


CONTENTS 


States postage stamps. Money sent in letters 
is a risk the sender assumes. ’ 


Renewals 
No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
mailing wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 
Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 


music—for only 15¢e. in the CENTURY EDITION. 0 istori Lusi rtrai ; ETUDE, rite on one side of the sheet 
Beautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of Bree res Hy baie orteett Aber mes ena omit only. Contributions solicited. Every pos- 


paper and workmanship throughout. 


sible care is taken but the publishers are 


Think of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose Hditorials. ............ see = not responsible for manuscripts or photo- 
from and none of them cost more than 15c. a copy. A Visit to the Home of Sibelius. . R. Graves = P 
Century Sheet Music is truly dollar value for l5c. | The Art of Musical Penmanship O. Rindlisbacher 150 = Ee ee while in their possession or 
’ TRACHERS = are eo supplying thet pants Arithmetic Poses Srey etatos a oe wa ae Ses L. G. Platt 150 = 
needs rom the Century catalogue are making 7 “ ie * a 4 7 a ~ = te » 
possible for many parents to continue their ehildren’s Ge olidiee Pranee f creees Taig OOO USO Oe i Z copper zee = Advertising Representatives 
musical education, and its low cost is ewise = BAe ee ae ee ee ee ge a ee Pe CANES Ce 2 a “5 ies = 
them in their new student enrollment. Mase VACREIONS Sitti cleo eivye + ones ls ene eee ke E. W. Dizon 152 = New England Western 
uate ule Wada, 1 Please Ack tac Cantar? Edition."" Plantation Hehoes) ci sen. eccree ietele aeterel penetra V. G. Tupper 153 = Mr. Roger Fison L. F. McClure 
You will get a new conception of your money’s worth. Early Musical Influences in My Life............ I. Stravinsky 155 = 30 Rockefeller Plaza 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Cc 15 Masten ne eee eer CC cre ile, ae R. Henry 156 = New York, N. Y Chicago, Ill. 
ENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ¢ ea. BES «ities chem snaya''s sete winfelet isle herein «eA N@ aL Oe = 
= ae \ : P. W. Orem 159 = Eastern 
oak al latte nag nerabee the rer Keeping the Musical Memory Fresh.......... R. F. Armknecht 160 ee C. R. Beers, 
2076 At the County Fair, March, G—1....Martin Records and Radio 2005. sage « - ok vs Wee Ronee P. H. Reed 160 = R Rockefeller Pla 
1590 Barbara, Waltz, C—1 Greenwald Bands and Orchestras V. J. Grabel 161 = oom 1214, 30 Rockettes 
U , BE pa tet ie eta te 8S &@00 UFCMestras. 2... «eee ss 0 oe 0 bln © he eas = 5 . . = H 
2505 Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff." C—2.Offenbach in Most from Rehearsals.......-e--...- V. J. Grabel 161 = New York City 
Bi Fiddle, The, C1 Hopkins Getting the Most from Qarsals .. 6. sees : = 
SAHIN AE LeU ae Leon Deri Drums Which can be Tuned.........csceeeteeee N. Preston 161 = , 
opie Baten tee bya eee Se Gren Music Extension Study Course...............-.- J. Thompson 162 = Pacific Coast | 
1694 Cedar Brook Waltz, C—2............. Perry Peachers’ Round Tables. oc Serle oi saleable G. Maier 163 = Carl D. Kinsey ‘ 
1336 Curious Story, F—3................ Heller The Remarkable Abbé (‘Abt’) Vogler............ Hf. Schweiger 164 = Roosevelt Hotel, 7000 Holly ywoon Blvd. 
2079 Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1...... Martin Gin wera! TORUS, sesces woe aes remap cdot atte eae 190 = Hollywood, Cali | 
335 cae Le kee hea gia eestuoean True Relation of Consonants in Singing............ H. Henley 190 = s| 
aS eae 2 es Ee ; -. Rogers 191 = 1 
1501 Grand Marche de Concert, Db. Woll’haupt The Art of Good Breathing ass. -: bile eeeeeeeene C. K. Rogers 1 = 
1481 Grande Polka de Concert, Gh—5—6. . Bartlett Singing” Maxims Gon «2... 1+) ataisl: «spn Ue) ets aie G. B. Lamperti 191 = 
es Habe A cai AS Dh-6. ‘Schober Organist’ s: tude: cis alu. 2 clears «s/c crn ieee eee 192 = 
eather Rose, F—2.................. = ‘ Rees 7 ¥ 99> = 
J{43 Home Guard, March, 12.8, of Si. Joseph The Choir Director's Challenge, |. co bea meee) tae SPECI. AL NOTICE 
253 11 Trovatore, Fantasie, Ea .Verdi-Dorn A: Unification Weakness). « «22 isis...) bite ae ee eee E. H. Lemare 193 = 
2108 is the nae area Melody, F— aa < Lange Organ and Cee ee one vikeiorates- alk Beene 7 ae Pe ot Ba Ney aca = 
OYOUS FanMehin ne 5s ae ces chumani An All-Purpose Exercise. ............0.0-- S. hitson-Holmes 1 = 
2097 La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—8. Serradell Some ‘Be’ aD for Your Studia) Hive: 3a -cpenrecrrn sare E. Simpson 194 = 
2139 La Paloma (‘The Dove), Gta: Yradier Avietkitide Duets mecital 194 = 
*{376 Lady Betty, Old English Dance, GQ—4. Smith Fit Y e A eS This M th a Be a 0 6 e.m Biehe)e 0) e emilee =) ale nucle) wlalare aie 195 = | 
—_ Raitt ee and a ag eae ee pea iets are ONG yarn sts: «cote lereraleretaiatattatals es sy Se Se aoe 2 
gt arg New r _ meee SI ee PUIST~——A. WLAT. occ «ce 0 ce bus alee 0 0 8 6 6 we see « . . . = 
284 Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2. PESreRD DOE Viobllnist’s; Wide vec <\c cea cremate os ee siete eee eee R. Braine 196 = | 
oes pret a Bel Ol a Sassen Finger Eyceure ta Vibrato teats a eee 58. Sa - aes ane = : 
in F. (Simp) K Exami FOUR ViGUIT oA. Cosh Cotes: «Ros ietchatalerereaeeeraices CW EE = | | | 
513 Meonttght eo the Wate Dh—4—5.. Wilson First Bacio on aie ViOlON GEMS < lcm oia:chelelcrske meteroee cot ects a = SPECIAL NOTICES | 
2742 Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins Violins Questions ‘and -AnSwerdeie. . oct. wel sl<cen es aie raine 1 = i = : 
350 Orange Blossoms Waltz, F—3...... Ludovic Violinist’s Fingernails ............ ..eds J. O'Brien, Jr. 198 = WANTED: Piano accordion teacher 
2137 Over the Waves, Easy, C—2.......... Rosas = Accordion Department 199 = capable of handling accordion bands, also : 
359 Pizzicato Polka, C—3.............. Strauss = Mu: a HH ath Sones Duseranne “Siete lakes oleh aii RV. Mathews 199 = private pupils, beginners and advanced. : 
$1972 Romance, Op. 24, No. 9, Dh—5.Sibelius NE WRN te oo ng ete OE ik URED Ap IOC OOS W. Gehrk 201 = Requirements: excellent character, pleas- 
#1030 Rose Fay, Mazurka, F—38............ Heins R = Questions and AnsWers 0.562 ..5)s eas se ewes K. ehrkens 2 = ing personality, aggressive, and willing to 
2192 Russian Song, Op. 31, Gm—4........ Smith NE Degrees of Staccato and Legato....... Sieieraisteremramiorrs J. Nichols 202 = cooperate with large music store in middle 
1068 Sack Waltz, The, G—2...... pea NE Making Slow Playing Interesting. .............. G. G. Walker 203 = west. This is not an-ordinary ad: Hight 
REE el eT ae Caanay el= Abraham= Lincoln’s Band: apis. ../te ee ee ee eee 203 = man can make upwards of $100 per week. 
382 Scales and Chords, 2.......-... ; X = Organizing a) Music Club: <i. = seen. ices eeeeae I. Salisbury 204 = l fidentians 
1207 Schmitt’s Five Finger Ex rt - Schmitt NE A 204 = All replies treated strictly confidentia 
2740 School Pictures, C—1.............. Hopkins = Practice Classes’ for, Successes... <i aeeiemte. «hi-res M. Stone = State age, experience, reference, for inter- 
2159 Silent Night, Holy Night, Bb-8 4 Cee Xlz Voice Questions and Answers..............+-0-- F. W. Wodell 205 = i EBtud 
5 w= & = view. Address G. T. c/o Etude 
2618 Silver Threads Am. Gold, B})—3—4. ..Danks NE Stire:Cure for Stage Hright...2 5... ..< nyc ase L. R. Balgue 205 = s 
Ee pret agar A—4........- Waldteutel w= The Practice That Counts............ J. G. Jacobson 206 = FOR SALE: Hector Berlion araueaiion | 
Se AE ee ce Al A S|: oer tn qe veerenenirice lo eeniena aea 
pring Song, Op. —4,..... = = = 
1633 Stilly Night, Holy Night, C—3.....2, Krug NE estate Kn ie leiaee. = oleknns Repeats 3 = troit, Michigan. 
“(498 Throwing Kisses, Mazurka, E},—4....Heins R = Recredtionale use Jeo ts yee ak. <i Ae ere = pabrbais naan Daa ee 
gL rin ae Done RE Musical Books Reviewed...........+..+:: eR AE 6 Fated MOLD = WANTED: Practice Ciivien Send fun 
* 449 Under the Double Eagle, Eh—3..... Wagner = Music = particulars. Leo Hartwe utney, Ver- 
983 Under the Stars and Stripes, ties Roosevelt v= = mont. 
984 Up In a Swing, Reverie, Ab—4....Montaine = * “ * « = 
* $05 Valse, Ble 68, No.2, oes ek Sarge NE Econ soi Sica tor he ee Th Lieurance 165 = pore oe Basset, Stee poonahe: Noe ae 
* 595 Valse Bleu, Eb—3................ argis E “ Be) ee = others. B. Kassal, Sta. B. maha eb. 
<2452, Valse Triste, Op. 44, G45... Se NE EVFOMONMNEG 5 cs see ce Seva. Ee - aie RO ee fs H, Felix 166 = phere 4 E Z -: 
1697 Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4. Poldin y= Japanese DoH Dance. <2. cu See sco open H. Volkart 168 = 
S747 Watshing the Soldiers, G—1... .- Hopking NE Pastoral, Op. 47, No. 8 8. Heller 168 2 
6 So » GLa. a = ‘ : . DINO. GinteSiatais + «cae ntaiet' «mist eye = 
2696 Wass ghana R-3 foe Wilgon-Grooms N = u roel begs ome Hiddle..26 2. cer. se eee a ee a = ANNOUNCEMENTS 
edding March, C—5.......... Pt) eel” 9 2 SONS Ob. CRE DTOOK .aterstaisls cme. ¢ ain Ghee prateie e . . = 
2695 Whoop "er Upl (March) @—8—4. .. Wood el= M = CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
= aster Works = 
VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each NE Prelude inp Minor’... Cer dete-steis cs oa et F. Mendelssohn 172 = ee See ae neal Boone Court, 
Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano N = Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties E 3 Lakeland, Fla. ; 
A—1 to A—3 Very easy to mrour ote el= Acushla, My Darling (Vocal)...........0...J M. Prentice 175 = 
ae te eae wae Gren solos NE How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me? (Vocal). a = SONG WRITERS - COMPOSERS: Send 
1445 Arminta, Waltz, A—2.......... Greenwald Q = e Pt Tschaikowsky 176 = for free literature on professional collab- 
*2471 Barcarolle, (Simp.) A—8 Offenbach X = Falling Snow (Violin & Piano)...........A. 8 Ambrogio 178 = oration. LEN FLEMING, Composer-Ar- 
1276. Bohemian Girl, -Utant., A _. Winner N& Gavotte! (Vidlin & Piano)... 8; . Se. . se J. 8. Bach 178 = ranger, Wellsboro Penna. 
1935 Cradle Song, A—2 . Schumann Ne FBaster Recessional (Organ).............-. CQ. 8. Mallard 179 = : : 
1625 Daisies and Lillss, Vaise, A—2. Greenwald NE St. Patrick’s Day (Four Hands) -P.W. Orem 180 = ee re 
*2104 Elegie (Melody), Op. 10, B—2....Massenet X = re Sa? nRcoT Pony TEAMHS) Go. eee ae ¢ = TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Simplified 
1274 Evening Song, A—1... ..ncscevssen>- Voat Ne Warriors’ Song (Pour Hands) =), ..02. es os. woe G. Verdi 182 course, $4.00. Prof. Ross, Mansfield, Pa 
2773 +La Golondrina, B—2 or C—1.....Serrade = P . M ° f a) est 7 00, 7 4 " 
* Re ME coe aap Elgar l= rogressive Music for Orchestra 
1438 ith mike eee ne sth cet ae Eater Ky = REE VOELO ica? «6S aides oie SNe en eRe sine eaters G. F. Handel 184 VIOLINS: Handmade, best since Stradi- 
*ZA10)* OFtentale,, WB ia2 sae Senco sar on = Delightful Pi for Junior Etude Read varius’ _days. LEHTO, aster olin 
at acy! EM ed oo, SR Vogt = elightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers ) 
1365 eeuitens sty AA te Pete NE Tulips and MAL pe Siterde inborn 2 4 Secon ee dD. ae 186 Maker, San Pedro, Calif. 
2176 Spring Song, A—3 or endelssohn = At the Barn Dance......... Stes On be Sina N URS A. Bennett 186 ; 
+1834 Swan, The, "B— Saint-Saens NE Queen GF -the’ Balizgdm. 02; abe.) eee W. Rolfe 187 HISTORICAL PHONOGRAPH roy 
2497 Turkey In the Straw, A—3 or B—2. Grooms NE Sprightly and Gay........... eS ae C. Kohlmann 187 ORDS, Regular monthly mail auctions. 
*2080 Valse Bluette, B—2..............-.. Driee NE Tes SorineeAcnin tee. eee ae ae R. Hotaling 188 Send for lists. American Phonograph Rec- 
* These numbers cannot be sold In Canada. X = apy mee Miller-Boy. ie Mae a eed Pee ord Exchange, 404 Palisade Avenue, Jer- 
The Century Catalogue contains over 2,900 compo- el= e 3 sey City, N 
isth f PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and = 
Thos VIOLIN snd PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS NE Published monthly by THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. SINGING MADE EASY—Send for free 
and QUARTETS—SAXOPHONE and PIANO— NE Entered as second-class matter January 16, 1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., detailed information to Eastern School of 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and Mabey oH * NE under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1937, by Theodore Presser Co., Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 
Ask your dealer for Century music, anc e can’t - = for U. S. A. and Great Britain. 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- el= ay = PIANO TUNING, etc. Tuition, board 
“ype tbonr sk: Wagon ee Tc acisre es NA OMe} PIANO, TUNING, etc. Tuition, hoard 
eee oe WOW Oe RAS AROS. LSE s 5 ’ 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. gee CS CLM A OAL OD Oa ra I IDO BLO WADBOVSVOVSVOWOW (GE assas, Va. 
= LB —————— 


254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE ETUDE 


DITSON THREE-PART SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES 
Compiled by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
JS 1s WGA es 0 Sb C2 Welsh Air 
Pea ene Payor ot ee Trish Air 
Holme TR Su otro UU Scotch Air 
(PERI SDI A SEULMCHSUEC i Coc ee ee clee Hungarian Air 
POAU, GOW One WaI s MICSIIN Sc ee eee ee cope ee Bach 
IE COU IIE i ce oss cos wigs an eees English Air 
COU IZDERE I SN. gg rr ee Bullard 
aT EP RCE TieMmUVIe TN) UNTECC  AL wis. ois crepe oa ae Sees ele we Hook 
Danan Ise ge oe | el  e ee Gibb 
MingtreliGorlihe.-2.........+-+:-c-++-.oesirish Atr 
SNE Rea RP RESIN RE Es we o) o.oo x aie cilea so ivi clare tee Gibb 
Sing to Me, Sweet Musetta.... French Air 
Southern Lullaby......... F trenches i) 
DORE) COL ee Oe a Hichberg 
Ugh Gi Leathe 1 MS ee ee English Air 
Woles Boatmen s Song. ......5...-.-.0--0% Russian Air 
nee Grore sis a A See Rey a Bullard 
Wreck OF the  uMlie Plante” osm oi 2 cielo ee le O’Hara 


DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR BOYS’ VOICES 
Edited by 
ROBERT W. GIBB 
Price, 75 Cents 


* CONTENTS 

At Dawning iis. 222. ee Ate APC Maven cles s 6s cuts Cadman 
igh MUONS Ty SEG CES 3: ene Ie Cn ON een Grieg 
EPIIS MOR I Sit ec lc ee eee a ees Nevin 

PERRI POO MIG LN er cea sc we eiclaic & See whe so -. .Schumann 
Oreo tienen Weir wee cn ania veal See hae ee Cowles 
House by the Side of the Road.............. -Gulesian 
PAIRS OA, OE rr Osgood 
Medley from the Ree ger «ao A Ke 
in Great MinOnaer isos 6rd ke etc tee  P es Sibelius 
COTS E UL GTEG lng cs c.ch conc Ao RCI BRSU ee RRR R Stickles 
Shout Aloud in Tisuigh 2 PAPC atace ea pC OOS Manney 
Song of Friendship.............. Netherland Folksong 
MGHOMOURGN ORME OR frisy ttt erale nie cteisicie one ode eo sexe = Nevin 
RARE ARG CEMNTON ores U ssid <'cligssiclicgs/@ ais) ele est Scrid © Macy 
PAAR A STOW is iis <a vis iole See ee English Folksong 
Geibel 


See MN Cat iG et ennte eel h ge) ciarie aati Vitheng ie Te 0 oY ots wee 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 


- BOOK FOR BOYS 


- Fifty songs for Junior High Schools skillfully arranged for 
boys’ voices by Virginia French 


The name of Mabelle Glenn as editor is in itself a guar- 
_ antee of the superiority of this book. It was compiled 
, after. wide experience: with classes of Junior High School 
- boys. ‘The range of each voice’ has been carefully 
watched, special attention being given to the Alto Tenor 
parts. This book solves the problem of right material 
- for~ react? al boys’ voices: Useful also for mixed 
IB: 


» chorus | of S. 


+P pages of music, Boards, §1. 00 


, THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 


BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 
Thinty- -six part-songs for High Schools especially ar- 
ranged by Virginia French 
= Folksongs—Classic Artsongs—Chorales 
“A collection of more advanced. material for Senior High 
Schools and Preparatory Schools. 
aa - =1h pages” of music, Boards, $1.00 


eps 


2 Cherubim Song, No. T....-....--.--.-2-..005% Bortniansky 

§  Cherubim Song, Op. x Ie (os: caca ao eae Tchaikovsky 
Christ the Lord is risen ronan. Ieee ics. oVPoeeeinp ans, Thiman 

i “ Crucifixus ooo MS OME ENR Ss o8.6310 SFIS ERE ener aero Bach 
| Bt incarnatus est...-- Bena es Ooo: QAR eee . Bach 
‘. Forever worthy is Thy Laid AS SO eee Tchaikovsky 
f Gloria in excelsis Deo... .....-0-- see eee e eee nese Mozart 


¥ 
iy 


MACONAMIUN ETC MOMTISEC fas i6) eee ss eres cone « See Ea Mozart 
Agnus Dei..... Ne Wer. S etal Acs (ovcciin| ails) 605) 01.4.6 6 s,9. 8 > 5: Biz 


PAT OnAHP GMT IETMISETISCR = 6 rec ue eee ee ee ee Kopolyoff 
And: the glory of the Lord................-.... Handel 
“sie MIQIATIOAE ¢ Cc 6 £382 eR ORO nee Mozart 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of mercy............. tee Dvorak 
EBA CHG METONG eee alee io ni'< =) wis eiiebdys inl eo.6 eco we Ippolito ff-Tvanoff 
eres forth, O beauteous heavenly light......-...... Bach 
 Cherubic Hymn.....----.----+- esses eee Rachmaninoff 


DITSON TRIOS FOR SOPRANO 
ALTO AND BASS (Secular) 


Compiled by 


JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
A-hunting We Will Go................. English Air 
A POV ANS = <5 !. 4.2 siete ee. eee ene English Chantey 
AtiPawning .... .cccmaeetee neo eee coe Cadman 
ForestaDance, Thé:. .aeicneec cee Targett 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan............. English Air 
Grandfather’s Clock .......... FOr o cS OER W ork 
Grapevine Swing, The ........... rots s cteatelercr « « Gibb 
Gypsy. Night,..A. . 2 2egee Sarees ose ac Ganne 
Heavens Are Declaring, The .......... .. Beethoven 
Kilties« March; These ces... «7: Murchison 
Lass of Richmond Hill, The .......... 9 ERS Hook 
Morning vInvitatiom sone cease ace. <<<. eee Veazie 
Nightiin: June, (Ai corte tee wit eas ais as Targett 
Serenade” at Laos yc tae meee see: sore: 0s Widor 
Song of Friendship .......... Netherland Folksong 
Song of the Sea, A ............4.- cing 6 Oe Nevin 
When the Flag Goes By ..................5- Nevin 
Where’er You Walko S.J... caste sctecs esses Handel 
Yachting Glee ............ Bais + Sie s-diers Culbertson 
% 


DITSON PART-SONGS FOR 
MIXED VOICES (Secular) 


Compiled. by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
As Torrents in Summer ................0000- Elgar 
At Dawning: 5)... ascites eer Sickeretes (ayeiel ee Cadman 
Bellstof Shandon; Thev. $30. anceticccescleses ts Nevin 
Carry Me Back to Old bere: Se Sone Bland 
CIPD: as Cannas eae cena oer Pestalozza 
Gorm Home 05. fees caressa clea erusbort . Dvorak 
House by the Side of the Road, The ...... Gulesian 
In Picardie ........55.5 pyekorereeevesys: stese eeuahats Osgood 
Medley from the South . Aiea A emt gt bet ae Pike 
Gite Uncle) Moon i:'sape hiss oven eee sce s « Scott 
@pensRoad; "The')..\epraenseciac «heise eerie Stickles 
Shout Aloud in Triumph ................. Manney 
PU teeINLOVTL, o.d.c:ssiace SeteRS «Sins keto ehterstysles Saree Geibel 
Winter CON ge ox: a.0.cpoicin care c mene Serer eetew 5 Bullard 


OE a eA gs 0 OOF DRE AVS lati CRS ica ACLS, kre k Handel 
Glory to God in the highest..¢.........s56..-0 6. Pergolesi 
PVM eh aad: CATON «2 cients eet MT anat interes chara: erento /cie ors, Handel 
Pe OL Sal s CHOIMES:. oie peta leva ena are, AEE act rene, ade aren ets Handel 
hesvens ‘ire: telling? "ERGs oc. ucetertaees oe syrtew, oes 3h Haydn 
Hertwatchinge over Israelite csi. ccc kre. «+ ls an te Mendelssohn 
PRE Ol ROU occ 5 ARMS 4 elias whiava ba w fap AER cea 9, 3/6, & = 0 Handel 
PRG ELON ie LO LNs ate eve ebed «co! alie paca Vasc ielate ie) en om) + Gounod 
GW Plena RTes CHOY Heist. «<> atone eiametce fe. sie Tchaikovsky 
How lovely is Thy dwelling-place................ Brahms 
How lovely are the messengers..............d Mendelssohn 
If thou but suffer God to guide thee................ Bach 
TPR) SOLER tong RIO: OC BIE O09 CCE Ce RO Ie Porc Caer Bach 
Bae ARIMCTE AUILO). cin eyo ie ate sla eicte omer eienares Sul German Carol 
Wend, der of Man's GESITIAS. 6. oie eee ane wine wd wm Bach 
PORT, priceless, TTEASULE sca. 6 hae ws wee wee eee Bach 


re ET ELE ETRE 


DITSON CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


(CONTENTS OF ALL VOLUMES LISTED ALSO ISSUED SEPARATELY IN OCTAVO FORM) 


DITSON TWO-PART SONGS 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Compiled by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
USS ARON etal Geico sos eay ities: wut) dc ove ae Mee tees dose ce Cradle Song 
CMD tere fava azeieth amit ss leh cy hh Reed it eames ’O Sole Mio! 
CZID GI Ka: 5: pede paty's « o domatnnie ode ln es wed Morn-rise 
Humperdinck....Prayer from HAENSEL AND GRETEL 
Trish CHOU ORR Eig mcop-be pie woes The meeting of the waters 
TCTHAPE Rs) a/c aeee cela tee A dream-boat passes by 
MONI ORES ss cc clea sai ene eM Ai Caaha' Stmiote re «= Ye bunks and braes 
SEO RTs 8 (a's dese oar ah veto, s fares: cheer Go ye, my canzonets 
DOTS sata, octet As. suahk ore ere I go before, my darling 
MOMey Ee ores way cio are It was a lover and his lass 


Netherland Folksong. Song of Friendship 


Offenbach......... Beauteous night, O night of love 
Russian Folksong... ....2.see0eees Volga boatmen’s song 
SAE Sos. o vigeeteterele Mie’’ Bioleta Siatels y soe 6 MEMS Sealer a Pretense 
PEED OS . i. steve rcatre iain a «Aare. suk: Se: Grete ie The Swan 
MCRHUPEL. . . pain ceteris carte wis Hark! hark! the. lark 
MEGtHlSheb OLKSONL weet se. clays xxii s ad ob Caller herrin’ 

yf) its 2 ee eee a Loch Lomond 

GO?) Vath) APPR ea ce aetna: eRe Syke boat song 
Spanmish’ DancepoG7.a see ee ee ele bon eheeene La Cachucha 
DLERHASS, «|. «i emade Sone eee eae oad Greeting to Spring 
WONT ac (a5 6. < ca arse by aisits, wipa era deca. ch wpe inate lar eee O music! 


DITSON TRIOS FOR 
WOMEN’S VOICES (Secular) 
Compiled by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


Girls’ glee clubs and choruses will welcome this group of 
favorites—conveniently bound for a minimum of expense. 


CONTENTS 
Cradle .SOng.. .:.\:vapeusrsvn,caiecse doe neat ate eee ee ce Lazarus 
Gondolier’s Song Graben-Hoffmann 
SOS OL; SPYING yaaa ry a) se eieseas (sds pie: hole eae eae te teibel 
Lass. with the Delicate Air, The................ Arne 
Mai: DRGs . 5. Brsievey Rie cael «, Shite ents alee ae eee Jensen 
Morn-rise*):.::.:...5.. 7s. stevens eo Cae apeein tens eee Czibulka 
PaSRing BY . i555). «scale ones ae Rs ie cies eee Purcell 
Pirdte Dreams. .'. yc kiecas cand ee = ele sie Huerter 
Serenade (from Le Roi l’a dit)................ Delibes 
Stioogy:Shoo; Their... cee . cee Seemed Mayhew 
Stilivas.:the Night 050". sa aececatae sos ee nee eee Bohm 
They Met on the Twig of a Chestnut Tree... .Robinson 
Woo 2Bhou, SweetsMusie cn. ete). oo eee Elgar 


Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom. .Irish Air 


BOOK FOR GIRLS 

Forty-two songs for Jun%r High Schools beautifully 
arranged by Virginia French. 
This book aims to meet the need for music of a medium 
grade of difficulty which will appeal to girls of Junior 
High School and early High School age. The melodies 
possess charm and the harmonies are interesting to- all 
the parties. 


Three-Part Choruses 
124 pages of music, Boards, $1.00 


THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 


Edited for Upper Grammar Grades and Junior High 
Schools. 17 numbers of the same high type of music 
that characterizes the Glenn books. 


Unison, Two-part' and Three-part Choruses 


48 pages of music, paper, $.50 


4 MASTER CHORUSES—Mixed Voices—Sacred 
Selected by HUGH ROSS; JOHN SMALLMAN and H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS. Forty-three Great Choruses by Great Composers 
“Issued in two editions—Voice Parts only (128 pages of music) Boards, $1.00—Complete Edition with Accompaniment (294 pages of music) Cloth, $3.00 
j ORCHESTRA PARTS for each accompanied number are available 


Jesu;.word) of ‘God, Incarnate. oni... 0% 5 <0 a,ecea19 Hl Mozart 
Tia b OSA oro etary nt » Vance an eM ete eval Stakahaiels eae Smee Bizet 
Siordnis- my, Shepherd) LE... soc, crcawss srassie sehiere Schubert 
Morning, Eymn, Op; 46, Noo 4e: 25... cawac.caee Henschel 
Now let. all the heavens adore Thee................ Bach 
OU PROR Vn NEG DG hs ec tenian scthecs"S.« <-> Son aire Moe ee eg Adam 
ALS Cty PASS DI a rtioke in, ci sinyptees cakes \s, cds.xaale leon nine Victoria 
CPV OULEIPS, 5 paxayais ashe ds klar SES © Giele Rina e iat Victoria 
Prpise-yer phe: LOL Soi. ate.c ss etetts s, « Meee aera ee Franck 
Prayer of Thanksgiving............Netherland Folksong 
PPPS Silt Neditp acts Yo axe. epics wl Vo “a'r “erate cays "a siens tal ae ham ee Franck 
PAR OGELE 5 ao F-eieials pias tage chee talent ans Schubert 
SSAC CUS rie ot 2 ois Sie DE ipa ais" ele s,s x aero we le iets bmele, ie Gounod 
Mereprade LAC tAeueSUmMoa «co ais eee cle biz. e waste kh wre Palestrina 
NERO eM e EOL CEN nautica ats le Reatal oimiar o abehere o'eta atthe Gounod 
URS UHESE MMM TEED, RLU E 5: ya's facayoxe sochepnie eye sis & boc ale Russian Air 
Ye watchers and ye holy ones............ German Melody 
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Carol Marhoff Pitts—B. 
Omaha, Nebraska. Comp., 
cond., educator. Nationally 
known in school music field, 
Pres., N. Central Mus, Edu- 
eators Conf.; Dir. of Mus., 
Central H. S., 


Omaha, Neb. 


Pomar—B. Mexico, 
Comp. Considered one 
greatest of present day 
He has 
and orchl. 
the latter 
melodies. 


José 
1880. 
of the 
Mexican composers. 
written 
works, 
using native 


plano 
some of 


folk 


Henry Ward Poole—B. 


lem, Mass., Sept. 13, 
Mining engineer, 

Made important research in 
mus. acoustics. Invented an 
enharmonic organ. In 1856 


settled in Mexico City. 


Ernest Felix 


Brooklyn, 


Potter — B. 
N. Y 1859. 
Comp., organist, director. 
For many years active in 
Phila., Pa., as organist and 
choir director, specializing 
in boy choirs. Has wr. songs. 


Maud Powell—B. Peru, Tll., 
Aug, 22, 1868; d. Uniontown, 
Pa., Jan. 8, 1920. Greatest 
woman Violinist. Début, Ber- 
lin, 1885. Frequent tours. 
Introduced many master 
works to Amer. audiences. 


Giacomo Predieri—Birth 


date unknown, d. Bologna, 
Italy, about 1695. Organist 
and choir master about whom 
very little seems to be 
known. Most activities, per- 
haps, were in Bologna, 
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¥., Dec. 


Emil Polak—B. N. 

16, 1889. Comp., pia., ac- 
companist, h. Studied 
N. Y. and Prague. Toured 


Europe. Soloist with N. Y. 
Philh, Orch, American tours 
with many noted artists. 


Jr.—B. 
1865; d. 


John W. Pommer, 
Phila., Apr. 14, 

there Nov. 26, 1932. Comp., 
organist, teacher. Studied, 
Berlin and Munich. Was dir, 
of own music school in Phil 
Choral, org. and pia. wks. 


Wilhelm Popp—B. Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Apr. 29, 
1829. Comp., flute and piano 


virtuoso. For many years 
solo flutist of Hamburg 
(Ger.), Philh. Soe. Wrote 


salon and study pieces. 


Philip Cipriani Hambly Pot- 
ter—B. London, Oct. 2, 
1792; d. there Sept. 26, 1871. 
Comp., pianist. In 1822 pia. 
teacher at R. A. M., London, 
In 1832 became princ. Was 
dir., Madrigal Society. 


Powers—B. 


Ada Weigel 
Watertown, N. Y. Comp., 
pianist. Studied locally, Has 
written songs, violin pieces, 
ballet music for piano, and 


piano ensemble wks. Active 
in Nutley, N. J. 


it 


Predieri 


Giacomo (the 
Younger) — B. Bologna, 
Italy; d. 1753. Composer. 


Pupil of G. P. Colonna. In 
1698 was appointed maestro 
di cappella of Bologna Ca- 
thedral, Wrote church music, 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2728 celebrities. 
It will be continued, alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Amilcare Ponchielli—B, 
Paderno Fasolaro, Cremona, 
Aug. 31, 1834; d. Milan, 
Jan. 16, 1886. Opera comp. 
Studied, Milan Cons. Of 
many operatic works, ‘“‘La 
* won world fame, 


Gioconda,’ 


David Popper—B. Prague, 
Dec. 9, 1843; d. Baden- 
Baden, Aug. 7, 1918. Noted 
violoncellist, comp, Pupil of 
Goltermann, Many successful 
European tours. From 1896 
was prof, in Pest, 


Jean Poueigh—B. Toulouse, 
Fr., Feb. 24, 1876. Comp., 
musicologist. Pupil in Paris 
of Caussade, Fauré, d’Indy. 
Contrbr. to French musical 
journals. Many miscl. stage 
works. Res., Paris. 


Alessio Prati — B. Ferrara, 
Italy, July 19, 1750; d. there, 
Jan. 17, 1788. Comp. Stud- 


ied in Naples. Produced his 
operas in Paris, Venice and 
Vienna. Wr. also masses and 
other wks, 


Marion Prentice—B, 
Pa. Comp.,  dir., 


Phila., 
teacher. 
Studied locally, then in De- 


troit and New. York, From 
1918-28, mus. tchr., Detroit 
Pub. Schools; then at Hemp- 
stead, L, L. 


&, 


Manuel M. Ponce—B. Mex- 
ico, 1886. Comp., pianist. 
Studied Mexico Cons. and 
Stern Cons., Berlin. From 
1909-15, prof. of piano, 
Mexico Cons. _Symphonic 
works and smaller pieces. 


< 


Niccoldé Antonio Porpora—B. 
Naples, Aug. 19, 1686; d. 
there, Feb. 1766. Comp., 
famous singing teacher. His 
pupils included TY arinelli, 
Caffarelli and ‘Tosi. Wr. 
operas and church music. 


Leff Pouishnoff—B. Russia, 
1891. Pianist. Pupil of Mme. 
Essipoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Liadoff, Glazounoff. Début, 
London, 1921. Frequent ap- 
pearances in England. Has 
toured America, 


5 Sos SY S 
Michael Pratorius : 
Kreuzberg, Thuringia, Feb. 
15, 1571; d. Wolfenbiittel, 
Feb. 15, 1621, Comp., writ- 
er. Kapellm. at Luneburg, 
also Kapellm, and secretary 
to Duke of Brunswick, 


Marie Prentner—B. Vienna. 
Comp., pianist. Began study 
with her mother; then stud- 
ied with Leschetizky. Edited 
a book illustrating Leschet- 
izky principles, Res. near 
Vienna, 


Lily Pons—B. France. Col- 
oratura soprano. Studied at 
Paris Cons. Guest appear- 
ances in opera, France and 
Belgium. Début, Metro. 
Opera, 1931,- in ‘‘Lucia.’’ 
Radio and screen success. 


Giovanni Porta—B. Venice 
about 1690; d. Munich, Sept. 
1755. Comp., director. From 
1737 to his death was court 
Kapellmeister at Munich, 
Wrote 32 operas, many 
masses and other church mus, 


Francis Poulenc—B. France, 
1889. Comp., pianist, Stud- 
ied with Mines. Has written 


piano pieces; a four hand 
Sonata; a sonata for two 
clarinets; vocal works with 
small orch. Res.. Paris. 


John Haraden Pratt — B. 
Freeport, Maine, Noy. 20, 
1848. Comp., orgnst. Stud- 
ied locally and in Leipzig. 
Organ positions in Portland, 
Me., and San Francisco, 
Has written songs, pia. pes, 


Joseph Press—B. Vilna, 


Russia, Jan. 15, 1881; d. 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 4, 
1925, Violoncellist, Studied 
at Moscow Cons. Début, N. Y. 
Fac. mem., Eastman Sch. of 


Music, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Carmela Ponselle—B. Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Mezzosoprano. 
Sister of Rosa  Ponselle. 
Début, Metropolitan Opera, 
1926. Has concertized ex- 
tensively; appearances with 
orchestras, and on radio, 


Frank Addison Porter—B. 
Dixmont, Maine, Sept. 3, 
1859. Comp., pianist, -teach- 
er. Studied, Boston and 


Leipzig. Since 1884, member 
of faculty, N. E. Cons., Bos- 
pes. 


ton. Pia. and studies. 


Gaston Poulet— B. Paris, 
Apr. 10, 1892. Cond., violin- 
ist. Studied at Paris Cons. 
Was director of own quartet, 
Founder, cond. of Associa- 
tion des Concerts Poulet 
(orch, of 100), Paris. 


Silas Gamaliel Pratt — B. 
Addison, Vt., Aug. 4, 1846; 
d. Pittsburgh, Oct. 30, 1916. 
Comp., pia., educator, Fadr., 
the Apollo Club, Chicago; 
and Pratt Inst. of Music and 
Art, Pittsburgh. 


Michael Press — B. Vilna, 
Russia, Sept. 8, 1872. Cond., 
vinst. From _ 1900-03, head, 


vin. dept., Imperial Cons., 
Moscow ; from 1915-18, head, 
vin, dept., Curtis Inst, of 
Mus., Phila, 


Robert Pollak—B. 
Violinist, teacher. 
violin prof., 
New Vienna Cons. and Ge- 
neva Cons. Toured U. S. A. 
in 1913, Later, head of vin. 
dept., San Francisco Cons, 


Vienna. 
Former 
Moscow Univ., 


Rosa Ponselle—B, Meriden, 


Conn. Soprano. Member, 
Metropolitan Opera (d¢cbut 
1918 with Caruso). Has sung 
in Covent Garden, London. 
Frequent concert tours, Also 
featured radio artist. 


Quincy Porter—B. New 
Haven, Conn., 1897. Comp. 
Studied with Parker, David 
Stanley Smith, -d’Indy, 
Bloch. Has written orchl. 
works. Assoc. prof, of music, 
Vassar College, 


Alma Webster Powell — B. 
Elgin, Ill., Nov. 20, 1874; 
d. Mahwah, N. J., March 
11, 1930, Soprano, Studied, 
Brooklyn and Europe, Début, 
Frankfort on Main. In 1905 
with Metro. Opera Co. 


Waldo Seldon 
Phila., Nov. 
Writer, editor, 
lecturer. Pres., 1906-09, 
M.T.N.A.; cond., Hosmer 
Choral Union, Hartford, 
Conn. Literary works. 


Pratt — B. 


10, 1857. 
educator, 


Gustav Adolf Pressel — B. 
Tiibingen, Ger., June 11, 
1827; d,. Berlin, July 30, 
1890. Comp. His researches 
proved that Mozart actually 
wrote the ““Requiem’’ almost 
in its entirety, 


Alberto Poltronieri—B. Mi- 
lan, Italy, 1896. Violinist, 
teacher. Toured Europe and 
Amer. In 1923 became prince. 
prof. of violin, Milan Cons, 
Fdr. of Poltronieri Quartet, 
famous in Europe, 


William H. Pontius—B, 
May 11, 1860. Comp., cond., 
teacher. Studied in Italy. 
For some years active in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Has 
written sacred and secular 
songs and choral works. 


Mass. Violinist. Studied 
with E. Ondricek and Thi- 
baud. First appearance at 6. 
Soloist with N.Y. Philhar- 
monic Orch. under Damrosch 
and Boston Symph. Orch. 


John Powell—B. Richmond, 
Va., Sept. 6, 1882. Comp., 
pianist. Pupil of Leschetizky 
and Navratil. Has made 
European and Amer, tours. 
Many works in all forms. 
Res., Richmond. 


me 
Ada Jordan: Pray—B. Cali- 
fornia. Comp., pianist, teach- 
er, lecturer. Studied in 
Leipzig. Concerts and lec- 
ture-recitals. Wks. include 
songs, pia. pes. Conducts 
studio in Durham, Cal. 


Theodore Presser—B. Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., July 3, 1848; d. 
Phila., Pa., Oct. 28, 1925. 
Publr., educator, philanthro- 


pist. Estbld. The 
(1883); Theodore 
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A “SYMPHONY IN D 


MAJOR,” by Muzio 
Clementi, parts of which 
Muzio were discovered in the 
CLEMENTI Library of Congress at 


Washington and other 
pages in the British Museum of London and 
patiently pieced together by Alfredo Casella, 
had its American premiére when given as the 
chief number on the program’ for December 
4th and 5th of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. The greater part of the manuscript 
is in the Library of Congress for which it 
was bought by Catl Engel at the sale, in 
1917, of the effects of W. H. Cummings, 
the noted musicologist of ages 

$Q——————_—__—_—_—__——__——) 
EUGENIE SCHUMANN, the last sur- 
viving daughter of Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann, recently celebrated her eighty-fifth 
birthday in Bern, 
eee I 
THE FIRST FESTIVAL of Pan-American 
Chamber Music is announced to be held at 
Mexico City, from July 7th to 27th, 1937. 
It is to be sponsored by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America in 
association with Mrs, Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 


——— 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE of London, 
perhaps the most widely known auditorium 
of the-world, was destroyed by fire on the 
night of November 30. Built in Hyde Park, 
for the great Exposition of 1851, it was later 
moved to Sydenham, a suburb of South 
London, and became an amusement center 
for millions since the mid-Victorian days. 
Twenty-five hundred participants, with 
audiences of twenty thousand or more were 
not unusual in its annual choral or band 
festivals. The organ, one of the greatest of 
the world when built, and priceless Handel 
manuscripts were totally lost. , 

C¢———_——— 

SAMUEL BARBER, nephew of. the 
famous American contralto, Louise Homer, 
and a young American composer now a 
student in the American Academy of Rome, 
has had the recognition of having his “Sym- 
phony in One Movement” given in its 
premiére at Rome, with Bernardino Molinari 
conducting. 

“3 ——_____——__ 

HELEN HOWE is Chi- 
cago’s new supervisor of 
music education, selected 
by the Board of Educa- 
tion, after several years of 
debating on the value of 
music in the public schools 
—the first time, we believe, 
that a woman has held a 
so responsible position in 
American musical educa- 
tion. Miss Howe already 
has made a place for herself by broadminded 
efforts in “creating a love for music in the 
younger generation so that they may be a 
cultural asset in this metropolis by Lake 
Michigan.” 
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HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” had its one 
hundred and sixty-seventh performance by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
when in the one hundred and twenty-second 
season of that famous organization the 
world’s favorite oratorio was given on De- 
cember 20th, with Thomas Stone conducting. 


eg 


A ROYAL FAMILY of. musicians will 


ascend the throne of Great Britain with 
the coming coronation. Queen Elizabeth is an 
accomplished pianist and a charming singer, 
and the two young daughters are in the 
course of a liberal musical education. 


rs): 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW of Amsterdam 
has given a “Liszt Concert” in commemoration 
of the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Abbé’s birth and fiftieth 
of his death. On the program were the 
“Faust Symphony,” and the “Missa Solennis 
in D” (Graner) in which the chorus of the 
Toonkunst Verein (Tone Art Society) par- 
ticipated, with the performance under the 
direction of Willem Mengelberg. 

MF ee 

THE PIANO ACCORDION is reported to 
have been the means of carrying many a 
musical dealer over the recent business 
crisis which now has given place to better 
times. Every emergency develops its hero. 


¢ > 


THE EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE will meet from April 13 
to 17, at Buffalo, New York, with George 
L. Lindsay, Director of Music Education in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, as president 
Along with forums and clinics of a serious 
educational nature, there will be programs by 
the All Eastern High School Orchestra; A 
Mammoth Buffalo School Music Festival; an 
Eastern States High School Solo Singing 
Contest; a Western New. York High School 
Band Festival; and an Intercollegiate Wom- 
en’s Glee Club Contest; just to mention 
a few of the musical magnets, 


sa 


SIX CONCERTS had prominent places 
in the festivities celebrating the tercentenary 
of Harvard College—three of these were 
given by the Boston String Quartet, assisted 
by Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist; and three 
others were contributed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky (LL. D. alumnus, of the Harvard 
Class of 1929) conducting. 


4—__—_—_——_—_» 


JOHN BARBIROLLI is reported to have 
been engaged by the Board of Directors, 
as the musical director and conductor of 
the New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra for the next three seasons. The 
engagement is announced as having been 
made “as the solution of major issues,” 
including “the need for a young conductor 
of artistic integrity who would build towards 
the orchestra’s future, as well as enhance 
its present.” - 
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THE SOCIETY OF MOZARTIAN 
STUDIES of Paris has held a Mozart 
Festival at thes Beaux-Arts. The Society’s 
chorus, the Belgian National Orchestra, and 
eminent soloists interpreted seldom heard 
works followed by the great “Mass in C 
minor,” 
——— 

MARIO CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO has 

been entrusted with the composition of in- 


cidental music for the tragedy, ‘“The Giants. 


of the Mountain,” which will be presented 
in the famous Boboli Gardens of Florence 
during the May Festival. 

oes » 


A SYMPOSIUM OF AMERICAN OR- 
CHESTRAL MUSIC, in which new com- 
positions never before performed will be 
interpreted and discussed, is an addition 
which has been made to the regular series 
of American Composers’ Concerts given by 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra with 
Dr. Howard Hanson conducting. May other 
leaders follow in Dr. Hanson’s steps! 

a. 


MIRIAM HYDE, after three and a half 
years in Europe, recently appeared in recital 
at Town Hall of Adelaide, South Australia; 
when her program, including a number of 
her own works, elicited encomiums placing 
her “in the front rank of Australian pianists 
and composers.” 

20 a 

THE TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION met for its* Twenty-third An- 
nual Convention, from November 26 to 28, 
at Dallas, which proved to become a history 
making event through the adoption of a 
new and progressive constitution and the 
consideration of problems concerned with the 
musical advancement of the “Lone Star 
State.” 


2 —— 


CLARENCE EDDY, perhaps the most 
widely known organist which America has 
produced, passed away on January 10, at 
his home in Chicago. Until recent years he 
had been identified with practically every 
great exposition, including the one in Vienna 
in 1873: Philadelphia in 1876; Paris in 1889; 
Chicago in 1893; St. Louis in 1904; San 
Francisco in 1905; and he gave his last 
concert at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion of Chicago in 1934. Born in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, he gave his first concert at 
twelve and finished his musical studies in 
Berlin. 

He 


DANCE MUSICIANS began to feel the 
return of prosperity with the resumption 
of social festivities at the turn of the year. 
For the Philadelphia ball to his step-daugh- 
ter, Joseph E. Widener spent $10,000 for 
music alone. Meyer Davis, leader of the 
reported one hundred piece orchestra, agreed 
that this was probably the largest contract 
in the history of dance music. For Mrs. 
McLean’s ball in Washington, and for a 
society leader in New York, the prepara- 
tions were practically as lavish. 
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HAROLD SAMUEL, 
eminent English pianist 
and a leading “apostle of 
Bach” of the last two 
decades, died on January 
15, in London. Born in 
1879 in the British metropolis, he was edu- 
cated at the Royal College of Music, where 
for many years he has been a professor of 
pianoforte. He some years ago created some- 
thing of a sensation by giving six Bach 
recitals in six days, and these he has many 
times repeated. 

(ieee 

AN AVE MARIA composed more than a 
century ago, by Fanny Mendelssohn, sister 
of Felix, is reported to have been found by 
a Glasgow (Scotland) musician, when doing 
research work in the Mitchell Library. 

ee 

RADIO BAND. LESSONS, under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy, director of 
the National Band and Orchestra Camp, are 
announced by the National Broadcasting 
Company, each Wednesday from two to 
two-thirty, Eastern Standard Time, on the 
Red Network (Coast-to-Coast). 

<¢ ——_____————__» 

THE THIRTY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BAND FESTIVAL of Great Britain, held at 
the Crystal Palace, London, on September 
26th, brought together two hundred and ten 
bands. Foden’s Band, with Fred Mortimer 


Haro_p 
SAMUEL 


y 


as conductor, won first place for the sixth — 


time. 
es eo 

THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs will 
meet from April 23 to 29, in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 
president, announces a program of super- 
lative brilliance, with indications that the 
aaa may reach the ten thousand 
mark, 


“<q ———__________ 

FRANCO GHIONE AND VICTOR 
KOLAR are announced as the conductors of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra for the 
season of 1937-1938. Ghione made his Amer- 
ican début when, in April of 1936, he led 
the performance of Rocca’s “The Dybbuk,” 
by the Detroit Civic Opera Company. 

¢—_—_____—_—_». 

ROBERT ELMORE, a 
new star in the galaxy of 
organists in ‘*Penn’s 
Towne,” has made his 
New York début with a 
recital in Carnegie Hall, 
when he is reported to 
have displayed “a _ rare 
combination of  gifts— 
amazing facility, depth of 
feeling, innate musician- 
ship and _ expressiveness. 
Though but twenty-four, Mr. Elmore already 
has won many distinctions in London (where 
he finished his studies at the Royal Academy 
of Music) and in America. 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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The Hydra-Headed “Music License” Monster 


“At liberty, for Medicine Shows. 1. Doctor with 

diploma. 2. Doctor with white hair and diploma. 
3. Doctor with long white hair and long white 
whiskers and diploma. 4. Doctor with long white 
hair and long white whiskers and’ real diploma 
and license to practice.” 


Don’t laugh. This was a real advertisement in a paper 
circulating among street shows. 

No publication could have a higher regard for a legiti- 
mate, dignified degree from an institution, large or small, 
of high educational standing, than has THE EtupE; but, as 
we have continually reiterated, a diploma or a certificate 
is only as good as the in- 
dividual or the institution 
granting it. A license or a 
certificate from a city, a 
state or any money-mak- 
ing organization, cannot 
conceivably be of very 
much worth as a token of 
scholarship and ability. 

Because certain mis- 
taken groups have had 
the idea that it is a good 
thing to license the prac- 
titioners of an art, and 
because these groups have 
been bought up in some 
instances by commercial 
interests which desire to 
sneak in the sale of their 
merchandise under such 
a system, we have felt 
that it is wise for us to 
air the matter in our edi- 
torial columns. 

It would seem, of course, 
almost incredible that any commercial interest connected 
with music would stoop so low as to strive to corrupt legis- 
lators and teachers to the point where they would pass 
laws and regulations of such a nature that no individual 
amight have a right to teach unless he used the proprietary 
materials issued by certain publishers. But these music 
teacher’s license movements. are usually backed by propa- 
ganda as insidious as cancer\in its nature. 

In many cases teachers with the best of motives and the 
highest of ideals are led to endorse legislation and to pro- 
mote regulations which at best are only veiled attempts of 
some publishing company to dispose of merchandise. De- 
grees, titles and initials are offered as bait; while, con- 
cealed in some syllabus, there will be almost invariably 
found to be a list of music of a publisher, or of a certain 
clique of publishers, which must be bought before such a 
title may be obtained. It has no more to do with the pro- 
motion of real education, from an honest, pedagogical 
standpoint, than do the prizes offered over the radio to sell 
soup, toothpaste or facial cream. 

What is the result wherever this licensing system has 
been applied? Very often splendidly endowed teachers, 
with years of practical training, are obliged to step aside 
to make a place for some altogether unworthy person, 
merely because that person has taken and passed a certain 
examination entitling him to a license or a certificate to 
teach an art in accordance with some particular scheme. 

In public school education, and in the subjects that are 
not properly arts, it would scarcely be feasible not to have 
a sound system of examining and licensing teachers. In 
the arts, however, it has very frequently come to our at- 
tention that quite mediocre “accredited” teachers have 
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The Cosmic Psvcho-Occult 
Anibersity 


This is to certify that Bella Donner bas 
passed all of the examinations leading to the Degree 
of Woctor of Celestial and Terrestrial Music, which 
is herebp conferred upon her, entitling her to all of 
the supreme honors, rights and privileges appertain- 


Signed William Gump, 


This is, of course, not a real diploma but it is no more farcical than some 
that the staff of THE ETUDE has seen. 


actually preémpted the positions of teachers who have 
natural gifts in inculcating the principles of their art, de- 
veloped through years of actual work in the field. With 
open-eyed amazement, we have seen this happen over and 
over again. We knew of one band conductor, in a college in 
Ohio, who was a real genius and had produced astonishing 
results in school bands, who was obliged to step aside to 
see his position taken by a ridiculously incompetent young 
nincompoop who was able to flash a certificate or license 
in the face of the school board. The State Law said it had 
to be; and the real artist was compelled to suffer while the 
state employed a man un- 
questionably his inferior, 
because the artist did not 
have the training in other 
academic subjects that 
would enable him to get 
a particular type of cer- 
tificate. Are we so law- 
crazy that we are going 
to permit our educational 
systems in art to become 
a part of the colossal bu- 
reaucracy which seems to 
be spreading over our 
America like some. pest 
of Biblical days? 

In higher educational 
circles the whole matter 
of determining ability 
through examinations is 
a subject for much dis- 
pute. Examinations do re- 
veal to some extent the 
factual knowledge of the 
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individual; but they can- © 


not determine his ability. They afford an opportunity to 
estimate a small section of his ability. In a recent vocal 
contest over the air, we were among the judges. One of the 
contestants sang a song in such a manner that all of the 
judges, several of them professionals of high standing, 
agreed that the singer must be a person of extraordinary 
gifts and unusual musical and interpretative ability. The 
singer was requested to sing two other numbers, and he 
failed ludicrously. He was obviously a “one song” singer. 
Yet upon his first trial he won over many abler contestants. 

It has been our peculiar situation to employ from time to 
time workers who have had many initials trailing after their 
names, indicating that they have been graduated from 
this or that famous institution. And it also has happened 
that we have sometimes been obliged to discontinue the 
services of some of these alphabetical comets (who evi- 
dently have been able to pass all kinds of examinations) , 
because of their crass stupidity and ignorance of essential 
common sense matters that any well-informed person would 
be expected to know. 

A mere degree from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
or from any other great institution, is of slight worth in 
education or business, unless its possessor can prove his 
attainments in actual ability and performance. 

Sensible, experienced American teachers certainly will 
insist that in art a certificate or license to teach must be 
always upon a nonfallacious basis. Do not be fooled by high 
sounding titles, American or foreign, which might bring 
ridicule from those in other countries who may know the 
actual situation. How does the certificate system work out 
in Europe? We recently saw, in a foreign paper, an adver- 
tisement of a teacher possessing a coveted certificate but 
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announcing lessons at twelve cents each. Think of it! 

America, however, cannot feel very proud when we 
witness some of the operations of companies in the United 
States, which, in order to sell their merchandise, have re- 
peatedly used high power salesmanship to influence legisla- 
tion that would virtually make their exorbitantly expensive 
courses the only legal materials which could be employed 
to lead to a certificate. 

Some institutions do not “graduate” pupils because they 
know that art has no end. This is the policy followed by 
many of the greatest schools of art of the world. The stu- 
dents come, not for decorations, medals or diplomas, but 
to stay indefinitely until they become recognized artists. 
The fact that the pupil is admitted to such an institution 
and is permitted to continue there for a considerable period 
is evidence enough of real merit. Degrees from a recognized 
educational institution are of course distinctions to be 
coveted; but only recently we witnessed the case of a young 
man with a Mus. Bac. degree from a small college, who, in 
a contest for a position with another applicant who had a 
Mus. Doc. degree from a famous university, led the Mus. 
Doc. far and away by his qualifications, and he secured the 
work which he properly and honestly deserved. 

Let there be no academic or bureaucratic manacles on 
American art. No one ever asked Liszt, Chopin, Leschetizky, 
Marchesi or Auer for a certificate. The teacher, who de- 
sires to rise to the highest possible position, must realize the 
stupidity of attempting to reach there on a ladder of di- 
plomas. It is the work accomplishéd in real pedagogical 
achievement which makes a teacher. We knew a man once 
who had his studio practically papered with diplomas, but 
who had so few pupils that he spent his time in literal soli- 
tude. The reason is that he was no good as a teacher. Get 
as many academic distinctions as you may desire; but do 
not imagine that these will make you a great musician or a 
great pedagogue. 

After all George Eliot had the right idea when she said: 

“Our deeds determine us—much as we determine our 


deeds.” 
With Mitts 


F ALL the curious things that have turned up recently 
in music, the performances on the piano of Henry 
Scott (no relation to the singer, Henri Scott), which have 
been heard by millions over the air, have attracted the 
most unusual attention. Mr. Scott certainly has one su- 
preme distinction. He is the greatest “mitt” pianist in the 
world. Of course, THE ETUDE would pay no attention what- 
soever to a performance of this kind, which, on the surface, 
appears like a showman’s freak trick, if we in our student 
days had not had the somewhat surprising experience that, 
after playing the piano for a certain time with gloves on, 
we found on removing the gloves that we could play with 
apparently a very greatly increased facility, which was not 
produced by ordinary practice. Those who have heard Mr. 
Scott play over the air, with his mitts on, were certainly 
surprised by his accuracy and his speed. He has sent us his 
story, which follows: 

“After ten years of piano practice while wearing spe- 
cially designed mittens, and finally by wearing two pairs, 
I have succeeded in proving my theory that mitten piano 
practice has given me more finger strength, technic and 
accuracy at the piano keyboard than any other method. 

“T have always felt that the person who possesses the 
greatest technical equipment has a distinct advantage when 
presenting an artistic performance. I am convinced that 
piano practice with mittens has given me more technic 
and accuracy than I could have acquired by any other 
method. 

“Of course I only advocate mitten practice, not mitten 
playing or mitten concerts. To assume that anyone could 
play as accurately at a high speed, with a hand covering 
or any other handicap, is ridiculous. But when, with 
diligent practice, I find that I can,play a composition 
accurately with mittens, I take them off and find an 
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accuracy and potential brilliance hard to believe as the 
result of so short a time. 

“My mittens are so designed that they offer the most 
resistance where the hand is weakest (usually at the third 
finger). The left mitten, for a right handed person, should 
be thicker than the right mitten. These mittens have 


actually saved me years of tedious finger exercises, .by 


equalizing my finger strength as I practice-compositions. 

“T have not practiced scales, arpeggios or individual 
finger exercises for ten years, and still I was able to estab- 
lish an all time speed and accuracy record on the piano, 
even with a pair of ordinary woolen mittens on. This was 
done only to establish a standard; for, of course, I could 
have played somewhat faster without them—if it had been 
necessary. 

“You are the only musical magazine to get my entire 
story, and I hope it may be of interest to you.” 
- Tuer Erupe does not hold any opinion in this matter 
as it is a subject which must be confirmed with experience. 
We have merely told of our own student findings and 
allowed Mr. Scott to tell his very unusual story. 


How Discouragement Helps 


HOSE who have been reading the wonderfully inter- 

esting Paderewski autobiography, which has been ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening Post, must be amazed by 
the unusual number of stupid people who went so far out 
of their way to convince him that it would never be pos- 
sible for him to succeed as a pianist. They did admit that 
he might be a composer or a good trombonist, but a 
pianist—never! Only by reason of his great genius, his 
will and his hard labor, was he able to survive the barrage 
of discouragement which surrounded him. With the worth 
while individual, the resistance offered by discouragement 
is the very thing which toughens and hardens him so that 
he acquires the strength to gain his heart’s desires. 


The Pleasures of Practice 


HERE is a thrill to accomplishments in music that 

none recognizes but he who has struggled with a dif- 
ficult passage in a composition and suddenly finds that it 
can be played with ease. We knew a young lady who 
practiced upon Liszt’s La Campanella for over six months 
and then finally she was one day able to play it at the 
required speed, without a single false note in those difficult 
skips. It was a joy to note the radiance which seemed to fill 
her in this moment of triumph over self and over the 
composition. There is a Latin proverb which runs Acti 
labores jucundi, which in English idiom would be, Labors 
accomplished are pleasant. In the same spirit, a lot of the 
fun and profit of music study was expressed in the words 
of the little boy who bantered, “Just watch me beat this 
game.” 
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_ A Visit to the Home of Sibelius 


By Norma Ryland Graves 


bordered by fields lush with ripen- 
ing grain; through hamlets that 
modestly tuck their little red-roofed houses 
among protecting trees; past farms whose 
owners, men and women alike, are thriftily 
working in the fields; on we speed, mile 
after mile, until there is left between us 
and Helsingfors more than thirty miles. 
Somewhere back of us is Finland’s cap- 
ital city with its many friendly people; 
somewhere in front of us, so close as to 
fill us with joyous anticipation, is the un- 
pretentious home of Finland’s best known 
and loved citizen, Jean Sibelius. 
Many questions have we inwardly asked, 


ee A WINDING country road, 


as the miles measured themselves out. What 
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will he be like—this composer of the pop- 
ular Valse Triste, and of the magnificent 
“Fourth Symphony”? Will we find a man 
of varying moods—temperamental—tiittle 
interested in affairs outside his own? Will 
it be possible, in the short time that is to 
be ours, to discover the real Sibelius? Will 
it be possible to read in the personality 
of the artist the secret of the citizen who 
has most eloquently interpreted the spirit 
of his nation to the world? - 

But these and kindred reflections are 
abruptly halted with the stopping of the 
car. “You can see the roof of Mr. Sibelius’s 
home now,” says our driver simply. “T 
thought you would like this view of it 
first.” Had we spoken, it would have been 
but to give expression to this very wish. 


The Retiring Retreat 

HERE, TO THE RIGHT of us on 
a wooded hill, was “Villa Ainola,” for 
the last thirty-two years the home of the 
composer. Like many a more humble cot- 
‘tage, it has hidden itself from inquisitive 
eyes by retiring deep in surrounding woods, 
at the side of which a narrow road twists 
up through overlacing trees to lose itself 

at the back of the house. 

Nestled among the trees at the top of 
‘this small hill is the low, two-storied dwell- 
ing, whose log front blends in so perfectly 
with the nearby woods. Nor could there 
be found a more appropriate background 
for a composer, whose music finds roots 
in the very country itself, than this house 
likewise built of native material. 

A few steps up from the driveway and 
we were on a small porch where a pro- 
fusion of flowers in gayly colored boxes 
seemed to nod a cheerful welcome. With 
the appearance of a trim little maid, who 
smilingly admitted us, any suggestion of 
formality was completely banished. 

“Mr. Sibelius is expecting you,” she mur- 
mured as she flitted away to call her master. 

The music, or reception, room, which 
opens directly from the small hall, is the 
most formal of the downstairs apartments ; 
likewise it gives the least evidence of fam- 
ily occupancy. Almost Spartan in its fur- 
nishings and few scattered rugs, it is 
dominated by the concert grand piano, 
which, closed, occupies one side of the 
room. Near by is an old fashioned music 
tack, painted white. Of outstanding inter- 
est, however, is the huge laurel wreath 
hanging on the wall above the piano. Tied 
in the national colors of blue and white, 
we discovered, upon closer inspection, that 
it was presented to the composer by the 

Finnish Government on the occasion of his 


Q° seventieth birthday. 
_ MARCH, 1937 
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Sibelius in his Study 


The Master Enters 


LIGHT FOOTFALL from the rear 

caused us to turn. It was Sibelius! 
Gone were all our preconceived ideas of 
a temperamental genius, of a composer ex- 
tremely indifferent alike to critics and vis- 
itors; for here was an ordinary man, 
dressed in an ordinary business suit of 
grey, but possessing a graciousness that 
made itself felt as he stepped forward with 
a warm greeting. It was a sincere wel- 
come, as hospitably given as though be- 
tween friends of long standing. 

Well above the average height, erect, 
of a vitality that is characteristic of so 
many in this northern country, the com- 
poser’s appearance in every way belies his 
years. An inherent freshness is his, im- 
parted, one imagines, from the many years 
of constant communion with’ nature. 

But his eyes are what make his whole 
face so expressive; for they change color 
with his varying moods and reactions. One 
minute they are the blue of his tie—soft 
and luminous; and then they will smilingly 
melt into a grey that is fathomless. 

“Won't you come to the study? You will 
be more comfortable there,” he suggested, 
motioning to the front of the house. 

As we went through the dining room, 
from which a stairway leads to the upper 
floor, our eye caught the huge, green-tiled 
stove with its chimney extending to the 


top of the ceiling—the kind so prevalent 
throughout the country; for a stove of 
generous proportions indeed is required to 
counteract the icy blasts of winter. But 
on this warm summer day, with all the 
flower-filled bay windows flung open, win- 
ter seemed a long way off. 


The Tone Poet’s Sanctum 
WE STEPPED INTO a room the 


three walls of which were lined 
with books; from whose broad front win- 
dows a matchless view was revealed—the 
composer’s library. There were comfortable 
chairs and a broad-topped desk where, free 
from petty annoyances and. interruptions, 
he might work. More often, however, it 
is the small upstairs study that Mr. Sibelius 
uses. 

As we sat there comfortably chatting, 
we were ever conscious of the fact that 
first of all Mr. Sibelius is the thoughtful 
host; least of all (and never as far as 
he himself was concerned, either by word 
or inference) was he the composer who 
has often been called the greatest of his 
generation. Broad-minded and_ scholarly, 
he possesses far more than a mere surface 
education; back of him are generations 
of cultured men—clergymen, doctors, mu- 
sicians—for in his veins courses the best 
of Swedish and Finnish blood. 

Here, then, is a household of broad -cul- 


tural interests, for in his wife, Mr. Sibelius 
has a companion of similar background and 
tastes. Madame Aino Sibelius, the daughter 
of General August Alexander Jarnefelt, 
belongs to a family long known for their 
artistic achievements. Of her three brothers 
—one a poet; another a painter; and the 
third a musician—it is the latter, Armes 
Jarnefelt, director of the opera at Stock- 
holm and at the same time a composer of 
merit, who is perhaps the best known. 

Like her - famous husband, Madame 
Sibelius is fond of nature, but where his 
pleasure confines itself to no one partic- 
ular phase, hers is a passion for flowers. 
Scarcely a day passes that she does not 
work in her garden. The many bowls of 
flowers that are found all over the house 
give abundant evidence of her tireless de- 
votion. 


A Word Portrait 


Ae Mr. Sibelius has not in- 
frequently been described as taciturn, 
such an adjective is entirely misapplied. 
Naturally he possesses that reserve which 
is so essentially a part—and an admirable 
part, too—of the Finnish character. Sen- 
sitiveness he has, and an extreme pride, 
also. Is it so strange, then, that the com- 
poser does not care to discuss his own 
affairs, either musical or personal, with 
anyone who takes the liberty to ask him? 
And may not this reticence possibly have 
been misinterpreted as taciturnity ? 

He is, however, exceedingly generous in 
giving his time to a discussion of general 
musical questions, particularly those which 
may prove helpful to the struggling young 
musician, for whom he has a great sym- 
pathy as well as understanding. 

“Mr. Sibelius,” we hastened to inter- 
pose, “what advice would you give the 
musician who possesses marked creative 
talent but lacks necessary funds to develop 
that gift?” 

Thoughtfully repeating 
let his hand absently toy with one of the 
roses from the small bowl on his desk. 
With the speaking of the words, a train 
of memories had been aroused—recollec- 
tions, no doubt, of his own long grim 
struggle before the world recognized his 
genius. 

But there was no bitterness in his reply, 
worded and inflected with his accustomed 
simplicity and directness. “Work,” he said 
earnestly, “just work and what more can 
I say? Success often comes slowly,” with 
a quiet smile of understanding. “You see 
it is exceedingly difficult for me to say all 
I feel.” His habitual modesty imparted to 
his voice an almost diffident tone. 
cess—how do you Americans say it—‘over 
night’—no, it is an illusion; it is not so.” 

Thus once more the well known adage 
that there is no short cut to success found 
expression, a fact doubly significant when 
it is remembered that, although the com- 
poser possessed great natural talent, it 
nevertheless took years for that gift to be 
developed and to be recognized as such by 
the world. 

Mr. Sibelius believes that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for every musician to have 
a strict theoretical training, for as he him- 
self said: “It is as important to the mu- 
sician as the study of anatomy to the 
sculptor.” 

Although early in his life the composer 
was granted a yearly pension by the Fin- 
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the question, he 


“Suc- 


nish government, in order that develop- 
ment of his creative ability might not be 
curtailed by lack of funds, still the grant 
in itself was not sufficient to meet the 
needs of his growing family, thus necessi- 
tating the strictest economy for many years. 
It is only recently that financial independ- 
ence has come to him. 


Nurturing the Artist 


UCH PRAISE has been directed 

toward the progressive policy of the 
Finnish government in bestowing grants 
upon talented musicians. By comparison, 
America is far behind. But as to the in- 
ference that American musicians therefore 
work under more adverse circumstances, 
Mr. Sibelius is quick to take exception. 

“VYes—yes—lack of money makes it dif- 
ficult,” he admitted. “But remember that 
your dollar buys more correspondingly than 
our mark does. You get more—more—how 
shall I say it? More of everything to make 
you comfortable. And then,” hesitating 
slightly, “you have no confusion—suffer- 
ing—war.” Again his gestures spoke far 
more eloquently than did his words. 

“More of everything to make you com- 
fortable,’ he said. What a_ story lies 
behind his remark! If such a comparison 
applied in the year 1936, when Finland 
slowly but substantially was forging ahead, 
how especially true it must have been in 
1918, one of the darkest years of the com- 
poser’s life, when, following Finland’s in- 
dependence, demoralized Russian troops, 
augmented by a Bolshevik fleet, spread 
terror all over the land—pillaging, destroy- 
ing and murdering. 

Living at “Villa Ainola,” which at that 
time was even more isolated: and unpro- 
tected than now, Sibelius experienced the 
horror of having friends murdered, of being 
subjected to such repeated insults that, with 
his family, he was forced to flee and to 
live on such limited rations as to bring 
them near starvation. The darkness of 
those days, their grim tragedy, never can 
be forgotten. Even yet there is the menace 


USIC SCRIPT OR THE ART 
M of musical penmanship, though 

almost indispensable to student 
and advanced musician alike, is seldom 
taught. Even in schools of music the stu- 
dent is obliged to acquire what little skill 
he can by tedious experience and without 
the advantage of competent guidance. 
While it is true that in this day and age 
there is an abundance of printed music of 
all kinds, there is hardly a musician or a 
student who has not found’an occasion to 
jot down in writing a melody, a staff, or 
a note. And at such a time it is a fortunate 
individual who can produce a professional 
looking copy of music writing. 

There is a distinct difference between 
drawing and writing music. The drawing 
must be left to the draftsman. This type 
of manuscript invariably bears the ear- 
marks of an amateur musically, while the 
well-done script displays personality and 
skill. 

In acquiring this art a number of factors 
must be considered—legibility, accuracy, 
speed and appearance. Obviously, the first 
is the most important. Accuracy is best 
developed by disregarding speed and plac- 
ing the notes carefully where they belong. 
Speed and neatness naturally and quickly 
develop with little effort. 


The Proper Tools 


GOOD GRADE of blank music paper, 
black ink, preferably India ink, and a 
proper pen are the necessary equipment. A 
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of that dark shadow of a world’s eruption. 

Despite his seventy-one years, the master 
is surprisingly quick in his movements. Run- 
ning up the stairs to get a book which 
had the particular English phrase he wished 
to use, he appeared not even to notice the 
extra exertion. Likewise he created the 
impression of possessing an immensé hidden 
strength, an ironclad determination to tri- 
umph over obstacles, no matter how great. 

Such a word as failure does not exist 
in his vocabulary, nor does he condone 
half-hearted efforts. Into every task, no 
matter how small, he pours an energy that 
seems boundless, inexhaustible. “One scorns 
solutions that come too easily,” he com- 
muned. “The real musician never stops.” 


A Ripened Philosophy 


N HIS MATURITY he has so adjusted 
his philosophy as to accept all issues 
calmly, without controversy. “Throughout 
the many years,” he remarked quietly, “I 


have learned to meet discouragements and 
reverses with resignation.” 

Over the coffee service which the little 
maid brought, more of the personal char- 
acteristics of the man were observed—and 
particularly his massive head with unusually 
large ears. As he hospitably urged us to 
take more of the crisp cookies—to have 
another cup of coffee—his long, tapering 
fingers deftly handled the dainty blue cups 
and saucers as though long accustomed to 
their use. 

From the open windows came the sum- 
mer breeze perfumed with roses in full 
bloom; came also the occasional whirring 
flutter of wings—but otherwise a quietness 
that soothed and induced relaxation. Like 
another, though earlier, famous northern 
composer—Grieg—Sibelius has surrounded 
himself with the natural beauty of the lakes 
and the trees which he so passionately 
loves. No recent votary of nature is he, 
for his ear has long been attuned to its 
slightest movement, his eye has long been 
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The Art of Musical. Penmanship 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


music writer’s pen point is available but 
is not especially necessary. Notes and other 
figures are made clearly and with distinc- 
tion with a common medium weight point 
which has been worn slightly to an angle. 
A new point may be worn down readily 
on a whetstone. By placing two points into 
the holder, the upper one protruding slight- 
ly over the lower one to prevent blotting, 
a well is formed thus eliminating much 
waste of time otherwise consumed in dip- 
ping into the ink well. 

All of the characters are formed by 
working from left to right as much as 
possible. The heads of quarter notes and 
those of lesser value are made with one 
dash of the pen. To attempt drawing a 
circle and filling in impairs the whole 
effect. Where the stem turns upward a 
dash is made for the note and the stem 
added in oné continuous stroke. 
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With experience, an individual style will 
be developed. Some writers prefer to place 
all of the stems on the right of the notes, 
making notes and stems in one stroke re- 
gardless of whether the stem is upward 
or downward. 


Se 


Although such manuscripts may appear 


neat and are easily read, the appearance is 
nevertheless somewhat impaired by con- 
spicuous deviation from the printed music. 
It is therefore recommended that on notes 
where the stem turns upward, the 
stem be placed on the left of the note, either 
starting an upward stroke for the stem and 
finishing with the note in one stroke, or 
making the note first, then removing the 
pen and finishing with a down stroke. 


= 


Full notes require two strokes, the upper 
one first. 


= 


Half notes are made by a continuation 
for the stem, when the stem turns upward. 


ese 


It might be stated here that the general 
rule is to turn the stems upward from the 
second space and below, and downward 
from the middle line and above. Sometimes 
of course, should two or more notes be 
connected, the choice is governed by their 
position and it is best to keep the stems 
as much aswpossible within the staff. 
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trained to detect its most subtle shadings— 
sense impressions which he translates into 
exquisite musical phrases. 

Although he has no little “tune house,” 
as Grieg loved to call the isolated studio 
on his estate, where he spent so many 
happy hours, yet Sibelius has his upstairs 
study from which there is a magnificent 
view of Lake Jarvenpaa; and near him 
his small upright piano, always open. His 
long hours of work are broken by one of 
the few pleasures he allows himself—long 
walks in the woods back of his home or 
in the adjoining tract where his daughter 
lives—the few places he can be assured of 
privacy. 

Dwelling as he does apart from men, 
nevertheless he is surrounded by those he 
loves—his wife, his daughters, the friends 
of many years. Occasionally he goes to.the 
city, but he prefers to lead the simple life 
of the country gentleman. To observe the 
composer in his home is to understand. more 
fully the extent to which environment may 
affect a musician, particularly when that 
one is so finely sensitized as is Sibelius. 

“But it also must come from within— 
from the soul—” said the master emphat- 
ically thumping his chest. “And remember: 
hard work; without it no musician can 
succeed.” 

Then as late afternoon gave way to one 
of those flaming sunsets, the beauty of 
which leaves the observer speechless, we 
realized that adieus must be said. A last 
and unforgettable impression of this ‘Titan 
of the North” we carried away with us; 
the picture of a man filling the doorway, 
his face alight, as he made unctuous re- 
sponse to a reference which had been made 
to his exceedingly great popularity in the 
United States: “Tell my friends in America 
how much I appreciate the honor—espe- 
cially in my old age. It is not good-bye.” 
With a gracious gesture he turned to fill 
our arms with the red roses that we had 
been admiring—“It is just Auf wiedersehen 
(till we meet again).”. 


Notes on leger lines are made by simply 
making a heavy line and placing the stem 
through and slightly past the center of 
the line. This gives the effect of a note 


on the line. 


The clef, repeat signs, rests and other 


figures are easily mastered by studying 
the printed music and following this as 
much as possible with a general effect, al- 
ways keeping in mind accuracy and néat- 
ness. It is best to start practice with single 
note melody and to follow with added 
double stops and chords filled in. 
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Keep in mind that a neat, freely written 
manuscript gives a much better impression 
than one that shows indications of having 
been made with studied and labored effort. 


“Analysis may never be neglected by the 
student because it is his responsibility to 


present music intelligently.’—SipNEY Grew, 


THE ETUDE 
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the way and sets up the basis of faith 
for the music profession, it is this: 


Practice makes Perfect. 


You recognize it as the voice of truth. 

It has been dinged at you from the very 
first day when you were implored, without 
too specific direction, to “take the proper 
position before the keyboard.” Ever since 
that day you have been practicing to master 
“an instrument which, though many hun- 
dreds of pounds heavier than you ever will 
i be, is immediately responsive to the slight- 
~ est dent you make on its mechanism. Touch 

it and it responds, returning to you pre- 

cisely what you demand of it. You have 

practiced it as the means of interpreting 

good music, for many years. Has practice 

made you perfect? You hesitate. Well, 
g then, practice some more. Do it earnestly, 
persistently, fiercely, if necessary. Then let 


7 i : I’ THERE BE any slogan that points 


me ask you again, “Are you perfect?” You 
shake your head. You are not. What is 
we wrong? 
_ _ Now, in order to give you reasonable 
confidence in the value to you, personally, 
of the contents of this package I am mak- 
ing up, let it be said, here and now, that 
__ what practice perfects is what is entrusted 
P to it to repeat. It can do absolutely nothing 
4 else. Practice is a literal procedure. It 
. makes the most of what you pass over to 
’ it, but it never discriminates. You have to 
do that. And it never transforms, Let me 
explain: 


s 


The How and What 


HAT PRACTICE repeats may be 

something you do right or wrong. 

’ That does not matter one bit to practice. 

i, Assign it whatever you like and it will 
perfect it. For example: It is the genius 

of the French language to throw accent 

to the end of the word or phrase. This 

is a characteristic speech-stress that is 
hard for a foreigner to acquire. It is 
&; equally hard for the native to forget. So, 
when Johnny Crapaud, learning English 

and enjoying the experience, came upon 

the word, “humbug,” it attracted his atten- 

tion: It sounded fine. It had a little punch 

in it. So he set out to master this foreign 

¥ word by the usual process of saying it over 
and over again, just as one may play a 
run repeatedly without having given it 
preliminary investigation. But, with the 
habit impulse of the mother tongue firmly 


entrenched in his speech organs, like habits 
3 entrenched in our fingers, he repeated it, 
. “Humbug, humbug, humbug.” You must 
BP Ue admit that, so accented, it does have a 


f punch. But it isn’t English. However, 
, Johnny continued to practice it this way. 
_ And what did it do for him? It perfected 
a) precisely what he did with it. Practice 
made absolutely perfect the error he started 
out with. 
Let us now turn to our own profession 
and look into this matter of practice, say, 
as the pianist of the average well-inten- 
‘tioned type does it. She was once a nobody 
who set out to become somebody by way 
of the slogan that practice, at this magic 
keyboard, will make perfect. She has been 
at, aking two lessons a week for a long time. 
_ She is earnest. She works with an equally 
_ earnest teacher who assures her, with sol- 
‘emn conviction, that “Victory will come 
in the end!” (In Heaven’s name, in the 
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to keep at it,’ she counsels. “And re- 
member” (this with fearful impressiveness), 
“Practice makes perfect. Say it to your- 
self,” she insists, “over and over again.” 


The Crooked Way 


UT SHE forgets. There are people 

who play a game—golf, tennis or 
bridge—year after year, always in the same 
old inefficient way. They never carefully 
look into the why and wherefore of its 
processes. Consequently, they keep on 
strengthening the habit of their wrong 
plays just as they might perfect the right 
ones, if only they would think about it. 
Odd as it sounds, practice makes perfect 
the wrong way, move or act of doing any- 
thing, just as surely as it could perfect the 
right way, were it applied. 

Well, time rolls on and practice continues. 
But the pupil still hits the same wrong 
notes in the bass of the waltz. (And, by 
the way, that low bass note in the tum- 
tum-tum of the waltz does certainly call for 
accurate marksmanship.) She blurs most 
rapid runs, always in exactly the same spot. 
(Note that symptom!) She “executes” 
most trills by short-changing them at a 
liberal percentage. This, again, every time. 


And yet, no human being can be more 
faithful at her practice, more earnest in 
her hope, more fatally dead sure and guar- 
anteed to make the same mistake in the 
same place, again and again. What is 
“loose,” as one of our European neighbors 
puts it? 

Well, then, this is what is loose. Prac- 
tice makes perfect in pianism, or language, 
or hand laundry, or whatnot, exclusively 
upon this basis and no other: For the most 
desirable result, the thing you do, the act 
you repeat, must be a perfect model to start 
with. Then perfection, as made by practice, 
is as solid as the Biblical house upon the 
rock, 

Now let us see what actually happens 
when we take up a new composition in the 
usual way of this inefficient person we are 
imagining. And by the usual we mean the 
processes that hope for’ perfection that is 
not logically pursued. We play it through 
from beginning to end, “to get our bear- 
ings.” The trip is something like driving 
in city traffic. One or two blocks at fair 
speed. Then a red light (of difficulty). 
For, at certain measures, things will go 


-wrong and will persist in going wrong. 


Every time we face the printed page we 
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Yes — “Practice Makes Perfect’ C 


The name of Dr. Thomas Tapper is well known to teachers, although for the last 
fifteen years he has been engaged in business with the J. C. Penney Company. 


are conscious that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, smooth sailing characterizes it only 
in spots. Ultimately, our performance will 
be by no means a fluently flowing stream 
of motion. It is a humpety-hump affair. 
And in the end we cast the music aside 
to join a hundred other pieces that have 
beaten us in just the same way. Think of 
the tragedy of investing time, practice and 
hope in a continually increasing repertoire 
of compositions we cannot play! 

Let us try it once this better way. Better 
only because it is a little bit more in- 
clusive and inquiring than the way you 
have just witnessed. A new composition 
is before you. You are again assured by 
your teacher that victory will be yours if 
you stick to it. You trust. Though you now 
fully realize the humbug of that assurance. 
So we begin this time by taking an in- 
ventory of the things before us. This is 
wise. To know the contents of a package, 
you open it and turn it out intelligently. 
Let us proceed thus with this new music 
that is before us. We now cut the string. 

This is certainly a package replete in 
variety. Much of its contents is whoily 
new, if not in individual items, then in the 
combinations. they set up. Let us marshal 
them all before us just the same. We pro- 
ceed. Who wrote it? And why? (There 
is often an answer, even to this.) What is 
its expressive purpose? (Rhythm, senti- 
ment, color, or whatnot?) Key? Meter? 
Speed? Much pedal or little? What modu- 
lations and how long does each one per- 
sist? Where are the climax points? Where 
does the tone color emphasis lie? (The 
tune is not always at the top.) How many 
measures over all? (A very useful fact.) 
If the metronome mark is J = 120 and 
the composition is one hundred and twenty 
measures long in + meter, there is a total 
of four hundred and eighty beats, which, 
divided by the metronomic 120 means. that 
the performan:e will last, rubatos and the 
like excepted, ust four minutes. One might 
just as well know this. And then there 
comes the matter of form, the shape of the 
thing, which shows so obviously that music 
is a growth; that its parts are logical in 
succession; yet distinct as units, like blocks 
of marble in an edifice. And, best of all, 
the form or shape reveals itself to be, not 
a single strand, but many of these deftly 
joined into a unity. This fact of structure 
makes the necessary effort of memory the 
easiest thing possible. 


The Straight and Narrow Way 


HEN YOU START slowly (bless 
that word, “slowly”) to go through 
the thing. Any hard places? Certainly, 
plenty of them. Well, concerning them, do 
this: Put a lightly penciled circle around 
every phrase, measure, or spot where the 
red light of your fumbling hands stops the 
traffic. At this point, look, try, listen and 
analyze. There is a little quirk somewhere 
which, if you will pull it out, set it aside 
and look at it, will yield its secret. Ulti- 
mately, you will have removed all the 
penciled circles, one by one, as you master 
the difficulties they embrace. Then, one day, 
all the pages will be clean and the green 
light will shine from the first measure 
where you start to the end of the route. 
Who has not been solemnly counseled to 
practice one measure at a time? Yes, oc- 
casionally. But, often, this is the worst 
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advice one can give or accept. The practice 
unit cannot be logically segregated by any- 
thing so limiting as two bar lines. The prac- 
tice unit must be the rhythmic unit or a 
factor of such unit. This alone gives full 
consideration to what the hand must do 
to command one single position. Ordinarily, 
it is a fatality to break up the unit of hand 
motion. This is the deciding factor. The 
hand is continually moving from one point 
of repose to another. Often the journey is 
short. But its integrity as a complete move- 
ment must be preserved. 

It is amazing how quickly even knotty 
places will reveal their basic simplicity, 
once we slow down the film of our im- 
pulsive movie speed and look at them as 
units of one complete hand position, meas- 
ured from one point of repose to the next. 
There is more quiet mastery in this fact 
than mere words can tell. If any one thing 
stands out in pianism of a high degree 
of excellence, it is that the performer keeps 
the speed secure all the way through. He 
moves with the rhythmic smoothness of a 
motorcar on a road that is free of all kinds 
of traffic. The joy of his playing, in one 
particular, at least, is the assurance one 
feels that the tempo he sets up in the be- 
ginning he can maintain to the bitter end. 


Slow, steady, onward-moving practice, 
one rhythmic unit at a time, carefully 
mastered where the going is hard, reveals 
many things. You can get a clear idea of 
values that way and make a more perfect 
adjustment of them when you are ready to 
collate all the units into an ensemble. Why 
should the serious soul, for example, thump 
the very life out of the keyboard at the 
occasional measures in Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune that are marked forte? ‘“Doesn’t forte 
mean loud?” she asks in consternation. 
“Well,” we sigh in reply, “one needs not 
to use a hammer to delineate the delicate 
tracery of moonlight.” 


An Eternal Question 


HEN THERE IS tthe factor of the 

ultimate speed. Of course, much music 
is written to be performed at a hair-raising 
tempo. But this is not a universal privilege 
to be applied indiscriminately. I recall 
sitting once with Karl Reinecke. He was 
playing various passages from the sonatas 
of Beethoven, to illustrate tempi. Then he 
played Opus 2 No. 3, throughout. The im- 
pressive feature of it was its marvelous 
repose. The rate of speed dropped entirely 


out of the picture. Once again I was im- 
pressed with the fact that skillful piano- 
playing is a balance of rhythm, meter and 
tempo. It all gathers into a perfect motion, 
like the spinning of a boy’s top, which, as 
we used to say, “sleeps” when it comes to 
its maximum, 

One notices this in the performance of 
classical music especially. In the years of 
its regnance, as the prevailing school, peo- 
ple moved moderately. Speed, jazz and 
other forms of rapidity are with us to-day 
only because it is possible to procure, 
through a financing corporation at twenty- 
odd dollars a month, a mechanism in which 
we may travel, by license issued to us per- 
sonally, up to sixty or ninety miles an 
hour, if we can get away with it. 

Such speed is a social habit. Hence, it 
makes its way into the music of the day. 
But, still, there is with us a vast number of 
compositions that call for a moderate, re- 
poseful, sauntering, meandering tempo. Out 
of this truth an important fact emerges: 
It is quite as difficult to play a composition 
at a moderate tempo, perfectly sustained 
from beginning to end, as it is to let a 
pianistic whirlwind blow over the keyboard. 

It always interests me to note what 
people do at the piano just before they 


start in “to begin.” Generally, having taken 
“the proper position before the keyboard,” 
they start in the middle thereof on a triad* 
arpeggio and a gale of hastening common 
chord rushes to the right and to the left. 
Well, I had a great joy once upon a time. 
A pianist known the world over graciously 
accepted the invitation of his hostess to 
try her piano. He placed his hands together 
for a moment, as if consecrating them; 
then he played very softly a few chords in 
the middle of the keyboard, expressed his 
approval and withdrew. 

We may sum it all up in a few words. 

When we enter into an agreement with 
practice to go into partnership with us 
to make things perfect, our part of the 
contract calls for absolutely the finest 
model that can be prepared as that unit of 
operation upon which practice shall pro- 
ceed. Then, just one more thing. Human 
nature has inherited two tendencies that... 
will, in the end, beat even logical practice. 
They are routine and inertia. And, con- < 
sequently, it behooves us, in all we do, 
forever to overhaul our processes; to be 
constantly assured that what we do is 
abreast of that high perfection which prac- 
tice can attain for us if we do not lower the 
standard of our demands. ] 
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On Building A Piano Technic 


By J. Stuart Archer 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN on 

the subject of acquiring that com- 
mand of the keyboard which will enable 
the performer to render passage work 
smoothly and swiftly, which will endow 
him with the power of making the instru- 
ment sing, and make possible the cultiva- 
tion of that most difficult art of tone- 
gradation, that is to say, of being able to 
pass from a piano to a forte, or from a 
forte back to a plano in a steady crescendo 
or diminuendo. 

These three problems, which we may 
label agility, tone production and tone con- 
trol, by no means exhaust everything that 
comes under the heading of technic; but 
they are the three outstanding and impor- 
tant ones, and, of these three, the problem 
of agility is the one which, at first, pre- 
sents the most difficulty to the beginner. 
And for this reason, that, until proper 
muscular conditions have been established, 
one might almost say, before the “knack” 
has been acquired, the satisfactory per- 
formance of the simplest passage remains 
no less than an impossibility. 

Let us try to approach the subject from 
a severely practical point of view, not pre- 
tending to teach anyone who aspires to the 
career of a concert pianist, but rather to 
guide the beginner over the pitfalls that 
lie in his path, and to enable him to mas- 
ter the art of playing ordinary pieces or 
ordinary accompaniments in a satisfactory 
and musicianly manner. 

Now in order to acquire a fluent technic 
there are two master requirements that 
must be kept in mind, for it is on these 
that all schools of technic are based; they 
are: 1. Relaxation; 2. Arm and wrist 
rotation. 

1. Relaxation. Pupils are told to remem- 
ber to keep their fingers and wrists loose; 
but so often the pupil, in striving to get 
through the piece without a breakdown, 
forgets everything excepting the fact that 
he must not stop, and that he must not 
play wrong notes. Now stops and wrong 
notes are both obvious faults; but, com- 
pared with wrong muscular conditions, they 
count as. nothing. 

The principle of relaxation must be care- 
fully explained, the pupil must be made to 
sit with arms hanging down, so relaxed 
that, if any one pushed them, they would 
swing backwards and forwards like clock 
pendulums. While in this state let the fore- 
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arm be raised to the horizontal; and, if re- 
laxation is complete, as the forearm rises 
the hand will drop at the wrist to an angle 
of nearly ninety degrees with the arm. 

If the hand be now raised and placed on 
the keyboard and these muscular condi- 
tions maintained, the pupil is ready to be- 
gin to play. Theoretically, relaxation must 
be always maintained; so that if, during 
the execution of a brilliant passage, the 
arm were to be pulled away from the body, 
it would fall back against it, like an old- 
fashioned bell-pull falls back against the 
wall after it has been used to ring the bell. 

Most particularly to be guarded against 
is that form of muscular contraction which 
arises from clutching or grabbing the keys. 
The forearm must be thought of as a beam 
scale. Encourage the feeling of an imag- 
inary weight just beyond the elbow joint 
which tends to lift the hand off the keys 
thus: 


H is the hand, E the elbow joint and 
W the weight on the imaginary prolonga- 
tion of the forearm. If W is allowed to get 
on the other side of E, the fingers begin 
to dig into the keys, and that is fatal. 

2. Arm and Wrist Rotation. Those who 
do not play the piano imagine that the 
marvelous agility of the pianist’ arises 
solely from trained finger action, that the 
forearm is held out like a toasting fork, 
that the fingers waggle up and down from 
their knuckle joints, and that years of pa- 
tient practice are required to endow them 
with sufficient strength and independence 
to play even a scale rapidly and evenly. 
Nothing so ludicrously far from the truth 
could be imagined. Practice five finger ex- 
ercises till the Day of Judgment, and still 
the fourth and fifth fingers will be weaker 
than the first three, for a reason that any- 
one who possesses the most elementary 
knowledge of anatomy knows. We must 
use arm and wrist rotation to help out 
these two weak fingers. Suppose we have 
to play with the right hand 


ANERCHIAD I GERDDORIAETH 


This is the way the Welshman says “Hail to Music!” The portrait is of the famous 
Clara Novello Welsh Choir on one of its world tours. This organization has 
attracted the highest of admiration, wherever it has been heard 


Ex.2 x 


Allegro i See 


The hand would start in its normal po- 
sition, but, during the playing of the five 
ascending notes, it would gradually tilt 
downwards so that, by the time the fifth — 
finger plays G, the right side of the hand 
will lie, approximately, one inch lower, that — 
is, nearer the keyboard. 


The five repeated G’s must be played 
partly by finger action and partly by wrist 
rotation. This dual technic is a subtle and 
difficult matter to explain to the pupil. 
It is better not to say too much about it 
at first. Begin by teaching the proper fin- 
gering; and, when that is mastered, let 
the idea of rotation be, as it were, grafted 
on. The younger pupils will more easily 
solve the problem, the older ones will have 
a stiffer time, but let them remember what . 
real fun can be got out of conquering diffi- 
culties. Oliver Wendell Holmes tells the 
story of a man who began learning the 
fiddle at the age of sixty, and who derived 
great consolation, if not much music, 
from it. 4 
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Anyone who has mastered these princi- 
ples, who can play his scales and arpeggios 
evenly and fluently, has laid a solid founda- 4 
tion on which a superstructure of the : 
higher branches of technic can be securely ; 
built; but he who has not done so builds J 
on sand, 4 


Music Vacations — . 
By Esther Wallace Dixon 


Music vacations are very beneficial to 
the younger pupils. Continual practice of 
music is apt to get monotonous, without a 
few days off occasionally for recreation. 
Three vacations each year preferably of 
two weeks each, seem to bring good results. 
This helps to avoid missed lessons, as well 
as having the pupil come back from the 
vacation with a new incentive for work. 
According to psychology, rest periods are 
just as important for development as work 
periods. ; 
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MAGNOLIA GARDENS, NEAR CHARLESTON 


i a HARLESTON, S. C- « 
if. | ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH, © PIRATE HOUSE,” py CHARLESTON 
: “Plantation Echoes” 
iF In which the Author describes a Visit to a “Negro Folk Music-Drama,” the most 


: . primitive of American Negro music, as given each year in Charleston, South Carolina. 


of South Carolina. You will note 
first of all a number of inlets and islands. 
This gives an isolation and a different 
character to the surrounding country, which 
in some ways accounts for the distinctive 
charm of the delightful city of Charleston, 
with its rare and beautiful colonial archi- 
tecture and its magnolia, cypress, and other 
gardens, that, when ablaze with springtime 
azaleas, wistaria and roses, with a mystic 
background of swaying Spanish moss, 
make one of the finest exhibitions of floral 
pyrotechnics on earth. In and around the 


By Virginia 


ET OUT your map and take a look 
§ at the Atlantic coast in the vicinity 
j 


lean years of the depression, the farmers 
on the coastal islands and the adjoining 
country could barely make a living. Their 
Negro field hands went poorly clad and 
poorly fed. Their shoes were even held 
together with wire. Yet they devoutly met 
every Tuesday evening and found solace in 
singing their spirituals. At this time George 
Gershwin had decided to make an opera 
upon the subject of Du Bose Heyward’s 
play, “Porgy,” the scene of which is laid 
in Charleston. He went south, to acquaint 
himself with Gullah music, and was invited 
to Mrs. Rosa Wilson’s plantation to hear 
a private performance of Gullah songs 


G. Tupper 


‘plays, entirely improvised, are given each 
year as a regular feature of “Azalea Week” 
at Charleston; and many buy tickets far 
ahead in order not to be disappointed, as 
the performances tax the largest halls and 
theaters of the city. 

It was a bold stroke to take a group 
of ignorant laborers, fresh from the cotton 
fields, and, without any coaching whatso- 
ever, to present them to a distinguished 
audience, so that a picture of their lives 
and their faith and joy could be truthfully 
portrayed. 


The Negro Folk Play of Charleston 


and with no attempt at costume, gather at 
the shanty of their spiritual father (sperchal 
faddah), Caesar Roper. An oil lamp and a 
clock are on his table. The lamp serves as 
a cigarette lighter during the meeting. 

After the usual greetings, Caesar Roper 
asks, “Anybody feel like he wan’ to sing?” 

Julia Murray sings softly, “I String Up 
My Shoes.” 


Ex 1 STRING UP MY SHOES 


Ge 
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I string up my shoes and I 
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Malsie at “loney,’ Gullah for “to balance 
a basket on the head, or to go alone.” 
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Three former slaves, active members of “Plantation Echoes.” Left to right: Uncle John 
Bias, ninety years; Maum Sax Wineglass, ninety-two; Uncle Sam Simmons, ninety-two. 


: Me s 
) Rosa Bell, with a basket of “spuds,” 
_ takes a part in “Plantation Echoes.” 


‘MARCH, 1937 


shoes aw I 


Oh, I string 
started ; 


I’m so far from Home. 


up 


my 


I looked down the road aw I wondered, 
Aw I wondered, an’ I wondered. 
Oh, I string up my shoes aw I 
started ; 
I’m so far from Home. 


The spirituals are accompanied only by 
“shouting.” “Shouting” is the rhythmic 
sway of muscular bodies, the clapping of 
hands, the tapping of feet in perfect time 
to the singing. One voice raises the tune, 
and the others join in till all are singing 
in unison. 

Many spirituals are syncopated in 
rhythm; and all are an expression of a deep 
and sincere faith. As the singers grow 
more fervent they tap in double quick time 
with their feet, so that they appear to 
dance in a religious ecstasy. They sing in 
perfect time and have a marvelous sense 
of pitch. 

Caesar Roper now preaches. No one but 
the island people can understand Gullah. 


The city Negro has shed it long ago. The 
preacher is continually accompanied by 
“Amens” from the congregation, and by 


such remarks as, “You tell ’um, bruddah,” 
and “You tell ’um, sister.” 
The singers drift, without 
from one spiritual to another. 
testimony, and “get religion.” 
Maum Mack stands up, waving her hands 
as she dances and cries, “Git out mah way 


and let me shine like a morning star!” 


interruption, 
They bear 


SHINE LIKE A MORNING STAR 
Ex.2 ~ 


ad 


ee 
Sword of here,__ 


SS 


Shine like a morn-ing star; Shine, oh, shine, 


(o3eS s e oe ee 


Shine like a morn - ing star! 


Je- sus gim-me 


Crown of Jesus, see me here, 
Shine like a morning star; 
Shine, oh, shine, 

Shine like a morning star! 
Dis shoes of Jesus, gimme here, 
Shine like a morning star; 
Shine, oh, shine, 
Shine like a morning star! 
Dis life dat Jesus gimme here, 
Shine like a morning star; 
Shine, oh, shine, 

Shine like a morning star! 


And so the meeting goes on all taking a 
lively part. 

Their communion 
Red, Red Wine. 


hymn is sung, The 


THE RED, RED WINE 
Ex.3 


Lord, Ought ta been in heb’n ten thou-sand 


the 

If my mother ask for me, 
Tell her death done summons me; 
Ought ta been in heben 

Ten thousand years; 

Eating of the bread; 

Oh, yes, my Lord, 

Ought ta been in heben 

Ten thousand years, 

Eating of the bread. 


years Drink-in’ of 


child, I am some poor moth - ers 
Oe: ; 5 
child; If the Lord will lead us 


gen-tly, 1 am some poor moth-er’s child: 


It may be if I am a stranger, 
I may be so far from Home; 


THE SWORD GATE, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Note the sword in the central design of each gate. 


Finally the spiritual father raises their 
closing hymn, Together Let Us Sweetly 
Live, which is sung in chorale style; and 
then he pronounces the benediction. 

TOGETHER LET US SWEETLY LIVE 
Ex.4 
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To - geth-er let us sweet-ly live, To - 
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geth-er let us die, And each a_ star-ry— 


If my moth-er ask for 


me, Tell her 


SSS 


death done sum-mons me; Ought ta been in 


GPS dd abe-y Bae 


hebn ten thou-sand years Drink-in’ of the 


Se ‘ 


wine, Drink-in’ of the red, red 


wine,Drink-in’ of the * 
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wine, Oh, yes, my 


crown re-ceive,And reign a-bove the sky. 


We part in body, but not in mind, 


Our mind contain in one; 
We meet, oh, Jedus in thy name, 
And in thy name we part. 
Act II 
A Twilight Burial 
The second act is highly emotional. The 
curtain rises on a child’s grave in the 
wilderness. Two women kneel, one on each 
side of the mound. They sing, J am Some 
Poor Mother's Child. 


I AM SOME POOR MOTHER'S CHILD 
Ex.5 DUET 


, 
some poor moth - ers 


If the Lord will lead me gently, 
I am some poor Mother's child. 


I am some poor Mother's child, 
I am some poor Mother’s child, 
It may be if I’m a drunkard, 

I am some poor Mother’s child. 


The spiritual father leads the mourners 
singing Jordan River so Chilly and Cold. 


JORDAN RIVER SO CHILLY AND COLD 


Ex.6 


Riv er so chill-y and cold, Jor-dan 


Chill-y my bod-y but 


They carry dimly lit lanterns and bits 
of colored glass and china, the dead child’s 
playthings. They place these and the medi- 
cine bottles left by the child on the tiny 
grave. Sometimes food is left in the belief 
that the spirit returns after dark. (In 
that dramatic story, “Half Pint Flask,” Du 


not_ my soul. 


Bose Heyward tells of the terrible thing 
that befell a man who took a flask from a 
negro grave.) 

The bereft mother screams, “I can’t 
hold out no mo’,” and flings herself on the 
grave. Caesar Roper says, “Remember the 
grave is your bed; Heben is your new 
home beyond the sky. Have fait’ een Jedus 
as you cross the foamin’ Sea.” 


Two men carry out the mother. She is _ 
heard faintly crying, “I yiel’! Oh, Lord; I / 
1” i 


yiel’ ! 
Someone starts the Funeral Train and 
the company joins in. 


THE FUNERAL TRAIN 


Ev-'ry bod-y gwan-a 


ride On de fun-ral train, Get your 


Sibed in your hand Get your. house 


fun - ral 


On de 


My sister done ride 

On de fun’ral train, 

My sister done ride B) 
On de funral train, 
Get your sword in your hand, 

Get your house in order, . 
My sister done ride 

De fuwral train. 


My bruddah done ride 7 
On de funral train, ; 

My bruddah done ride 

On de fuwral train, 

Get your sword in your hand, 

Get your house in order, 

My bruddah done ride 

De fun’ral train. 


Then the spiritual father leads the 
mourners back home. He warns them, 
“If you want to find Jedus, go in the 
wilderness.” This they firmly believe and 
they actually go alone in the wilderness 
seeking their Lord. 


Act TII . 
Saturday Barn Dance 

The joyous climax of the play is the 
barn dance. One Negro plucks the guitar, 
another beats the family wash tub for a 
drum, and a third scrapes a scrubbing board 
with thimbles and a kitchen knife. This 
is the homely orchestra for the dance. The 
grace, the barbaric abandon, and the pas- 
sion of these dusky children of the fields 
always bring down the house. 

In the Ring, or Circle, Dance, twenty- 
four Negroes join hands in a circle. This 
is danced in sets. George Murray calls 
out the sets. The other Negroes sit around, 
clapping their hands and tapping their feet. 

Other dances are the Snaket, the Grape- 4 
vine Twist, and the Camel’s Walk. Two ~ 
rubber-legged boys dance the Cornfield 
Toe Dance. The Buck and the Pigeon 
Wing follow. Even rheumatic old Negroes 
forget their stiff joints and throw them- 
selves into the dizzy whirl. In conclusion 
all dance the Charleston, the Gang dance, 
and Ball de Jack. Then they all shake — 
hands with each other and say, “I’se ’gwan 
lebe you een de hands ob de Lord.” 

(Continued on Page 204) 


THE ETUDE 


a _J HEN I WAS NINE my parents 
i W gave me a piano mistress. I -very 
quickly learned to read music, and, 
as the result of reading, soon had a longing 
to improvise, a pursuit to which I devoted 
- myself, and which for a long time was my 
favorite occupation, There cannot have 
_ been anything very ‘teresting in these 
__ improvisations, because I was frequently 
reproached for wasting my time in that 
“way instead of practicing properly, but I 
was definitely of a different opinion, and 
the reproaches vexed me considerably. Al- 
though to-day I understand and admit the 
need of this discipline for a child of nine 
or ten, I must say that my constant work 
at improvisation was not absolutely fruit- 
less; for, on the one hand, it contributed 
to my better knowledge of the piano, and, 
‘on the other, it sowed the seed of musical 
ideas. Apropos of this, I should like to 
quote a remark of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
that he made later on when I became his 
pupil. I asked him whether I was right 
in always composing at the piano. “Some 
compose at the piano,” he replied, “and 
some without a piano. As for you, you will 
~ compose at the piano.’ As a matter of 
~ fact, I do compose at the piano and I do 
not regret it. I go further; I think it is a 
thousand times better to compose in direct 
contact with the physical medium of sound 
than to work in the abstract medium pro- 
duced by one’s imagination. 
io Apart from my improvisation and piano 
5 practice, I found immense pleasure in read- 
ing the opera scores. of which my father’s 
library consisted—all the more so because 
I was able to read with great facility. My 
mother also had that gift, and I must 
have inherited it from her. Imagine my 
joy, therefore, when for the first time I 
was taken to the theater where they were 
giving an opera with which as a pianist 
I was already familiar. It was “A Life for 
the Tsar,” and it was then I heard an 
orchestra for the first time. And what 
an orchestra—Glinka’s! The impression 
was indelible, but it must not be supposed 
- that this was due solely to the fact that 
‘it: was the first orchestra I ever heard. To 
this day, not only Glinka’s music in itself, 
but his orchestration as well, remains a 
perfect monument of musical art—so in- 
telligent is his balance of tone, so distin- 
guished and delicate his instrumentation ; 
and by the latter I mean his choice of in- 
struments and his way of combining them. 
I was indeed fortunate in happening on a 
chef d’euvre for my first contact with 
«great music. That is why my attitude to- 
; “wards Glinka has always been one of un- 
bounded gratitude. 


j 


} 


- 


| 
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An Exotic Culture 


4 HE ONLY PLACE where my bud- 
s ding ambition had any encouragement 
was in the house of my uncle Ielatchitch, 
my mother’s brother-in-law. Both he and 
this children were fervent music lovers, 
with a general tendency to champion very 
advanced work, or what we then con- 
sidered to be such. My uncle belonged to 
the class of society then predominating in 
St. Petersburg, which was composed of 
well-to-do landowners, officials of the 
her ranks, magistrates, barristers, and 
like. They all prided themselves on 
r liberalism, extolled progress, and 
nsidered it the thing to profess so-called 
dvanced” opinions in politics, art, and 
branches of social life. The reader can 


} 
t 
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By Igor Stravinsky 


The following is an extract from the recently published “Stravinsky—An Auto- 
biography” and is herewith presented by permission of the publishers, Simon and 
Schuster, copyright, 1936. Igor Fedorovitch Stravinsky, was born at Oranienbaum, 
near Petrograd, June 17, 1882. He was an excellent pianist at the age of ten. His 
father wanted him to be a lawyer, but a meeting with Rimsky-Korsakoff, in 1902, 


determined him to be a composer. He studied for four years with Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and produced many works, notably ballets, which were given with tremendous suc- 
cess by the Diaghileff Russian Ballet. Since then he has composed quite voluminously 
im many different styles and has become the foremost Russian master of the present 
day. The following passages are from a very spirited and readable work telling of his 
varied experiences in musical art—Enpiror’s Note 


was like: a compulsory atheism, a some- 
what bold affirmation of “the Rights of 
Man,” an attitude of opposition to “tyran- 
nical” government, the cult of- material- 
istic science, : 
and, at the 

same time, 

admiration 

for Tolstoy 

and his am- 

ateur Chris- 

tianizing. 

Special ar- 

tistic tastes 

went with 

this men- 

tality, and it 

is easy to see 

what they 

looked for 

and appreci- 

ated in music. 

Obviously 

naturalism 

was the or- 

der of the 

day, pushed 

to the point 

of realistic 

expression 
and accom- 

panied, as 

was to be 

expected, by 

popular and 

nationalistic 

tendencies 

and admira- 

tion for folk- 

lore. And it 

was on such 

grounds that 

these sincere 

music lovers 

believed that 

they must 

justify their enthusiasm—quick and spon- 
taneous though it was—for the works of 
Moussorgsky ! 

It would, however, be unfair to imply 
that this set had no appreciation of sym- 
phonic music; Brahms was admired, and 
a little later Bruckner was discovered, 
and a special transcription of Wagner’s 
tetralogy was played as a pianoforte duet. 
Was it Glazounoff, adopted son of the Five, 
with his heavy German academic sym- 
phonies, or the lyrical symphonies of 
Tschaikowsky, or the epic symphonies of 
Borodin, or the symphonic poems of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, that imbued this group with 
its taste for symphonism? Who can say? 
But, however that may be, all these 
ardently devoted themselves to that type 
of music. 

It was thanks to this environment that I 
got to know the great German composers. 
As for the French moderns, they had not 
yet penetrated this circle, and it was only 
later that I had a chance to hear them. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


: Musical Saturation 
~JN SO far as school life permitted, 
I used to go to symphony concerts 
and to recitals by famous Russian or for- 
eign pianists, 


and in this 
way I heard 
Josef Hof- 


mann, whose 
serious, pre- 
cise, and fin- 
ished playing 
filled me with 
such. enthusi- 
asm that I 
redoubled my 
zeal in study- 
ing the piano. 
Among other 
celebrities 
who ap- 
peared in St. 
Petersburg at 
the ‘time, I 
remember 
Sophie Men- 
ter, Eugen 
d’Atbert, 
Reisenauer, 
~and -such of 
our- own fa- 
mous virtuosi 
as the pianist 
Annette Es- 
sipoff, the 
wife of Les- 
chetitzky, and 
the violinist, 
Leopold 
Auer. 

There were 

also great 
symphonic 
concerts 
given by two 
important so- 
cieties—the Imperial Musical Society and 
the Russian Symphony Concerts—founded 
by Mitrophan Belaieff, that great patron 
and publisher of music. 

The concerts of the Imperial Society 
were often conducted by Napravnik, whom 
I already knew through the Imperial Opera, 
of which he was for many years the dis- 
tinguished conductor. It seems to me that 
in spite of his austere conservatism he 
was the type of conductor which even 
to-day I prefer to all others. Certainly and 
unbending rigor in the exercise of his’ art; 
complete contempt for all affection and 
showy effects alike in the presentation of 
the work and in gesticulation; not the 
slightest concession to the public; and added 
to that, iron discipline, mastery of the first 
order, an infallible ear and memory, and, 
as a result, perfect clarity and objectivity 
in the rendering. . . . What better can one 
imagine? Hans Richter, a much better known 
and more celebrated conductor, whom I heard 
a little later when he came to St. Peters- 


Early Musical Influences in My Life 


burg to conduct the Wagner operas, had 
the same qualities. He also belonged to 
that rare type of conductor whose sole 
ambition is to penetrate the spirit and the 
aim of the composer, and to submerge him- 
self in the score. 

I used to go also to the Belaieff Sym- 
phony Concerts. Belaieff had formed a 
group of musicians whom he helped in 
every way: giving them material assistance, 
publishing their works and having them 
performed at his concerts. The leading 
figures in this group were Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Glazounoff, who were 
joined by Liadoff and, later on, Tcherep- 
nin, the brothers Blumenfeld, Sokoloff, and 
other pupils of Rimsky-Korsakoff. This 
group, though the offspring of the Five, 
rapidly changed, and, perhaps without real- 
izing it, developed a new school, little by 
little taking possession of the Conservatoire 
in place of the old academicians who had 
directed it since its’ foundation by Anton 
Rubinstein. 


The Horizon Widens 

HEN I GOT into touch with some 

of the members of this group, 
its transformation into a new school had 
already been accomplished, so that I found 
myself confronted by an academy whose 
zsthetics and dogmas were well established, 
and had to be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. 

I was then of an age—the age of early 
apprenticeship—when the critical faculty is 
generally lacking, and one blindly accepts 
truths propounded by those whose prestige 
is unanimously recognized, especially when 
this prestige is concerned with the mastery 
of technic and the art of savoir faire. Thus 
I accepted their dogmas’ quite spontane- 
ously, and all the more readily because at 
that time I was a fervent admirer of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff. I was espe- 
cially drawn to the former by his melodic 
and harmonic inspiration, which then 
seemed to me full of freshness; to the 
latter by his feeling for symphonic form; 
and to both by their scholarly workman- 
ship. I need hardly stress how much I 
longed to attain this ideal of perfection 
_in which I really saw the highest degree 
of art; and with all the feeble means at 
my disposal I assiduously strove to imitate 
them in my attempts at composition. 

It was during these years that I made 
the acquaintance of Ivan Pokrovsky, a 
young man, older than myself, highly cul- 
tured, with advanced tastes, a lover of art 
in general and of music in particular. My 
association with him was very pleasant, 
because it relieved the monotony of school 
life and at the same time extended the 
field of my artistic ideas. He introduced 
me to authors of whom, till then, I had 
known nothing—above all to French com- 
posers such as Gounod, Bizet, Delibes, and 
Chabrier. Even then I noticed a certain 
affinity between the music of these com- 
posers and that of Tschaikowsky, an affinity 
which I saw much more clearly when, 
later, I was able to examine and compare 
their works with a more practiced eye. It 
is true that I was familiar with those 
pages of “Faust” and “Carmen” which one 
heard everywhere; but it was chiefly the 
fact that I was always hearine them that 

- had prevented me from consciously form- 
ing an opinion of these musicians. It was 
only .on looking into their works with 
Pokrovsky that I discovered in them a 
musical language which was unfamiliar 
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to me, and which differed noticeably from 
that of the Belaieff group and its kind. 
I found in them a different type of musical 
writing, different harmonic methods, a dif- 
ferent melodic conception, a freer and 
fresher feeling for this form. This gave 
rise to doubts, as yet barely perceptible, 
with regard to what had up till then seemed 
unassailable dogma. That is why I am 
eternally grateful to Pokrovsky; for from 
my discussions with him dates my gradual 
emancipation from the influence that, all 
unknown to myself, the academicism of 
the time was exercising over me. I must 
say, however, that for many years to come, 
in spite of everything, the domination of 
this group was still noticeable in me. 

Indeed, I often undertook to defend the 
princpiles of the group, and in a most 
peremptory manner, when I came up 
against the antiquated opinions of those 
who did not realize that they themselves 
had long since been left behind. Thus I had 
to battle with my second piano mistress, 
a pupil and admirer of Anton Rubinstein. 
She was an excellent pianist and a good 
musician, but completely obsessed by her 
adoration for her illustrious master, whose 
views she blindly accepted; and I had 
great difficulty in making her accept the 
scores of Rimsky-Korsakoff or of Wagner 
—which at that period I was fervently 
studying. But here I must say that, not- 
withstanding our differences of opinion, 
this excellent musician managed to give a 
new impetus to my piano playing and to 
the development of my technic. At that 
moment the question of my vocation had not 
been raised in any definite form, either by 
parents or by myself. And how could one 
in fact foretell the hazardous course of a 
composer’s career? My parents, like the 
majority of their class, therefore, thought 
above all of giving me the education neces- 
sary to enable me to obtain a post, admin- 
istrative or otherwise, which would assure 
me a livelihood. That is why, as soon as 
I had matriculated, they considered it ad- 
visable that I should study law at the 
University of St. Petersburg. As for my 
inclinations and my predilections for music, 
they regarded them as mere amateurism, 
to be encouraged up to a point, without 
in the least taking into consideration the 
degree to which my aptitudes might be 
developed. This now seems to me quite 
natural. 


The Irk of Orderly Study 


HE NEXT FEW YEARS, in which 

I had to matriculate and then to work 
at the University, were, as may well be 
imagined, by no means attractive from 
my point of view, because my interests all 
lay elsewhere. However, at my urgent re- 
quest, my parents agreed to give me a 
teacher of harmony. I therefore began the 
study of harmony, but, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, I found no satisfaction in . it, 
perhaps owing to the pedagogical incom- 
petence of my teacher, perhaps to the 
method used, and perhaps—and this is most 
likely—to my inherent aversion to any 
dry study. Let me make myself clear. I 


always did, and still do, prefer to achieve 
my aims and to solve any problems which 
confront me in the course of my work 
solely by my own efforts, without having 
recourse to established processes which do, 
it is true, facilitate the task, but which 
must first be learned and then remembered. 
To learn and remember such things, how- 
ever useful they might be, always seemed 
to me dull and boring; I was too lazy for 
that sort of work, especially as I had little 
faith in my memory. If that had been better, 
I should certainly have found more in- 
terest, and possibly even pleasure, in it. 
I insist on the word “pleasure,” though 
some people might find it too light a word 
for the scope and significance of the feel- 
ing that I am trying to indicate. 

But I can experience this feeling of pleas- 
ure in the very process of work, and in 
looking forward to the joy that any find 
or discovery may bring. And I admit that 
I am not sorry that this should have been 
so, because perfect facility would, of neces- 
sity, have diminished my eagerness in striv- 
ing, and the satisfaction of having “found” 
would not have been complete. 

On the other hand, I was much drawn 
to the study of counterpoint, though that 
is generally considered a dry subject, use- 
ful only for pedagogical purposes. From 
about the age of eighteen I began to study 
it alone, with no other help than an ordi- 
nary manual. The work amused me, even 
thrilled me, and I was never tired of it. 
The first contact with the science of 
counterpoint opened up at once a far 
vaster and more fertile field in the domain 
of musical composition than anything that 
harmony could offer me, And so I set 
myself with heart and soul to the task 
of solving the many problems it contains. 
This amused me tremendously, but it was 
only later that I realized to what an ex- 
tent those exercises had helped to develop 
my judgment and my taste in music. They 
stimulated my imagination and my desire 
to compose; they laid the foundation of all 
my future technic, prepared me thoroughly 
for the study of form, of orchestration, 
and of instrumentation which later I took 
up with Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Never the Twain Shall Meet 
ERE I MUST BREAK the thread 


of my story in order to acquaint the 
reader with the antagonism which was in- 
evitably to arise between opinion in aca- 
demic circles and the new trend in art 
which these two societies stood for. I 
will not expatiate on the aggressive hos- 
tility with which the reactionary and con- 
servative set in the Academy and the 
Imperial Society for the Encouragement 
of Art met the activities of Diaghileff, and 
particularly his review, Mir Iskoustva— 
and God knows what he endured in that 
struggle! I will touch here only on the 
musicians. and their attitude towards the 
whole of this new movement. Certainly the 
majority.of the Conservatoire pedagogues 
were against it, and accused it, of course, 
of corrupting the taste of the younger 
generation. But I must say, in justice to 


Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff, that, not- 
withstanding their disapproval, they had 
sufficient courage and finesse not to make a 
sweeping condemnation of everything seri- 
ous and appreciable that modern art had 
to offer. 

The following is illustrative of the atti- 
tude of the old master towards Debussy. 
At a concert where one of the latter’s 
works was on the program asked Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff what he thought of it. He 
answered in these very words: “Better not 
listen to him; one runs the risk of getting 
accustomed to him and one would end by 
liking him.” But such was not the attitude 
of his disciples—they were more royalist 
than the King. The rare exceptions dis- 
coverable among them served only to prove 
the rule. My recollection of Liadoff is a 
pleasant one. His head looked very much 
like that of a Kalmuck woman, and he had 
a gentle, agreeable, and kindly nature. Bent 
on clear and meticulous writing, he was 
very strict with his pupils and with him- 
self, composing very little and working 
slowly, and, so to speak, under a micro- 
scope. He read much, and, considering the 
atmosphere of the Conservatoire where he 
was professor, he was fairly broad-minded. 

It must not be imagined that my inclina- 
tion towards the new tendencies, of which 
I have just spoken, meant any diminution 
in my adoration for my old masters, be- 
cause all the appreciations expressed above 
were then only subconsciously germinating, 
while consciously I felt an imperative need 


to get a foothold in my profession. I could 
achieve that only by submitting to the 
discipline of these masters, and, by im- 
plication, to their esthetics. This discipline, 
while of the utmost rigor, was at the same 
time most productive, and it was in no 
way responsible for the number of medi- 
ocrities of the Prix de Rome type to which 
our Academy gave birth every year. But, 
as I have said, in submitting to their dis- 
cipline I was confronted by their zsthetics, 
from which it could not be divorced. In- 
deed, every doctrine of esthetics, when 
put into practice, demands a particular 
mode of expression—in fact, a technic of 
its own; for, in art, such a thing as a tech- 
nic founded on no given basis—in short, 
a technic in the void—would be utterly 
inconceivable; and it would be still more 
difficult to imagine when a whole group, 
or school, is under consideration. I cannot, 
therefore, reproach my teachers for having, 
clung to their own esthetics; they could 
not have done otherwise; and, as a matter 
of fact, it was no hindrance to me. On 
the other hand, the technical knowledge 
that I acquired, thanks to them, gave me 
a foundation of incalculable value in its 
solidity, on which I was able later to 
establish and develop my own craftsman- 
ship. No matter what the subject may be, 
there is only one course for the beginner; 
he must at first accept a discipline imposed 
from without, but only as the means of 
obtaining freedom for, and strengthening 
himself in, his own method of expression. 


Musical Mathematics 


How to Add and Multiply Notes 


By Riva Henry 


Every music teacher wants to give his 
or her younger pupils a thorough under- 
standing of notation and time values, but 
the question is, how can he present such 
work so that it will appeal to the young- 
sters? For children who like arithmetic the 
following plan of musical mathematics is 
suggested. 

To the beginners give simple arithmetic 
examples like these which may be solved 
with notes or with figures: 


+ e = |Je||.. (Four and four are eight) 
x | = J..(Two times one is two) 

— | = J..(Three minus one leaves two) 
— J = 2..(With the answer in figures) 


Students past the second grade at school 
can do the more advanced problems shown 
here. These should be worked out with the 
answers in figures, 


Musical addition 


° | fe 
2) ee | 
ANd cei elt 
A BS 4 


Musical multiplication 


Cite ral cae 

a | 

By ay 
168 4 4 

Ie OO, te 2 
Musical subtraction 

ee eee 

2 J 4 
() ene Zz 


Teachers may outline this home work 
during their spare time, or they may en- 
courage the youngsters to make up their 
own problems. Either way provides an ex- 
cellent drill in notation values, and the plan 
really does interest children of the gram- 
mar school age. 


$k 


“To cultivate art, to love it and to foster 
it is entirely compatible with all that which 
makes a successful business man.” 


—Otto H. Kahn. 
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RADIO IN MURALS 
In the Radio Station WIBM, of Jackson, pecan one large wall is devoted to a mural of the Radio, by the Michigan artist, Allan Thomas. The painting is in modern 
style and has been highly praised 
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The Strangest of the Arts 


By John Hix 


a young Greek gingerly picked up 
a shield and joined his fellow towns- 
men to stand against the invading armies 
of Cyrus the Great. The young Greek was 
no hero—when the fighting became too hot 
he threw down his shield and staged an 


pe yee cone CENTURIES ago 


S. orderly one-man retreat out of the danger 


zone. 

Thus, strange as it seems, the national 
anthem of the United States, The Star 
Spangled Banner, had its beginning in his- 
tory. 

The young Greek was Anacreon. He lived, 
by reason of his discretion, and became a 
famous poet. He sang the praise of wine 
and love, much to the liking of old King 
Polycrates of Samos, who invited the 
happy young bard to join his court. 


The Star Spangled Banner 


OST OF Anacreon’s poems were 

lost; but the spirit of his works lived 
on, and about two thousand years later a 
group of his devotees in London organized 
the Anacreon Club, to perpetuate his mem- 
ory. Somebody wrote a drinking song for 
the club and called it Anacreon in Heaven. 
The tune is believed to have been borrowed 
from a peasant folk song from Brittany— 
and, were it heard, you would probably 
stand up and take off your hat. You would 
swear it to be The Star Spangled Banner. 
In. a way you would be right, for the 


MARCH, 1937 


a 


The young Greek threw down his shield and retre 


Wherein the creator of “Strange As It Seems” tells some unfamil- 
iar facts about familiar tunes; With illustrations by the author. 


words that Francis Scott Key was inspired 
to write, while on board a British battle- 
ship on the night of September 14, 1814, 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
were set to this tune of Anacreon in 
Heaven. So it comes about that apparently 
the national anthem of the United States 
is sung to a French tune which was popu- 
larized as an English drinking song hon- 
oring a Greek poet. 

The story of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is a fair example of the strangeness 
that. surrounds almost every phase of 
music—for music is the strangest of the 
arts. Melody is the one thing on earth 
that cannot be translated into words. One 
may describe a Mona Lisa or a Taj Mahal 
so that his listener gets a mental picture 
of what he is talking about. It may not be 
accurate, but it will be at least some sort 
of a visualization. But with all the descrip- 
tive powers of the English language, or 
any other language for that matter, there 
is no describing of Pop Goes the Weasel 
well enough to give a listener the faintest 
idea of how the tune actually goes, if he 
has not heard it before. If you do not be- 
lieve it, just try it. 

Music has a language of its own, an 
international and universal language. The 
caste system, rigidly adherel to in other 
arts, is broken at will in music. Listen 
and you will hear bits of a master’s melody 
woven into the jazz of a honky-tonk. 


Watch, too, and you will see a nation snap 
to attention to the strains of a folk tune 
first sung three thousand miles away by 
Breton peasants. 


Home, Sweet Home 


HE INCONGRUITIES of music are 

not the least of its fascinations. 
Home, Sweet Home was written by a 
homeless man, John Howard Payne, born 
in New York, in 1792; and he did not 
collect a cent for it, even though its popu- 
larity swept over the world. Payne has 
been wept over for generations as the 
poor, wandering, homeless man. In that 
he has been maligned. He was not poor. 
On the contrary he was rather successful 
as an actor, a producer and the author 
of sixty plays. Some of his best works 
were written while he occupied a luxurious 
suite in the best part of Paris. Payne was 
a wanderer, but it was because he liked 
to wander; and he was homeless because 
he would not stay at home. 

Home, Sweet Home first appeared as a 
solo in Payne’s opera, “Clari; or, The Maid 
of Milan,” which in itself was really an 
adaptation of a play which had already 
been presented. In this play, Clari, who 
had run away with a duke, hears a group 
of strolling players sing a song of her 
native land, which so strongly moves her 
that she returns home. This song was the 
now world famous Home, Sweet Home. 


ated out of danger—and thus The Star Spangled Banner had its beginning in history. 


The music was not original with Payne, 
as it had previously been published in a 
collection compiled by the famous British 
composer, Henry Rowley Bishop, who 
called it a Sicilian air. 


John Philip Sousa also received inspira- 
tion through travel. His most popular 
march, The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
came to him, in its entirety, during an 
ocean voyage. En route from Naples to 
New York, the music kept running through 
his mind. On arrival in America, he set 
the composition down on paper exactly as 
it had been played by his “brain-band,” 
and not a single note ever has been 
changed. The Stars and Stripes Forever 
is. probably the best known and most 
popular of Sousa’s compositions. For his first 
marches he received little or nothing. Full 
rights for both the Washington Post March 
and the High School Cadets March 
brought only thirty-five dollars each. It 
has been estimated that from all sources 
combined, The Stars and Stripes Forever 
earned its composer over three hundred 
thousand dollars. The great bandmaster’s 
Semper Fidelis, the march of the United 
States Marine Corps, and The Star Span- 
gled Banner are the only two pieces of 
music officially recognized by the United 
States Government. While The Stars and 
Stripes Forever is not as yet officially 
recognized, no other composition is more 
representative of the American spirit. 


\ 
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The Marseillaise 


When The Marscillaise, potent national 
anthem of the French, was written, it was 
dedicated to a German nobleman, head of 
a German regiment. The honored foreigner 
was Count Nikolaus Luckner, commander 
of the Luckner Hussars, who marched his 
men to the aid of Louis XV, King of 
France, in 1763, and who, when the 
Revolution swept over the kingdom, re- 
mained to serve the Republic. In April of 
1792, when a young [French officer wrote 
The Marseillaise, words and music, in a 
single night, as the regimental song for 
a band of six hundred Strassburg volun- 
teers, they dedicated the song to Luckner, 
marshal in command of the national troops 
of northern France. Luckner was a hero 
in the spring and summer of 1792, but that 
winter it was different. In January he was 
led to the guillotine, while all about him 
he heard The Marseillaise, the song that 
had been dedicated to him. More than a 
century later, Luckner’s great-grandson 
evened the score with the French. He, 
Count Felix von Luckner, took one old 
sailing ship and defied the combined fleets 
of the Allied Nations on the high seas, 
during the World War. He sank more 
than half a million tons of shipping, and 
without the loss of a single life. 

The national anthem of Spain—Himno 
Nacional de Espana—never has been sung 
—for it has no official words! 

America’s beloved song writer of the 
South, Stephen Foster, was not a South- 
erner. He was a Pennsylvanian, and he 
never saw the Swanee River. He found it 
in an atlas, and used it because it sounded 
better than the Peedee River, a name he 
had used in the original draft of his 
famous song, one of the most widely used 
of all songs ever written. 


The Internationale 
\ HO WROTE The IJnternationale, 


national hymn of Soviet Russia? 
Not a black bearded Russian revolutionist, 
but a mild mannered old Frenchman named 
Eugene Pottier. The music was written in 
1885, by another Frenchman, Alphonse 
Degeyter, to fit Pottier’s words. The song 
was sung on the streets of Paris twenty- 
eight years before it was adopted as the 
battle hymn of the Communists. 


Mozart's “Requiem” 


ROBABLY the weirdest incident in 
musical history revolved about the 
composition of Mozart’s immortal “Re- 


quiem.”’ The composer, ill and overworked, 
was in the midst of his fairy opera “Die 


Zauberflote’ when an 
order came for him to Vi 
compose an opera for ? ‘ 
the coronation of Leo- Jy 
pold as king of Bo- ; 
hemia. He left his 
unfinished “Die Zau- 
berfléte” to work on 
“La Clemenza di Tito” 
—then came another 
interruption. This time 
it was a mysterious 
stranger. He wished 
Mozart to compose a 
requiem. Yes, he would 
pay well. Here was a 
bag of gold, a part 
payment in advance. 
For whom was the 
piece to be written? 
The stranger 
parried the 
question. He 
was thie 
agent of one 
whose _ iden- 
tity must 
never be 
known. The 
occasion ? 
Death, of 
course. 
Mozart, 


score of the 
“Requiem,” and 
they began sing- 
ing it, with the 
composer carry- 
ing the alto part. 
oS hiew chad 
scarcely more 
than begun the 
Lacrimosa when 
Mozart burst in- 
to tears and put 
aside the score. 
Later in the 
evening  Siiss- 
mayer, his faith- 
ful and favorite 
pupil, came in 
to see his master 
and was given 
directions for 
the completion 
of the work. 
When the 
stranger call- 
ed the third 
time, Mozart 
was dead and 
in a pauper’s 
grave. After 
Mozart’s 
death it was 
learned that 


himself sick tha Mieesen- 
nto ath ” 
peecoat pai JOHN HOWARD PAYNE eet of death 
was an emis- 

sessed with Home, Sweet Home was written by John Howard Payne, Ameen Gl 
the thought ¢@ homeless man who received not a penny for his efforts. Count Wal- 
Fi bhakietabie He wrote the words only, as he was primarily a drama- ie Th 
tist and not a musician. Sess. € 


stranger was 

a messenger 

of death, come to warn him of his own 
end. The time to write his own requiem 
had come. When “La Clemenza di Tito” 
was finished and poorly received, and “Die 
Zauberflote”’ was launched on its successful 
run, the requiem lay unfinished among 
Mozart’s papers. Again the mysterious 
stranger called. He offered more money, 
urged greater speed. There was little time 
to be wasted, he said. 

Fully convinced now that he was writing 
his own requiem, Mozart put some of his 
greatest music into it. The stranger had 
said there was little time; so it was a 
race against death. He sketched in the im- 
portant parts first, so that his pupil, Siiss- 
mayer, could fill others out if need be. 
He took his music with him, even when 
he went for drives with his wife. 

On the evening of December 4, his 
brother-in-law, Hofer, and Schach and 
Gerl from the theater, stopped in to inquire 
of Mozart’s condition. He asked for the 


count had 

tried to buy 
fame with money. He wanted the 
“Requiem,” to be known as his own work. 
Some have questioned the authenticity of 
this legend, though it never has been satis- 
factorily disproved. 


Silver Threads Among the Gold 


Hart Pease Danks (born in 1834; died in 
1903), the American composer, also met 
death in a manner closely associated with 
one of his compositions. His Silver Threads 
Among the Gold was written in 1874 to 
express his great love for his wife. When, 
years later, there had been a tragic separa- 
tion, he died alone in a cheap boarding 
house, a copy of the song was found ‘in 
his hands; and across it was scrawled 
his unfinished last message: “It is hard to 
die alone and . .’ The object of his 
adoration, Mrs. Danks, met death, alone, 
a few years ago, in a poor Boston tenement. 
So art and tragedy be consorts. 


On the Road to Mandalay 


Kipling, who should have known better, 
turned out verse packed full of error when 
he wrote On the Road to Mandalay. The 
nearest flying fishes are two hundred miles 
away; and when the dawn comes up like 
thunder it comes not out of China, but out 
of Siam, and not across the bay. Not only 
that, the old Moulmein Pagoda “lookin’ 
eastward to the sea,” looks eastward not 
to the sea, but toa river. Evidently Kipling 
allowed poetic license to play havoc with 
geography. 


John Bull’s Immortal Theme 


A little more than three hundred years ago 
an English composer, believed to be John 
Bull (born in 1562; died in 1628), sat 
down and wrote a stately air, then played it 
over. He did not know it, but he was 
playing the national anthem of at least 
four nations and a patriotic song of several 
others. This music is the well known tune 
to which My Country, ’Tis of Thee is 
sung. It is also the music of the British 
Empire’s God Save the King, of Switzer- 
land’s Ruft du, mein Vaterland, and of 
Denmark’s Heil dir, dem Liebenden. Be- 
fore the recent revolution, Germany’s 
national anthem, Heil dir im Siegeskranz 
was sung to the same tune. 


Hark, Hark! the Lark 


One of Franz Schubert’s most beautiful 
bits of music was written on the back of 
a menu sheet while the composer was one 
morning in a tavern of Grinzing, a suburb 
on the outskirts of Vienna. Schubert was 
listening to a friend as he read a transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Cymbeline,” when 
he heard the words “Hark, hark! the 
lark.” Inspired by that single line, the 
great master called for paper. There was 
none at hand. Another friend quickly 
ruled the back of a bill of fare and gave 
it to Schubert. Twenty minutes later the 
beautiful piece was finished, complete with 
harmony. 


War Songs 

Strange as it seems, many of the war 
songs of the North and South were given 
each to the other in ‘the days before the 
Civil War. Little they suspected, when 
those old Southern slaves gathered ’round 
“fo’ a little spiritual upliftin’,’ that their 
old camp meeting song would in time to 
come lead the forces of an invading army. 
And little did the Yankee boy, Daniel 
Decatur Emmett, dream, when he sat 
down to write a tune for a Negro minstrel 
show, that in time his strains’ would lead 

(Continued on Page 202) 


The Swanee River was “far, far away.” Stephen Foster never saw it, never heard of it, never knew it existed until after he had written this perhaps his most 
famous song, which he had intended should be called “Way down upon the Peedee River.” 
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Reece rpered scale. Music is an art; 


the ears of the writer certain declara- 

tions which have given food for 
- thought ; likewise he has read some specu- 
lations as to the trend of music to-day, 
which have elicited his interest. And who 
are the authors of the aforesaid? One is 
a prominent musical educator in a large 
mid-western city, a leading and much loved 
concert pianist; another is a well known 
clergyman, scion of a family of musicians 
importance; still another 
is a leading composer of the so-called 
popular class. 

Let us consider all of these, singly and 
together, as we have need, and, as far 
as possible, let us employ a common sense 
musical vernacular, avoiding all highbrow 
verbosity. 

Not very long ago, at an informal gather- 
ing of musicians, our friend, the concert 
pianist, stated that, “for his part, he 
could do with a moratorium of some years 


Je RECENTLY there have come to 


on the Progression V-I.” 
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Well! Well! We would like to answer 
this in a quaint saying of the late lamented 
comedian, Mr. Louis Mann: “Ja iss to 
laff!” And why? Since, should musicians 
decide to declare such a moratorium, this 
particular pianist (and all of the others, 
for that matter) would be out of a job. 
What do we mean by such a statement? 
Our reply is that every piano concerto, from 
Bach to Rachmaninoff (and this includes 
all of those worth while), is full to over- 
flowing of that same Progression V-I. 
Our readers will, of course, identify this 
progression as our good old friend, the 
dominant chord proceeding to its own tonic. 
As it strikes us, this progression is still 
the verb “to be” of music, even though 
we do not recall having previously heara 
it so denominated. Or, in other words, we 
are still guided by that good old principle 
called tonality: a principle which called 
forth the creation of that “Musicians’ Bible,” 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord” ot 
Johann Sebastian Bach. No! No! We are 
not going to revive the long-winded dis- 


‘cussion between the musicians and the 


physicists as to the tempered versus the 
and 

ence, to a degree, empirical in its nature. 
Wives “carry on as we do, just because it suits 
us. to do so. And, bear in mind, we have 
gotten on for over two hundred years with 
tempered scale, with the octave divided 


= nto twelve equal half steps. And what has 


- this tuning done for us (a tuning now 


iniversal in all instrument- making)? ? It 
enabled us to play and to write in all 
ales or keys with equal facility and to 
nodulate freely from key to key at will, 
d in infinite variety. It has enabled us 
forget or to abolish the old Greek 
s and their successors, the Ecclesi- 
tical Modes, so far as our own modern 
ical creations are concerned. We are 
ng the ancient scales to the historians. 
the way, we have known some estimable 
cians who have “collected” scales, hun- 


By Preston Ware Orem 


of no particular value, since we may create 
for ourselves all the scales that we wish, 
availing ourselves of the aforesaid equal 
half-steps. The whole tone scale’ (more ac- 
curately, the whole step scale), for instance, 
is by no means original and not so high- 
brow as some seem to imagine. But the 
greatest gift which the tempered scale has 
given us is that important chord, the 
dominant (V) of the scale, 


Ex. 2 


—— 


the “Verb To-Be” of music, that which 
regulates our tonality, through the fact 
that it contains as its third the leading note 
of the scale. Try to get along without it! 
So long as we retain our present system 
of tuning our instruments we cannot escape 
these twelve dominant chords; and, to tell 
the truth, most of us do not wish to escape 
them. 

Yes, of course, we have heard those 
silly coined words, atonality and poly- 
tonality. The general public, however, even 
the general musical public, knows little 
about them, and cares less. Just consider, 
we have been for over two hundred years 
building up this sense of tonality, as derived 
from the tempered scale; 
no means exhausted its possibilities. As a 
matter of fact, composers of to-day seem 
much clumsier in their handling of pro- 
gressions and modulations than those of the 
past, or of the near past. 

Certainly, there must be design or in- 
tention in all creative arts; we cannot well 
let go of those principles of Unity, Variety 
and Proportion, that have hitherto governed 
all of the arts; those arts of which music 
(as we know it) is the youngest, the most 
innocent, and the most comprehensively 
expressive. But in certain of the arts to-day 
a curious condition obtains. A highly tal- 
ented modern novelist suggests, in a late 
book, that painters and sculptors seem to 
show a decided predilection for lines, 
angles, squares and cubes in heterogeneous 
mass. Quite so! We are, likewise, hearing 
some equally curious combinations of tones. 
We are reminded of a certain Rastus, in 
the South, whose plaint was, “Dat woman 
jes’ talk, talk, talk, night an day, drivin’ 
me crazy.” Asked what she talked about, 
he responded, “She doan’ say.”” Much music 
is like that. Perhaps it is because of the 
absence of that very same little verb 
“to be.” 


A Ministerial Verdict 

ND WHAT SAYS our clerical music 
lover, already mentioned? “Two con- 
certs came over the air into my home. In 
the first there was played an ultramodern 
composition, without a shred of melody or 
a single harmonious progression. As it went 
on the word cacophony seemed to repeat 
itself over and over again in my mind— 
kakos, bad; phone, sound; bad sound! 
The next concert had for its principal 
number the “First Symphony” of Brahms, 
with that joyous sweeping theme in the 
last movement. “Oh, blessed relief!” True, 
quite true! Melody versus cacophony. Like- 
wise, harmony versus cacophony. Sanity, 
beauty even, versits anarchy and iconoclasm. 
It may be asked: “Why all this pother?” 
We would not be misunderstood as to this. 
We are not dismayed. Neither are we a 


and we have by - 


musical Don Quixote tilting at windmills. 
Rather are we commenting upon a certain 
situation which we believe to be an ob- 
struction to true progress in creative art. 
We have seen, in our own time, music 
subjected to many violent attacks, both 
from within and without; but our art goes 
on its way undisturbed; and the dear 
public backs it up: that same public which 
decides unerringly, in the end, what is to 
persist; and this in spite of the dicta of 
all the so-called critics and the highbrows 
in creation. But it seems a pity to be 
losing so much time in this following after 
strange gods. Moreover, the attitude of 
many educational institutions is unsym- 
pathetic. What are we to think when one 
man tells us that as to composition he is 
entirely self-taught and that what he knows 
of harmony he has learned from his own 
students. His compositions, indeed, sound 
like it! Another looks upon music as so 
much higher mathematics, and apparently 
is striving to set musically the now aban- 
doned relativity theories of that archcreator 
of headaches, Mr. Einstein. 

Now, what is to be done about it all? 
Our clerical writer has stressed melody, 
that prime element of Music. Right! As 
one for many years interested in publishing, 
we know melody to be the one imperishable 
attribute, the one factor that persists. And 
this goes clear back to King Solomon's 
Temple, and beyond. And yet, not so long 
ago, we heard an entire program of works 
by members of the composition class of a 
large and flourishing institution, in which 
throughout there was not discernible, one 
shred of appreciable melody. “The cart 
before the horse,” with a vengeance. And, 
on another occasion, came to us, this time 
from a university class, a string quartet 
that sounded indeed, to us at least, like 
the wails of Dante’s damned. But let us 
not take matters too seriously. Musicians, 
as a rule, under ordinary conditions, are a 
joyous lot; even if at times, long-suffering. 
On still another occasion, in an informal 
gathering of musicians, we listened to a 
Theme and Variations written and played 
by an apostle of modernism. The Thenre 
was negligible, consisting of a series of 
unrelated dissonances; each Variation was 
more awful than the preceding. At the 
end there was polite, if scanty, applause. 
Musicians are usually polite, also. Finally, 
an elderly and highly respected musician, 
sitting quietly in a corner of the room, 
gazed significantly at the pianoforte and 
murmured softly. “That was a Steinway.” 
Our own heart went out to the dear old 
soul, in enthusiastic agreement. 

We have dealt somewhat with melody; 
harmony is “something else again.” In 
the fortissimo performance lately mentioned, 
we did not hear a single Progression V-I; 
or any other progression, for that matter; 
consequently no modulations could have 
been possible: truly an absurdity, or as the 
Latins had it, a reductio ad absurdum. And 
there we are. 

Harmony! “Ay, there’s the rub!” The 
third and the youngest element of music, 
that element about which there seems to 
have been the most controversy. Just re- 
cently we were told by a conservative, 


conscientious teacher, that harmony, at the 


best, is a very difficult subject to teach. 
And this on top of the fact that the writer 
had been flattering himself for some years 


The Verb “To Be” of Music 
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that it was a subject rather easy to impart. 
Possibly herein may lie the reason why 
certain composers appear to disdain the 
subject entirely and “others, rushing in 
inadequately prepared, fail so miserably in 
their creative work. After having read 
thousands of musical manuscripts, through- 
out the years, the writer has come to the 
conclusion that the chief difficulty seems 
to lie between the theory and its practical 
application. And right here is where that 
verb “to be”, that Progression V-I, must 
come in so strongly, whether we will or no. 
Many of our readers may be wondering 
why we are making all this fuss about what 
is, or should be, the best known of all 
progressions. How else, except by its use, 
can we manage cadences, for instance? 
“Oh, yes,” say some, “cadences! Why we 
read about those in our harmony books.” 
Did you indeed: and what did you do about 
them afterwards? There’s the point. In 
music, just as in poetry, there are certain 
things without which we cannot do: Form, 
Rhythm, Proportion, Climax, and Caesura 
(or cadence). The two arts are closely 
allied. Let us examine. At the same time, 
let it be understood that this article is 
not intended to be didactic; but rather, 
stimulating, irritatingly so, if need be. 
We have mentioned cadences; and right 
here the dominant to tonic progression 
comes to the fore. We have established our 
tempered tuning of instruments, and have 
derived therefrom our scale, with its Icad- 
ing note, and with its essential harmonic 
dominant to tonic leanings. Next come the 


cadences. But. in order to establish our 
point the better, let us return briefly to 
melody. 


Melody, even of the simplest character, 
has climax, cadence and points of repose. 
The harmonization of a melody, to be of 
any value, must follow these attributes. 
Harmony, applied properly, tends to en- 
hance and to intensify the effect of melody. 
Every worth while piece of music, even the 
simplest, is a series of effects. All the 
more reason then for applying the har- 
monies logically and intelligently. Once 
upon a time it was the fashion to decry 
the harmony books as being “fifty years 
behind the composers.” This is not so 
to-day. Rather the faults lie with the 
writers, through their misapplication of 
the basic facts. Even the “atonic” and the 
“polytonic” fellows are beginning to rec- 
ognize the force of this. Recently we have 
heard some of them acknowledge this 
publicly. Possibly, later on, they may refrain 
even from setting to music certain psycho- 
pathic cases: Sordid domestic squabbles 
resulting in “battle, murder and sudden 
death”; with concomitant cacophony. In 
harmonizing a melody the simplest cadences 
need a certain deftness in the handling 
thereof. Variety and originality in har- 
monies come more from the planning and 
preparation of cadences than from the 
cadences themselves. Had our good friend, 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, 
longed for a moratorium on the perfect 
cadence, we could have agreed—partly. 
But the perfect cadence brings us to a 
full stop; consequently we should reserve 
that for closes, chiefly. Cadences should make 
for continuity; even the V-I. Technically, 
this is evidently what Wagner had in mind 
when he suggested the idea of “endless” 
melody, as stated so clearly by the late 
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Frederick Corder: “Wagner, of all com- 
posers has displayed the most consistent 
continuity; his one rival, and surprisingly 
so, being Papa Haydn.” 

Take any melody—most of the world’s 
best melodies are diatonic, some are 
pentatonic, even—watch its ebb and flow, 
as it were. It may lean towards the tonic, 
through the dominant (V-I); an imperfect 
cadence is indicated—never a perfect ca- 
dence, until the end. An inclination toward 
the tonic through the subdominant means 
the plagal cadence. Perfectly simple. But, 
very important, a tendency towards the 
dominant through the tonic is something 
very different: and here we must digress 
for a bit. Ordinarily, this is known as the 
half cadence. A very well known critic 
and composer, one whose advice is valued 
by many writers, has told us recently that, 
apparently, the greatest bugaboo of many 
composers, old and new, is such an ap- 
parently simple matter as the proper use 
of the second inversion of the tonic chord, 
our dear old friend the I, with the fifth 
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of the chord as its bass tone. 


We agree. If indeed such be the case, 
we are all the more inclined to wonder 
why composers will insist upon piling up 
incompatible masses of unrelated disso- 
nances, thinking that they are being original, 
before they know how to deal with the 
more simple devices of plain harmony. 
Just a hint: the best spot for a tonic 
six-four is to precede the dominant chord; 
and this accomplishes the half cadence 
most effectively, one of the best means of 
promoting continuity. Likewise, as a means 
of accomplishing continuity, the surprise, 
or unexpected cadence is available; wherein 
the dominant goes elsewhere than to its own 
tonic: a means of dodging the V-I, suitable 
for brief points of repose, not intended to 
be finite. Since genius is described so truly 
as “a capacity for taking infinite pains,” 
one should not begrudge the attention to 
detail involved in the mastery of these 
simple yet highly essential details. It takes 
no genius to impel “assault and battery” 
upon the Keyboard of an unoffending in- 
strument. When one stops to consider that 
all of these cadences may be applied, not 
only to our principal key, but also to all 
of the related keys common to any tonal 
group, or, further yet, in accomplishing 
modulations to unrelated keys, we begin to 


perceive how truly indispensable is this 
verb “to be” of music. 

Dissonance! What is it? What to do 
about it? There are those to-day who tell 
us that to them all intervals are equally 
agreeable, that to them dissonance is non- 
existent. There is nothing to be done about 
this; these friends are missing a lot. We 
trust that it will be a very long while 
before we are all in the same boat. Most 
of us, even those without musical training, 
and children especially, readily recognize 
the difference between consonant and dis- 
sonant intervals. Since “discord” is in- 
compatible with music, we do not use the 
terms concord and discord. For our present 
purpose, suffice it to state, that we regard 
a consonant interval as one satisfactory 
to the ear, if standing by itself; a dissonant 
interval as one about which “something 
should be done,” since it seems unsatis- 
factory if left alone. Without, in this 
present instance, advancing any arguments 
for doing so, let us expand this innocent 
and dearly beloved “triad” (V) into a 
dominant (ruling) harmony, into which we 
incorporate all the dissonant intervals, 
from seventh to thirteenth. Then, indeed, 
we have a V which not only may go to 
I, but most anywhere else, and satisfactorily 
so, at that, if we know how to do it. And, 
surely, not until we have exhausted the 
present resources of harmony need we 
venture in the uncharted regions of ca- 
cophony. Nay! Nay! 

Oh, yes! And what says our remaining 
musical friend (a very popular contem- 
porary composer)? His contention is that 
the chief function of music is “to give 
pleasure.” Well now, we can agree with 
that most heartily, even though we cannot 
go along quite comfortably with some of 
this gentleman’s own creative achievements. 
Pleasure? Of course music should give 
pleasure. Pain? No, never! Personally, we 
refuse to be initiated by musical (?) 
settings of neurotic outbursts, mathematical 
problems, the fourth dimension, the Decla- 
ration of Independence (this actually was 
once set by a certain Philadelphia musician, 
and we believe he had designs upon the 
U. S. Constitution) or “what-not.” As the 
late Anton Seidl (one of the greatest 
conductors who ever came to this country) 
was wont to say: “We have even now 
more good music than we will ever have 
time to play.” Quite true, but even this 
need not serve to deter our own present 
and future efforts at original production. 
“Art is long.” Much good music is still 
to be written. But let it be sensible. 

And about that moratorium on V-I? 
Well, hardly. We do not discern it in the 
immediate offing. So, cheer up! 


Keeping the Musical Memory Fresh 


By Richard F. Armknecht 


A garden of memories, especially if 
they are musical, needs careful culture and 
tending. 

But the keeping of musical memories 
fresh is not a very difficult undertaking. 

Most of us have learned—sometimes with 
considerable expenditure of effort—a great- 
er or lesser repertoire. All of us know the 
value of a collection of numbers which we 
can perform on request, without the music 
But if such selections are imperfectly re- 
membered, or perhaps completely forgot- 
ten (which sometimes happens), they can 
no longer be played—for who would risk 
attempting a performance apt to bog down 
at any moment? 

For the average player it is probable that 
if a composition has been once well learned 
it can be retained with only one or two 
repetitions a month. (This does not mean, 
of course, that it would be ready for con- 
cert performance with only that much 
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preparation.) And it is not difficult to ar- 
range for the necessary repetitions, if only 
a little system is applied. 

My own system is the simplest possible. 
On the piano is kept a small notebook in 
which is listed every composition I ever 
have memorized (and wish to retain). Fol- 
lowing the titles are columns running 
across to the opposite page, headed by the 
initials of the months, almost two years of 
them on the double page. Then in my re- 
view periods I play as I please, afterwards 
making tiny checks in the. proper spaces, 
but not bothering to check more than three 
repetitions in any one.month. - : 

Of course I “play fayorites”’—that is only 
natural—but the little book effectively pre- 
vents the. loss. of even the less. favored 
parts of the repertoire through negleet, for 
a title not followed by the requisite number 
of checks is so evident that it simply has 
to be given the required attention. 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


\ X Y ITH THE ENDING of the year 
1936, the National Broadcasting 
Company completed its first decade 
on the air. David Sarnoff, Chairman of the 
Board of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, commenting on this event, stated that 
this period might be looked upon as one in 
which “broadcasting grew from an ex- 
periment to a national institution affecting 
the life and thought of nearly every Amer- 
ican. 

“June, 1936, marked the beginning in this 
country of organized television experiments 
between a regular transmitting station and 
a number of experimental receivers in the 
home,” he pointed out. “Although the 
problems of television have by no means 
been solved, we believe, however, in the 
possibilities of their ultimate solution. Our 
work on all fronts has made definite 
progress, and is bringing us nearer the 
desired goal.” 

Readers interested in unusual musical 
programs will undoubtedly want to hear 
the two musical broadcasts of Columbia’s 
American School of the Air on March 9th 
and 23rd. The time of the broadcasts is 
2:15 to 2:45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
The program of March 9th, devised from 
the Music of Poets and Authors, will con- 
tain songs by Francois Villon, a madrigal 
by John Milton, Sr., music by Thomas 
Campion, and songs by Samuel Pepys. The 
program of March 23rd will be made up 
of selections from the music of the popular 
18th century opera, “Tom Jones,” 
Francois André Philidor. 

Perhaps no two presentations offer more 
striking contrast nor more _ interesting 
evidence of the development of recording in 
the past decade than the two performances 
by Stokowski of Saint-Saéns’ Danse 
Macabre on Victor discs 6505 and 14162. 
The former dates from 1926, the latter 
from 1936. Stokowski’s first electrical re- 
lease was considered a major achievement 
in its day, but time and the inventive skill 
of man have relegated it to the discard. 

The Danse Macabre, originally conceived 
as a song, was later expanded and remade 
by its composer into a tone poem, in which 
guise its popularity was established. Sto- 
kowski plays this spectral dance with 
telling effects and rare tonal quality. 

The long neglect of Edward MacDowell 
on records has been remedied with the 
release of his “Second Piano Concerto, in 
D minor,” played by Jesus Maria Sanroma 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction 
of Arthur Fiedler (Victor set M-324). We 
mark this set as a major contribution by 
Victor to American music on records, for 
MacDowell was one of the greatest 
musicians that America ever has produced: 
a man who not only established himself 
as a leading American pianist and com- 
poser but also commanded the first 
European respect for American music. 

Coupled with the concerto in the same 
album is a strange companion, a satirical 


_ suite (“Divertissement”) by the contem- 


porary French composer, Jacques. Ibert. It 
is a composition in which the composer 
burlesques accepted and orthodox. music 
and forms that have long been popular. 
A most ingenious and enjoyable work, it 
is made doubly so by the dynamic con- 
ducting of Mr.. Fiedler. 

The recording of Liszt’s “Faust Sym- 
phony” issued by Columbia. (Album 272) 
emanates from Paris. Made last Spring as 
a’ contribution to, the Liszt Centennial, it 
remains a. most imposing tribute; for: this 
work -is,undoubtedly Liszt’s greatest. 
Meyrowitz, conducting the Paris Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gives a capable and 


by . 


understanding performance, and the record- 
ing is vital and realistic. The symphony, 
founded on Goethe’s famous poem, is in 
three movements, each of which character- 
izes in tone one of the three personages in 
the poem—F aust, Marguerite and Méphisto- 
phélés. Liszt has composed some of his 
most sincere and deeply felt music in all 
three sections—most notably in the Second. 

The re-recording of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “The Mikado,” recently issued by 
Victor (Set C-26), has long been needed, 
for mechanically the first set was very 
bad. The new one offers a departure from 
previous recordings of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan scores, in that the cast 
complete D’Oyly Carte unit—the same in 
fact that has been on tour in this country 
during the past two years. The new set 
is distinguished for its fine singing and its 
vital recording ; but somehow the spirit of 
the work, the humor in particular, is not 
completely conveyed by all concerned in the 
recording, as it is on the stage. The fine 
precision of the chorus and the orchestra, 
however, is worthy of note. 

Toscanini makes of the overture to 
Rossini’s opera “The Italian Woman in 
Algiers,’ a superb piece of orchestral vir- 
tuosity (Victor disc 14161). And Bruno 
Walter gives an _ eloquent 


(Victor discs 11958-9). Since modern re- 
cording prevails in both cases, these discs 
displace all others. 


The Lener String Quartet plays the “Quar- 
tet, Op. 132, in A,” by Beethoven, with rare 
devotional fervor. Perhaps Beethoven in- 
tended more vigor in much of this music. 
yet it is doubtful if he ever thought of the 
famous slow movement—that Song of 
Thanksgiving to the Deity—being played 
other than it is here, with reverential 
eloquence (Columbia set 273). 


Yella Pessl, playing Bach’s early Toccata 
in D major (Columbia discs 68745-6D), 
gives us one of her best harpsichord per- 
formances to date. Although the brilliancy 
of the composition permits her to exploic 
her technical accomplishments, she does not 
forget the requisite shading necessary to 
make this music fully enjoyable. In his 
oriental fantasy, Jslamey,  Balakireff 
created one of the most brilliant and difh- 
cult compositions for piano. Simon Barer, 
the Russian pianist (who recently made an 
auspicious début in America), plays this 
work with superb musicianship. Here is a 
piano recording for the musical connoisseur 
as well as the advanced student (Victor 
disc 14028). 


The Friends of Recorded Music, a society 
sponsored by the American Music Lover, 
have issued two interesting quartet record- 
ings the “Quartet, Opus 33, No. 6, in A 
major,” by Boccherini and the “Quartet 
in E-flat” (K-171), by Mozart, both played 
by the Kreiner Quartet, an American 
organization. The society aims to sponser 
recordings of works that the commercial 
companies would be unlikely to issue. The 
quartet by Boccherini is the only one by 
this composer, that can be had on records. 

Recommended: Kirsten Flagstad’s sing- 
ing of Elsa’s Dream and Elisabeth’s Greet- 
ing to the Hall of Song (her best record 
to date) (Victor 14181) ; Beecham’s splen- 
did performance of three excerpts from 


Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 1” (Col-. 


umbia set X-69); Gieseking’s expressive 
recording of Debussy’s Engulfed Cathedral 
(Columbia disc 17077D); and Georges 
Thill’s fine singing of the Mill Scene from 
“Samson et Dalila” (Columbia disc 
9121M). 


THE ETUDE 


is: au 


reading ot 
Beethoven’s “Leonore Overture, No. 3” 
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a ODERN COMPOSERS have ob- 
M tained the most picturesque and 
dramatic effects with the kettle- 
drums, those interesting instruments of the 
percussion section of an orchestra. 
These drums, the only ones which have 
definite pitch, resemble copper or brass 
kettles of spherical shape, over which are 
stretched calfskins. The skins at first were 
stretched or released by six or eight tuning 
screws which made possible a range of a 
| full octave. Now the tuning of the modern 
tympani is no longer done by the careful 
and laborious tuning of several separate 
screws. A mechanical device is in use by 
which the change can rapidly be made with 
the turning of but one screw. The chro- 
matic tones can also be obtained on ade- 
quately constructed instruments, by pedals, 
} in much the same manner as it is done on 
the harp. Then with one larger and one 
| smaller instrument tuned to C and G re- 
spectively, the modern musician has at his 
disposal a wide range of very effective 
tones. With the increasing prevalence of 
| dissonant harmonies, composers often de- 
- snand from the drums sounds which seem 
strange to the harmonic structure, and it 
is constantly necessary to retune in the 
midst of a movement in order to follow the 
modulations of modern compositions. This 
naturally requires a fine ear, if not absolute 
pitch. The drumsticks used, are of wood; 
others are covered with sponge, flannel, 
\ cork, felt or leather. To meet the require- 
ments of a composition, the tympanist often 
has to change from one set of sticks to 
another. This combined with a highly de- 
veloped technic of the player makes it 
possible to produce a great variety of 
effects in tone coloring. 


Early History 


HE HISTORY of the kettledrum is 
4 fascinating. Even today the instrument 
is used in the Orient, its original home, as 


to the rehearsal of a large organiza- 
tion where the director displayed a 
most notable lack of ability to secure 
definite results quickly and surely. He be- 
gana rather lengthy composition and, after 
a few measures, found some fault and 
started again at the beginning. He con- 
tinued stopping often, each time a little 
farther along. But each time he would 
_ resume playing by going back to the be- 
ginning and once more covering all ground 
_ previously gone over. 
After consuming half an hour there was 
but little that had been accomplished. The 
procedure served but to demonstrate ef- 
fectively his own lack of preparation for the 
rehearsal. Conductors who are required 
to prepare programs for public presentation 
cannot afford to waste time in this kind 
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Drums Which Can Be Tuned 


By Nollie Preston 


far east as India, as an accompaniment, 
with its deep thunderous tones, to the high 
pealing call of the trumpet. It is among the 
oldest known instruments of the Greeks. 
As early as the thirteenth century, the tym- 
pani had made their way to southern and 
western Europe. They followed the trum- 
pet like a shadow. At that time the drums 
were made so that they could be fastened 
to the belt of the player. They were, there- 
fore, much smaller in size but the same 
in form as today. Large kettledrums were 
known in the fifteenth century in Hungary 
from where they found their way to west- 
ern Germany and France. In 1457, the 
archbishop of Cologne was impressed by 
them when he saw them being used by the 
Hungarians. It is from this date also that 
British cavalry regiments began to employ 
kettledrums regularly. In the year 1511, 
a certain Sebastian Virdung complained 
bitterly that “these monstrous, noisy tubs” 
were disturbing the peace of respectable 
citizens. (This, compared to the street 
noises of today!) Henry VII sent to 
Vienna for such drums in 1542. References 
occur in succeeding years, indicating that 
drums were taking their place in a regular, 
mounted ensemble along with the trumpets. 
From the Oriental method of stretching the 
skins, the instrument makers of the six- 
teenth century, made some _ important 
changes. They began making the tympani 
with the screws somewhat like they are 
used today. But even after this develop- 
ment, the instrument appeared for a long 
time without this convenient device. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century 
kkettledrums were most significantly used by 
the Prussian cavalry. The French used 
them\in the same way during the reign of 
Louis \XIV. Until 1700, the drums held 
caste, among the tribes of Africa, very 
much as they do today. In Abyssinia, the 
beating of wooden drumsticks on a pair of 
tympani is a symbol of power. The king 


of Abyssinia is accompanied to the field of 
battle with no less than forty-four drum- 
iners and eighty-eight kettledrums. 

A partiality was shown to black drum- 
mers during the baroque and _ rococo 
periods. Possibly this too was a last remi- 
niscence of the early symbolism attributed 
to the instruments which made these thun- 
dering drums mediums of black magic. 
This popularity of black drummers may 
have been due to the fact that the Moors 
could not easily have found their way in the 
tonal system of the continent. In our 
modern “atonal” system, it is no longer so. 
Today a black drummer, saxophone player 
or singer would hardly create a sensation 
at a country fair. The superiority of the 
tympanist over the drummer may be noted 
by the coloquial phrase then in use: “How 
dare a drummer ask for the hand of a 
tympanist’s daughter?” There is an inter- 
esting instrument preserved in the Histori- 
cal Museum in Dresden. It is supposed that 
it dates from the time of the Thirty Years 
War. The story goes that a chief of the 
Huns of this period, bequeathed his skin 
to be used for a tympanum after his death. 
The instrument was made and is the one 
now in the Dresden Museum. 


New Inventions Appear 


N FORM THE TYMPANI did not 

change except for a little variation here 
and there in size, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury when mechanical devices were in- 
vented. The efforts during the Romantic 
period, not to limit any possibilities of tone 
coloring because of the tonal range or 
melodic movement, also freed the tympani 
from the solitary use of tonic and domi- 
nant. Haydn himself was a tympanist, using 
tunings in fifths as well as fourths, and 
between them, Haydn and Mozart increased 
the compass of the drums, until in Bee- 
thoven’s time, it embraced a full octave. 
The extending of the character of the in- 


Getting the Most from Rehearsals 


By Victor Grabel 


orchestra often finds it necessary to prepare a two-hour rehearsal for a two-hour con- 
a concert program in a single rehearsal— cert. If he knows how to employ his time 


A REHEARSAL AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


M. Henri Rabaud, the famous composer, is conducting. 


strument from that of purely being a device 
for beating of time is still going on today. 
It is interesting to note how a period in 
which the “walls of harmony” are being 
plastically decorated with the melody in- 
struments, is at the same time cultivating 
the percussion instruments to make the 
lines more prominent and the horizontal 
construction more forceful. In this idea we 
may also recognize the foundation of the 
great interest shown, especially in America, 
in the percussion instruments ,which are 
not closed off from the harmonic structure. 
That is—the soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
glockenspiel, the tympani and the row of 
xylophones which are all built on the same 
principle. 

Some of the most important develop- 
ments of the tympani are as follows: a 
mechanism to turn all tuning screws at one 
time by Gerhard Cramer in Munich, 1812; 
to this many improvements were later added 
by the Englishman Cornileus Ward in 
1837, C. A. Barocchi in Monza, 1840, Hud- 
ler, 1850, and Hans Schnellar in Vienna; 
J.C. N. Stumpff, 1821. In 1890 G. J. Wun- 
derlich improved them by putting the 
kettles on a revolving axle. The device on 
the Parisian pedal tympani which makes 
a rapid half or even quarter tone possible, 
was made by Henri Brod in 1830. Another 
French model was done by Gustave Lyon 
in 1897. The tuning by pedals began in 
1872 with Pittrich and Queisser, both of 
Dresden. With these pedals it is possible 
to play a chromatic passage within the 
octave of the instrument in use. 

Many times the tympani are used as solo 
instruments. A most unique example is in 
the “Burlesque in D minor for piano and 
orchestra” by Richard Strauss. There is 
fine work in the Strauss “Tilt Eulenspiegel” 
and in the last movement of the “Sym- 
phony phantastique’ of Berlioz. But the 
most dramatic and symbolic use of the 
instrument is in the operas of Wagner. 


most intelligently he will study his program 
carefully in advance, choose the parts likely 
to be most troublesome and center his at- 
tention mainly upon these sections. He 
should know the structure and the moods 
of the compositions; and he should have 
determined upon his interpretation of them 
before he begins the rehearsal. 

It is obvious that if he undertook to play 
each number in its entirety there would be 
no time for working out intricate passages, 
dynamic effects, and so on. It may be gen- 
erally assumed that experienced professional 
performers possess sufficient technical 
facility to enable them to master quite 
readily whatever technical problems may be 
presented; but it may take considerable 
time and intensive effort to infuse the 


_ group of performers with just the righ¢ 


feeling of mood, nuance, color, balance, 
phrasing, tempo, and so on. 
(Continued on Page 195) 
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A Monthly Etude Feature 


of practical value, 
by an eminent 


Specialist 


CORAL ISLES 
By Tuurtow LizuRANCE 

Thurlow Lieurance, whose composition 
opens the musical feast in this month’s issue 
of Tue Erupr, is a figure well known to 
musical circles throughout the United 
States. He heads the music department 
at the University of Wichita, Kansas, and 
his untiring and exhaustive- research has 
brought to light numerous hitherto un- 
known tribal melodies of our North Amer- 
ican Indians, many of which he has used as 
themes for his compositions. An inborn 
melodic gift is evident in all his writings. 

In Coral Isles, the melody of the first 
section lies in the bass, but is played by the 
right hand, the left hand being required to 
cross over and play the chord accom- 
paniment. Since the melody is conceived in 
the violoncello register, it is advisable to 
keep the tonal quality of that instrument in 
mind. The tempo is andante ‘moderato, 
moderately slow. The melody itself is 
rather full, is marked mezzoforte and should 
be played with a good singing tone. It is 
important to follow pedal marks exactly. 

The second section is marked agitato 
and is distinctly restless in character, the 
repeated notes of the accompaniment help- 
ing materially to bring about this effect. 
This section is followed by a return of the 
first theme, now played an octave higher, 
with fuller accompanying chords preceded 
by grace notes. The middle section is in 
the subdominant key, and here the meter 
changes to six-eight, and the melody lies 
in the soprano voice and is very sustained 
throughout. The first two sections are re- 
peated—Da Capo—and the piece ends at 
Fine, 


TYROLIENNE 
By Huco FELix 
A Tyrolienne is a folk dance of the 
Tyrol. The rhythm in this piece should be 
vigorously marked throughout, all accents 
well emphasized and the chords of the 
accompaniment given lusty tonal treatment. 
A short two-measure introduction sets the 
pace and establishes the spirit of the dance. 
Good hand expansion is required to play 
this number effectively. The tempo is brisk 
and should be kept reasonably even. A 
touch of wistful sentiment is permissible 
in’ the section beginning measure 64, but 
on the whole the piece should radiate hap- 
piness and cheer. 


JAPANESE DOLL DANCE 
By Haze VoLrKarr 

This little dance number by Mrs. Volk- 
art has an oriental flayor in keeping with 
its title. The repeated staccato chords in 
the right hand call for a supple, bouncing 
wrist. Make a nice distinction between the 
staccafti and the occasional chord marked 
sostenuto and observe carefully all accents. 
Keep a steady tempo-and be careful to give 
the proper “swing” to the triplet figure 
found in measure 18. This piece will make a 
nice little recital number. 


PASTORAL 
By STEPHEN HELLER 

Heller’s contribution to the piano teach- 
ing literature has been invaluable. Many of 
his Efudes are gems and have been titled 
and used as solo pieces. This is particularly 
true of Op. 45, Op. 46 and Op. 47. The 
number under consideration (No. 8 from 
Op. 47) bears the title Pastoral, which 
of course is meant to suggest the rural 
or rustic. The right hand flows along 
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MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE 


For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


rapidly but smoothly, and its part should 
be played with clean, articulated finger 
legato. Give to the tenor voice in the left 
hand, the importance of a secondary theme. 
Play it with singing tone, and observe the 
phrasing. Like practically all of the Heller 
studies, this number is thoroughly pianistic 
and, when well played, is worthy of a 
place on any pupil’s recital program. 


UNCLE ZEB WITH HIS FIDDLE 
By Bert R. ANTHONY 

Here is a tune in the descriptive style 
which will afford a bit of humor if di- 
rections are followed as given in the text. 
It opens with a four-measure Jntroduction 
which represents the tuning of the violin. 
It is to be played slowly, with no regard 
to time; and the more it suggests the scrap- 
ing of the bow over the open strings, the 
better. At measure five the tempo becomes 
lively, and the piece from here on should 
be played in the style of the old country 
dance. The accompaniment is well detached 
as indicated. The first section is in G 
major, the second section in the subdominant 
key, C major. At measure 31 the violin is 
again in need of tuning, and once more 
these measures are to be played without 
strict observance of time. Only when these 
measures are encountered in the Coda are 
they to be played in strict tempo, heavily 
accented. A novelty number that may be 
used with good effect in reviving the in- 
terest of a reluctant pupil. 


SONG OF THE BROOK 
By H. D. Hewrirr 

The song of the brook is heard in the 
left hand while the playful waters form 
an accompaniment of eddies and whirlpools 
in the right hand. Play the left hand part 
with. the best possible singing tone; and 
let the right hand roll rather than finger 
the arpeggio groups. Follow the many 
swells and diminuendo signs, thus making a 
colorful song of the melody part. The sec- 
ond section, beginning measure 33, is played 
at somewhat faster tempo and in this sec- 


tion the right hand carries the theme 
against an accompaniment figure in the 
left. The piece ends with a brilliant Coda. 
The pedal can be used with good effect 
in this number; the markings are clearly 
indicated and should be followed closely. 


PRELUDE IN E MINOR 
By F. MENDELSSOHN 

This Prelude from the Prelude and 
Fugue, Op. 35 is often played separately 
as a solo number. The motif is heard first 
as an Introduction, played by the left hand. 
At measure 9 it makes a reéntrance, this 
time as the main theme against a very 
active arpeggio figure in the right hand. 
The left hand melody should be well 
marked; in fact, it can be treated as a 
trombone solo. Note where the theme passes 
from one hand to the other—always indi- 
cated by a dotted line. The composition 
abounds in sforsandos which are important 
and must be observed meticulously. As the 
piece nears the end the melody is constantly 
passing from one hand to the other. Be sure 
to play it so evenly that it sounds as 
though played with one hand. Note the 
orchestral effect in the third measure from 
the end, where the octa¥e B is held in 
the right hand while the rest of the chord 
is thrown off sharply. 

This piece should be in every piano 
student’s repertoire. Besides being well 
worth while as a composition, it affords 
fine preparation for the more complex 
Prelude and Fugue im E minor, a later 
work of Mendelssohn, as well as for the 
preludes and fugues from the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord” of Bach. 


TULIPS AND WINDMILLS 
By Doris Grack HUMES 
As suggested by the title, this is a little 
Dutch dance—and a cute one it is! It begins 
with the melody in the left hand while the 
right hand has a wooden shoe accom- 
paniment—not to be played too heavily, 
however. Later on, in measure nine, the 
melody shifts to the right hand. Several 
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The Editor of Tue Erupr needs your advice and help; therefore we are 


offering the Prizes scheduled above. 
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which portion of the magazine do you give your first attention when you open 


a new copy of it. 


To each letter must be attached a list including the name of the article in each 
of the last twelve issues of THe Etupe which has appealed most strongly to you. 
Files of the magazine are easily accessible in libraries and in the homes of 


musical people. 
The contest will close on May Ist. 


All letters must be typewritten, or very neatly written by hand, and this on only 


one side of the paper. 


Each letter must also state whether the writer is a teacher, a student, or a 
music lover. If you are in some other calling or profession, please mention this. 
Then, if you have any suggestions for new features, new music, or new articles, 
we shall, of course, be pleased to have these added to your three hundred word 


letter. 


We earnestly desire this information, to help us to make Tue Erupe more and 
more interesting to you. Address, “Interest Contest,’ THe Etude, 


Analysis of Piano Music 


appearing in 
the Music Section 
of this Issue 


short diatonic passages will do much to 
develop finger legato in this easy little 
second grade piece. Like all dance pieces, 
it develops rhythm and will, no doubt, 


find many friends among the junior readers — 


of THe ETune. 


AT THE BARN DANCE 
By ALEXANDER BENNETT “ 

This tune is typical of the old time 
Country Dance. It should be played at 
brisk tempo and be given a spirited reading 
throughout. Make rather marked tonal con- 
trasts between meszzopiano and forte, saving 
some power of course for the big fortissimo 
in measures 17 and 29. The piece is care- 
fully —phrased, fingered and pedalled and 
should offer no difficulties in the matter 
of interpretation. Note that the theme 
passes for a time into the left hand in 


measures. 19 and 20 and again in measures 
27 and 28. 


QUEEN OF THE BALLROOM 
By Watter ROLFE 

This second grade waltz begins in the 
key of F with the melody in the right hand 
against a chord accompaniment in the left. 
At measure 9 the melody is picked up by 
the left hand—a Ja violoncello—while the 
right hand supplies the accompaniment. The 
second section is in the dominant key— 
C major—and the theme is once more in 
the upper voice. This section is somewhat 
louder than the first, beginning forte and 
working up to fortissimo in measure 25. 
The first theme is again heard, Da Capo, 
and the piece ends at Fine. 


SPRIGHTLY AND GAY 
By CLARENCE KOHLMANN 

This piece, while in the style of a gavotte, 
which, as you know, begins always on the 
third quarter of the measure—has more of 
the character of an English dance» This 
similarity can be traced in many of the old 
English dances and can be well understood 
since the gavotte became immediately 
popular upon its introduction into England. 
The Gavotte is said to have originated from 
the Gavots a race of people in France. It 
differed from the other dances of the period 
in that the dancers lifted their feet from 
the ground, whereas, in the other dances, 
they shuffled. 

In playing this one, pay attention to the 
phrasing, make a nice distinction between 
staccato and legato, and keep a _ steady 
rhythm and-tempo. 


IT’S SPRING AGAIN 

By Rartpu Horarine 
This little tune, about grade one-and-a- 
half and in six-eight time, is one in which 
the melody throughout is played by the 
left hand. It will develop a knowledge of 
leger lines, since most of the melody notes 
are above the bass staff. The accom- 
paniment in the right hand is composed 
principally of two-note slurs, which of 
course develops the drop—roll attack nec- 
essary to produce the desired effect. In 
dynamics it ranges from pianissimo to 

forte. 


HAPPY IS THE MILLER BOY 
By Marvin SPENCER 

A little tune, which, taken at a moderate 
pace, keeps both hands busy passing over 
and under each other—an exercise usually 
enjoyed by second graders. Legato, stac- 
cato, change of pace and dynamics, all are 
called for in this short number, which can 
be made quite effective if well played. 
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THE TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Conducted Monthly by 


GUY MAIER 
NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Signatures 


My pupils do not respond quickly 
when asked questions regarding the 
signature or key of minor scales, for 
they think through the relative or 
tonic major to arrive at an answer. 
They do not think in the minor. Is 
it a fault in my teaching ? How would 
“you go about teaching the minor to 
correct it?—T. O. (Pennsylvania). 


For relieving your pupils’ difficulties with 
signatures, relative majors and 
minors, and so on, have you examined 
Cooke’s “Tonality Exercises”? If not, you 
will find these extremely helpful. 


Keeping Up to Date 


In the first place, am I right in 
feeling there are two important con- 
siderations in this training, one is 
that elusive quality which we call 
artistic sense and the other the me- 
chanies of playing? Neither one can 
function properly without the other, 
but I feel that if the mechanics are 
emphasized too much it may kill the 
other. My daughter, who is twelve 
‘years of age, has had two years of 
music with a woman, whom I feel 
has not kept up with the trend of 
the times in many ways, although she 
has taken courses under well known 
teachers. 

Elinor has laboriously gone through 
Kohler and other books, each two 
times, and a “Sight Reading Book”’ of 
fairly interesting pieces, and she has 
an hour lesson twice.a week with 
great emphasis on transposition. A 
piece by Sinding has’ been her con- 
tinual diet since last February. All 
solos are held for months. Another 
daughter was kept at part of one 
piece for six months. I have talked 
with a teacher in the public schools, 
where apparently the big emphasis is 
on keeping up the interest. Perhaps 
older pupils can continue month after 
month on the same thing and accom- 
plish something. I do not know; but I 
feel that after such .a long time some- 
thing is dead; it might be better to 
drop the piece for a time and take up 
a new one.— (Mrs.) I. McK., Florida. 


Your letter struck a bull’s eye! But 
the music teacher’s obsession for dull aca- 
demic thoroughness will need many more 
such well aimed shafts before it is crip- 
pled beyond recovery. Music defies all at- 
tempts at imprisonment by simply flying 
out of the window and disappearing for- 
ever. As you know, it is a mistake to hold 
over any solo for more than two or three 
weeks. A constantly changing diet and a 
wide variety of technic, studies and pieces 
are imperative. Transposition should be 
given in small doses, and the short piece 
assigned should not be played in more than 
one or two other keys. 

To avoid staleness, some material should 
be left incompleted to be restudied from 
time to time when advisable. Once the 
spontaneity and joy are removed, what is 
left is no longer music, but only dead, 
dry mechanics. 


. Making the Pupil Practice 


I have pupils who are talented, 
strong willed, high strung, fine type, 
and quick. At first they like their 
music, but after a year their mothers 
come to me with some such complaint 
as “Miss W—, Jane doesn’t seem to be 
so interested in her music as she was; 
I have a time getting her to practice. 
I want her to love her music and to 
be so interested she will wish to study 

slowly and painstakingly. Now of 
course, I can make her practice, but 
you know, Miss W—, a child will not 
do well if forced. I guess she doesn’t 
_ have talent, and so I am stopping 


|. ther.” 


‘What should a teacher do in a case 
like this? What should she say to the 
parent? If I am at fault, or if I am 
failing to do or say anything, I would 
be glad to change or to know my mis- 
takes.—L. W., North Carolina. 


CH, 1937 


cussed your problem, made an excellent 
suggestion. She reported a sample of the 
argument she uses: 

Teacher: “What is Johnnie’s bed time?” 

Parent: “Seven-thirty.” 

Teacher: “How often does he go to bed 
without being told?” 

Parent: “Good heavens, never! I would 
think there was something wrong with 
him if he did. It usually comes to an out 
and out battle to get him there even by 
eight-thirty.” 

Teacher: “Does Mary ever have to be 
reminded to tidy up her room, and to put 
away her clothes, toys and books?” 

Parent: “Gracious, yes! It seems that 
my whole day is spent saying, ‘Mary, do 
this; Mary, do that,’ until I sound like a 
phonograph record that is stuck in one 
groove. It does seem as though she might 
remember just once to do these simple 
things—but she doesn’t!” 

(Note: The same theme, with many 
variations, can be used by any teacher— 
helping with the dishes, running errands, 
brushing teeth, combing hair, taking baths, 
doing home work, mowing the lawn, mak- 
ing beds.) 

Teacher: “If you have to prod your chil- 
dren everlastingly in such simple routine 
duties, how can you expect them to go 
regularly and willingly to their music? 
Don’t you think it worth while to persist 
in forcing regular practice, for the sake 
of the pleasure and happiness it will bring 
later into your child’s life? After all, it 
only means turning on the daily ‘Johnnie- 
do-this’ record a little longer.” 

That ought to clinch the argument! 


Larks and Sharks 


My little girl heard your concert in 
Chapel Hill three years ago and still 
remembers it with great joy,—espe- 
cially Hark! Hark! the Lark, which 
at that time, she called: ‘Hark! 
Hark! the Shark.’ She has asked me 
to teach her. She is seven and a half, 
and has just learned that you are 
connected with THe Erupr. Will you 
please send me what you consider the 
best material with which to begin ?— 

H. BH. M., North Carolina. 

Let all artists who announce their num- 
bers from the platform, take warning from 
your daughter’s experience. No matter how 
well one speaks, the audience is bound to 
misunderstand—as at another concert, when 
I announced (in what I thought was a 
clear, ringing voice), Iljinsky’s Orgy, a 
wildly barbaric piece, for an encore. The 
next day’s newspaper spoke cheerfully of 
it as “that charming piece, The Orchard, 
by an unknown composer.” 

If your. daughter wants to learn the 
pianistic differences between larks and 
sharks, you might start her on Mathilde 
Bilbro’s excellent ‘“First-Grade Book for 
Young Beginners;” and for her first piece 
I suggest another animal—Hop Toad, by 
Bernice Frost. Other attractive and re- 
cently published beginners’ pieces by the 
same composer are The Skating Lady, and 
Come and Play—both highly recommended. 


Teaching in a New Field 


I have been approached by a person 
in a small town nearby, to see if I 
would give pianoforte lessons, as the 
only teacher has left; and I wish to 
ask your advice on several points. I 
received my musical instruction in 
England, thirty-five years ago; and I 
know that newer methods are in 
vogue on this continent. Therefore I 
should like to know very briefly how 
to go about teaching elementary pu- 
pils. Although I have given lessons at 
various times I always have been 


rather reluctant, knowing I am not 
qualified. I have accompanied singers 
on different occasions, also played the 
organ in church, and I am a good 
sight reader. I shall be obliged if you 
will give me a short list of books 
useful to me as a teacher and for 
pupils to begin their studies.—M. HE 
T., British Columbia 


During the past year I have discussed 
so many beginner’s books in these col- 
umns that I can only refer you to previous 
issues for such material. Upon request, 
Tue Erupe will gladly send gratis its in- 
dispensable “Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano.” You will find the 
Teacher’s Manual of the “Oxford Piano 
Course” very helpful with that method, 
while the Teacher’s Manual of “Playing 
the Piano” (Maier-Corzillius) may be 
used advantageously with. any system. 

For years I have been fond of the 
Teacher's Guide of Mrs. Curwen’s “Piano- 
forte Method”—much used in England. If 
you had your training there along those 
lines, even so long ago, you need not be 
ashamed of your equipment. Mrs. Curwen, 
herself a remarkable teacher of children, 
published the first “Guide’ in 1886; it 
still remains in many respects a model for 
modern methods. The ideas expressed by 
her fifty years ago are just as sound, 
musically and pedagogically, to-day as 
then; in fact, she is still a few jumps 
ahead of many of us. I know of no other 
manual so complete and exhaustive (al- 
most 400 closely printed pages) as Mrs. 
Curwen’s ‘“Teacher’s Guide.” It is worth 
many times its cost. 

You might also examine the “Dominion 
Piano Book” for use with your young 
beginners. 

These books may be secured through the 
publishers of THE ETUDE. 


Playing Three Notes Against 


Four 


I have difficulty in teaching ad- 
vanced students how to play three 
notes against four, not only when 
they appear in isolated instances, but 
in scales too, and in such pieces as 
Chopin’s Fantasie-Impromptu. Do you 
know any exact way to solve this 
puzzle ?—J. M. (California). 


Yes, I have found a formula for three 
against four that works like a charm! 
First, you must get the problem clear in 
your mind, 


Ex.1 
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This exercise can be slowly counted and 
played, of course, but its rhythmic pattern 
cannot be felt; and only an experienced 
pianist-can play it rapidly. 

Now repeat the following formula, tap- 
ing out the beats 1, 2, 3, 4 as you say it— 
making sure that both “jumps” are ac- 
cented, and that “Tommy” is said quickly 
with a slight stress on “Tom,” and that 
“to me” is also spoken quickly but with 
the stress on “me”’—thus: 


Ex.2 : - 
Vie 8 dk 
=> poe > = 
Jump, Tom-my, Jump, to me. 


Then play this exercise, repeating the 
above “charm” at the same time. 


Jump, Tommy, Jump to me. 
2 


If, as you say them, you “clip off” all 
the words very sharply, you cannot fail 
to play with impeccable rhythm. Repeat 
until the formula can be discarded. The 
same process should be applied to the C 
scale, playing three notes against four; 
and I never have known this device to 
fail, even with pupils lacking strong 
rhythmic sense. 


Should I Teach? 


I have had about seven years of 
well directed piano study, and have 
taught about four. I have never 
worked for a degree or teacher’s cer- 
tificate, not having been especially 
encouraged to do so by my teacher. 

I cannot help but feel that I am 
not qualified as I should be for teach- 
ing piano. I do not feel financially 
able to enter a conservatory, but in 
our town one has scarcely any pres- 
tige if he is not connected with or 
has not studied in the conservatory. 
I always have loved my studying and 
teaching, but now I am almost at 
the point of giving up both. Have you 
any suggestion as to what steps to 
take? Do you not think, if I am going 
to teach, that I should have teacher’s 
training; my teacher does not feel 
the way I do about. it, and sometimes 
becomes impatient with me.—J. D. M. 
(Tennessee). 


The music teaching profession has al- 
ready suffered too much from persons with 
inadequate training. Your feeling in the 
matter is quite right. The very fact that 
you sense your lack of preparation so 
keenly, and are so dissatisfied, is an indica- 
tion of your intelligence. If only more 
music teachers were troubled thus, the 
standard of our profession would leap 
ahead a mile a minute! 

You do not need a certificate, but you 
do need training in a good school, or 
work with some experienced teacher who 
would be willing to explain the best modern 
methods of teaching beginners and inter- 
mediate students, and who could help you 
assemble the necessary materials. Do you 
know that various music publishers send 
out excellent teaching “authorities” to hold 
classes in many of the large and small 
cities? These institutes, lasting from three 
days to a week, are free—and are of in- 
estimable help to all who attend. 

Better still, save, beg or borrow enough 
money to take a summer course at any of 
the schools or conservatories announced in 
Tue Erupe. Teachers often accomplish 
more in six or eight weeks’ concentrated 
courses given by well known experts, than 
in a whole season’s lessons taken during 
their own strenuous winter teaching sched- 
ule. 
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The Remarkable Abbé (“ABT”) Vogler 


The Hero of Browning’s Famous Poem 


A striking picture of a forgotten composer, teacher and magician 
of the organ; who taught two famous masters; and who also made 
what were probably the first popular musical instruction books. 


By Dr. Hertha Schweiger 


contemporary of the great Viennese 

masters, and one of the most striking 
musical personalities in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. In addition 
to being the teacher of Von Weber and 
Meyerbeer, he wrote what were probably 
the first popular musical instruction books 
and also initiated many of the early devel- 


I: ABBE VOGLER we encounter a 


opments in the romantic science of the 
organ. 
George . Joseph Vogler was born at 


Wiirzburg, Bavaria, June 15,-1749, which 
was also, the birth year of Goethe. In order 
to fix his period in the mind of the. ,casual 
reader, we may note that he was- born 
seven years before Mozart and twenty-one 
years before Beethoven. He came from a 
family of Swabian -violin. makers, and 
showed an early and a decided religious 
bent,. along with musical ambitions. He 
became interested in the organ when -he 
was ten years old, and throughout his 
varied career this instrument seemed to be 
uppermost in his thoughts. In fact his zeal 
for playing and practicing was so great 
that, when his stepfather (also a violin 
maker) had pedals attached to the family 
harpsichord, so that the youngster could 
play at home, he persisted all the night— 
and the neighbors on the floor below moved 
out. His originality burst forth in a new 
method. of fingering. At the same time he 
strove to learn the violin. 

We next find him, in 1767, in Bamberg, 
where he elected to study law at the 
Jesuits’ College. Then, in 1771, he went to 
Mannheim, which was at that time in a 
state of regeneration. Under the Elector 
Karl Theodor, ‘it had become one of the 
most brilliant cities in Europe; and two 
years in this atmosphere made a_ great 
impression upon Vogler. The Mannheimer 
Court Orchestra, especially famed for its 
strings and winds, was one of the best 
trained orchestras of the time; and through 
it Vogler became acquainted with the works 
of the early classical composers. The bril- 
liant and flexible tones of this orchestra 
made such an impression upon the mind 
of Vogler that when he made his famous 
portable organ, he called it an “Orchestrion.” 
While in Mannheim he wrote a ballet 
which, when presented at the Court 
Theater, pleased the Elector so much that 
in 1773 he was given funds to study at 
Bologna, under Padre Martini. He traveled 
by way of Venice and there met Hasse 
and a pupil of Vallotti, who interested him 
in a system of harmony which Vogler 
advocated with great enthusiasm. 


An Impetuous Nature 


OGLER WAS too impatient to be- 

come a good pupil. He was unwilling 
to spend the time and effort upon anything 
so tedious as protracted exercises in 
counterpoint. Accordingly we find him first 
breaking with Martini and later with Val- 
lotti at Padua. He made his way to Rome, 
where he took Orders and was Apostolic 
Prothonotary and Chamberlain to the Pope 
(notice Vogler’s seal ring!), knight of 
the Order of the Golden Spur, and member 
of the Academy of the Arcadians. There- 
fore, when he returned to Mannheim in 
1775, he was in possession of credentials 
which made him a personage, and he was 
immediately appointed court chaplain and 
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The following original article, by Dr. Hertha Schweiger, deals with one of 
the most distinctive characters in musical history. It was read, in manuscript, 
by the eminent Alsatian physician, theologian, explorer and musician, Dr. Albert 


Schweitzer who suggested that it be sent to THE Etupr Music MAGAZINE, Dr. 
Schweitzer, as is generally known,.is one of the greatest living organists; and 
his interest in Bach is readily understandable —Enpitor’s Note. 


also second Kapellmeister, as a result of 
the composing of a new “Miserere.” 

In 1776, the year of our Revolution, we 
find Vogler opening a “Tonschule” .:at 
Mannheim, where music was taught prac- 
tically .and theoretically. This is believed 
by many to have been the -first institute 
of its kind in Germany. There being no 
text books or instruction books, Vogler 


-wrote them. With the beginning of - the 


eighteenth century there was a 
great need for popular exposi- — 
tions of problems of a semi- 
scientific mature, which in 
previous centuries had been 
stupidly and jealously kept in 
secret by scientists. Vogler 
was among the first to realize 
the importance and the need 
for these instruction books, and 
he suited them to the needs of 
the students. The encyclopedic 
age was arising, and, in France particu- 


larly, the public demand for informa- 
tion was being supplied by popular 
encyclopedias. 
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VOGLER’S SEAL 


As a public music teacher, Vogler gained 
far reaching influence in musical circles. 
His opinions and advice were in demand 
everywhere; and he managed to keep this 
almost dictatorial position, despite numerous 
hostilities from jealous rivals. He had 
many famous pupils, among them Carl 
Maria von Weber and Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
who remained faithful to their beloved 
“Papa Vogler” until his death. 


The Itinerant Bard 


HE RESTLESS Vogler 

set out in 1780, upon a 
series of travels and adven- 
tures which, during the next 
twenty years, took him over 
many lands, including Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Ar- 
menia, Africa and even Green- 
land. His first move .was to 
Munich where his patron was 
then the ruling Prince. His opera, “Albert 
III of Bavaria,” was given in 1781, at the 
Court Theater. Its failure caused him to 
appeal to the French Academy. for ap- 
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ABBE VOGLER IN COURT ATTIRE 


VOGLER WITH A MONOCHORD 


proval of his system of harmony, and we 
find the itinerant priest later in Paris, 
awaiting recognition, given to him by the 
Royal Academy of Science, after a severe 
examination by d’Stembert. The next year 
Vogler moved on to: London, but returned 
shortly to Paris, where he produced a 
comic’ ‘opera, “La Kermesse,” at the 
Théatre de la Comédie Italienne, which 
failed so dismally that the performance 
could not be finished. Back in Munich the 
mext year (1784), he produced “Castor 
and Pollux,” which remained in favor for 
years; and the close of that year, along 
with the first months of 1785, were given 
to travel in. Africa, Greece and the Far 
East. On November 22, 1785, we find him 
in Amsterdam giving a-great organ recital 
to seven thousand ‘people;. then in’* 1786 
he resigned his post at Munich and entered 
- the service of the King of Sweden. In 
Stockholm he opened another music school 
in that year, after having presented his 
French opera, “Eglé.” The next year he 
is discovered at St. Petersburg, playing 
for the Czar. This Russian sojourn was 
important in the development of Vogler’s 
theory of organ building; for in it he met 
the inventor of the penetrating reed pipes, 
Prof. Kratzenstein, and the organ builder, 
‘Kirsnick, with whom he worked for many 
years. In 1790 he went to London, where he 
“was received with great acclaim. It is 
stated that he in that year introduced organ 
pedals in England, although this is difficult 
to believe, when one looks at the organ 
works of Bach, produced in the early part 
of the century. Communication and trans- 
portation, however, were slow. He recon- 
structed the Pantheon organ and interested 
himself more and more with organ building 
and rebuilding. His visit to London netted 
him about six thousand dollars, no incon- 
siderable sum in those days. The next year 
he made a tour of German cities, which 
resembled a triumphal procession. Vogler 
had become one of the great musical figures 
of the hour. On one of his trips to Paris 
he gave a concert for the poor, at St. 
Sulpice, the church in which Charles Marie 
Widor played for so many years. The 
proceeds were fifteen thousand livres (about 
three thousand dollars). 

In 1799 he retired from his work at the 
Swedish Court and received an annual 
pension of five hundred dollars, for life. 
He thereupon departed for Denmark, where 
he produced works for chorus and for 
the stage, and rebuilt the famous old organ 
at the royal castle of Frederiksborg near 
Copenhagen. 

His activities took him next to Berlin, 
where he commanded attention by his 
proposals to help the church by making 
organs more cheaply, by his investigations 
in acoustics, and by his experiments in 
building concert halls and theaters accord- 
ing to acoustical principles (his “model 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 
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ifts make this one of the most charming and facile of his compositions. 
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HAZEL VOLKART 


STEPHEN HELLER, Op. 47, No. 8 


The melody throughout is in unison and carried by the left hand and 


chop” rendition which is our Western idea of Oriental music. 


The tempo is steady and the rhythm should be we]] marked. The triplet figure in the second section should be given individual] practice and attention, 
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5 
Played at the proper tempo,this piece, in the style of the “perpetua! motion” popular with composers of Heller’s.era, might be called 


young pupils.Grade 2 
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MASTER WORKS 


PRELUDE IN E MINOR 


The.sunny Mendelssohn,throughout his entire life,seemed to have a preference for the keys of E Majorand E Minor. His first great composition, 
the éverture to “A Midsummer Night's Dream?) was written in E Major, and the number of times he used this key was extraordinary. The Prelude 
in # Minor affords wonderful opportunities for contrast in dynamics and phrasing. Strive to make the theme as played by two hands sound as 
though only one hand were being used. 
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Florence Goodrich A new edition in one volume 
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Clayton F. Summy Co. | PRELUDES FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 


Chicago — New York 
by Florence A. Goodrich 75 


These Preludes assure freedom of the keyboard from the first * are short 
and easily memorized or transposed * present technic attractively * make 
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etc. F 

3 SYNTHETIC SERIES OF PIANO PIECES—Goodrich 
Part 1, tows (Grade 2) Part 2, 75¢ (Grade 3) Part 3, 75¢ (Grade 3) 
SAttractive pieces based on “patterns” covering a wide keyboard range. 


An analytical approach to technical problems and harmonic construction 
is encouraged. Each part supplied with teaching suggestions. 


All progressive teachers should know these 
GOODRICH books. Send for them “On Approval.” 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO. 
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PIANO TEACHERS— 


Give your students the joy of playing the beautiful melodies from 
the great symphonic works of the Masters. 


JOHN THOMPSON has arranged ten of the favorite themes for 

| about the second grade. Each is preceded with a short biographical 
sketch of the Master and interesting annotations concerning the 

theme to follow. Babee 


Music history and music appreciation are an integral part of this 
well rounded educational collection. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


—Introductory Offer— 


Pin One Dollar ($1.00) to th‘s coupon for a copy of the THEMES FROM THE 
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tr has a heart—your heart! For a Baldwin becomes a part 


of you as you play it, as you listen. Through its ivory fingers— 


and your own—flows an intimate understanding, a warm and 
mutual responsiveness. Yes, it’s your heart in the Baldwin. Yours 
and the hearts of the craftsmen, with generations of music behind 
them, who spend two patient years fashioning each Baldwin by 
hand. Your heart—and the hearts of Bauer, Iturbi, Lhevinne, 
Rosenthal and the other masters who inspire and find inspiration 
-in this almost human instrument. Just to possess a Baldwin, to 
know that this superb and sensitive instrument is at your command, 
gives you a new and thrilling enthusiasm for your study and your 
art. Yet a Baldwin is easy to own. As your Baldwin dealer will 


gladly explain. The Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


» CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO- Among the world’s foremost artists 
who find in the Baldwin the perfect instrument for the expression of their mastery: 
Wilhelm Bachaus, Simon Barer, Harold Bauer, Moissaye Boguslawski, Lucrezia 
Bori, Alfredo Casella, Feodor Chaliapin, Karin Dayas, Jose Echaniz, Severin 
Eisenberger, Daniel Ericourt, Walter Gieseking, Eugene Goossens, Irma Schenuit 
Hall, William Harms, Cecile DeHorvath, Jose Iturbi, Edward Johnson, Breendan 
_Keenan, Wiktor Labunski, Josef Lhevinne, Rosina Lhevinne, Alfred Mirovitch, 
Charles Naegele, Lily Pons, Moriz Rosenthal, Tito Schipa, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Ruth Slenezynski, Joseph Szigeti, Alexander Tansman, Franciszek Zachara. 
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Baldwin TALENT-TEST Available 
To Music Teachers 
This new and unique musical apti- 
tude tést for children, developed 
by the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, can be given by any mother 
in her own home. Answers will be 
graded without cost or obligation 


under the direction of the Con- 
servatory faculty. Write for copies 
of the Baldwin Talent-Test. 
(They’re free.) Send to mothers 
in your community. It will stimu- 
late interest in piano study. 
Address The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Dept. E-37, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for March by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of THE Erupe to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


The True Relation of Consonants to Singing 
By Homer Henley 


HE SINGING VALUE of conso- 

| nants, in prolonging and uniting the 

vocalized words of the legato line 

of song, has been a neglected feature of 

the singer’s art, perhaps for the reason 

that it has not been more universally un- 
derstood. 

The proper formation of the consonants 
themselves reveals, by their very nature, a 
complex pattern of sound variation, which, 
reduced to order and control, may yield 
hitherto undeveloped resources of tonal 
riches. These riches consist, in the main, 
in the ability of the consonants to bind 
together, in a close similitude of continuity, 
the undulating line of song. For, though 
song has been compared to a chain of 
pearls on a string, this simile is, in a de- 
gree, fallacious; for it refers.to the vowels 
alone, and takes no count of the consonants 
which frame the vowels into vocalized 
speech, making them, literally, articulate. 
No, consonants could be more truly likened 
to an airy cement which fills in the inter- 
stices between the close crowding vowels 
with a jointure of continuity of sound. 

But, it may be objected, consonants have 
always had the reputation of interrupting 
the flow of song. And this is perfectly true 
of some of them; but it is true of the 
majority of them in lesser degree than 
might be supposed. On the contrary, many 
of them add concrete “mileage” to song, 
in definite and fixed contributions. L, M, 
N, R (rolled), V, and Z are valuable and 
indisputable examples. 


Consonants in Classes 
XAMINED SYSTEMATICALLY, 


_s we learn first the names of the con- 
sonants which are capable of being vocal- 
ized at greater or lesser length. The 
briefest is B, as in “boy.” The most ex- 
tended are L(et), M(e), N(ot), Rage) 
—the latter must be the long-rolled R. 
Lesser, but still definite extensions are 
found in V(ery), W(ise), Y(our), and 
Z(eal). The buzzes are also tone exten- 
sions: the already mentioned V, and Z; and 
TH and S, as in THis treaSure. 

Consonants, which are not capable of 
being vocalized, are C, D, F, G, H, J, K, 
P, Q, S (excepting “S” in the buzz form), 
T, and X. The double consonants are CH 
(Charles), SH, (shut), and TH (think)— 
the latter when not used in the buzz form. 
It will be learned a little later, however, 
that these toneless consonants play a part 
of their own in song extension. 

The tongue consonants are D, C, K, L, 
N, R, T, and TH; which is to say that 
these cannot be sounded without the aid 
of the tongue. 


So Enunciation Grows 
T WILL BE FOUND advantageous 
(necessary, indeed, if one is to derive 
the full benefit from them) to practice 
daily the nonvocal consonants, with the 
addition of the vowel sounds, on convenient 
notes or successions of notes, such as: Cah, 
Dah, Fah, Gah, Hah, Jah, Kah, Pah, Quah, 
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Sah, Tah, Zah (as in Xantippe), Zhah (as 
in example), and the “K” sound of X (as 
in wax). The following vowel sounds may 
be employed at will, as Deh, Do, Duh, and 
so on. The consonantal sounds should be 
exaggerated, not only to have them ex- 
pressed with firmness and complete clarity, 
but also to differentiate between the mouth 
sounds and the body sounds, as: Bah (body 
sound), and Pah (mouth sound); Dah 
(body sound), and Tah (mouth sound) ; 
Vah (body sound), and Fah (mouth 
sound); Gah (body sound), and . Kah 
(mouth sound); Zah (body sound), and 
Sah (mouth sound); Wah (body sound), 
and Whah (mouth sound). The last dif- 
ferentiations are most important to fix in 
the mind, and in practice, for we all too 
frequently hear from singers, who should 
know better, such absurd vocal solecisms 
as, “Efferypotty toes it,’ for “Everybody 
does it’; or “Were will Fiolet co?” for 
“Where will Violet go?” 

It will be hardly necessary to explain 
that a mouth sound begins and ends in the 
mouth only; whilst a “body sound” re- 


sounds simultaneously in both the mouth 
and in the chest, giving the latter a depth 
of vibration which does not occur in the 
former. (When a singer comes to realize 
that mere mouth sounds, like P, T, H, 
and S, for-example, must “carry,” fully as 
well as vowels, to the back row of an 
auditorium—if his words are to be under- 
stood by all his audience—he will begin 
to have a sense of the necessity of exag- 
geration in his practice of these and all 
other consonants. For, first, they must be 
fixed and crystallized into the automatic 
habit of certain effectiveness, and then, 
later, they may be sufficiently modified to 
conform with the demands of art.) 

The postulate advanced by that master 
teacher, William Shakespeare, that any 
consonant which forms the initial letter of 
a syllable or word, will, if it be equally 
loud or intensely produced as the vowel 
following it, properly place the -tone, im- 
mediately emphasizes the importance of all 
aspects of the consonant in song. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
enormous practical value of the singable 


AMERICA’S NEWEST VOCAL PRODIGY 
Betty Jaynes, the fifteen year old school girl, who amazed Chicago opera goers 
at her début as Mimi in “La Bohéme,” as lately given by the Chicago City Opera 
Company. Her more recent broadcasts have revealed a singer of excellent training, . 
with a voice of great maturity and expressiveness : 


consonants and buzzes in prolonging and 
extending actual song in the vocalized ut- 
terance of words. Such consonants as L, M, 
N, R, V, and Z may be sung almost as 
loudly and effectively as any vowel sound. 
For a ready and concrete proof of this, 
listen to any one of the great singing ar- 
tists, either in person or on the phono- 
graph records, and learn how fully they 
prolong and extend every one of these es- 
sentially musical sounds. These masters of 
the art of word singing prolong the sing- 
able consonants anywhere from one-quarter 
to one-half the time value of the written 
note (unless, indeed, the note be a very 
long one). 
Here is an example: 


Ex.1 
Andante ga > 
t > 
Ah, moon of ny. de - light, 


no 


that knowns__. wane, 


Here the M’s, N’s, L’s, as well as the 
TH (buzz) in “that”; the Z in “knows”; 
and the OO which vocally precedes the W 
in “wane”; each and all are sung, quite as 


much as the vowels which accompany 
them. And another: 

ar) 
Bx platens = ff 


of es = 
ee e = — =a 
Si-lent as night, Deep as the sean 

The consecutive L, N, Z, N, Z, and TH 
are here also prolonged into song “mile- 
age,” as in the preceding example. And so 
should they be turned into usable song, in 
every instance where they occur—and they 
occur constantly. Try these examples your- 
self. Practice them again and again, and 
see how quickly you will perceive their 
practical value. But be sure to prolong 
them long enough to be certain that they 
are functioning as song, and not as mere 
more or less spoken sounds. Their exag- 
geration will appear to you, at first, as 
being overdone, or perhaps as absurd, but 
listen once more to your phonograph rec- 
ords of great singers, and compare what 
you are doing with what they have done, 
and you will begin to realize, perhaps, 
that you are not either overdoing it or 
being absurd. You will find that you have, 
in fact, added to your resources one of 
the most important factors in legato sing- 
ing. 

There is another element in the enun- 
ciation of sung words which can be either 
actually absurd, or which can make for 
welding the jointure between words into 
an added bit of legato song; and that is 
the jndeterminate sound which completes 
the ending of either vowel or consonant 
closing a word or syllable. Perhaps the 
nearest written approach to it is the sound 
of Uh, as in “up.” We hear it absurdly 
overdone .in those precious singers who 
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succeed in attaining, not culture, but ‘“cul- 
turine.” They sing: “Pale-uwh hands-uh I-uh 
oved-uh, beside-uh the-uh Shalimar-uh, 
Where-uh are-uh you-uh now-uh? Where- 
| uh are-uh you-uh now-uh?” This, of course, 
is pathetic. 

But behind this absurdity of exaggerat- 
ing what should not be exaggerated, there 
exists a valuable truth. Let us examine it. 
Tf you will slowly and completely pro- 
nounce these words, “Caro mio Ben,” you 
will find that, to complete them entirely, it 
is necessary to sound the Uh which the 
bad singer, quoted above, so sadly and dis- 
-astrously exaggerates. But none the less 
it does exist and, if treated with careful 
and artistic discretion, can be employed 

as a valuable asset instead of an absurd 
liability. It may be, in point of fact, util- 
ized as the airy cement which binds words 
together in singing, and is the final detail 
in the art of legato song. The opening 
‘words of the English translation of Eliza- 


In this phrase, the double “ss” in the 
word blessed, is the only necessary con- 
sonantal interruption to the vocalized line 
of the words; and this is made true by 
the discreet, selective, and artistic judgment 
exercised by the singer in the amount and 
length of the tone she may use in joining 
the words and syllables with the inescapable 
Uh, which exists at the end of every word 
and syllable in this example, in our entire 
language, or in any language. But it de- 
mands the greatest possible restraint and 
skill in its usage, in order that it may re- 
main within the boundaries of a delicate 
art and so evade the always imminent dan- 
gers of the ridiculous. Such necessary re- 
straint and skill come only by way of long 
and sustained practice, and by the experi- 
enced criticism of a competent teacher. But 
the goal is well worth the labor. 

The study of the consonants, in singing, 
is quite as important as the study of the 
vowels, if both legato and beauty of vocal 


beth’s Prayer, from “Tannhauser,” forms line are to be encompassed. The vowels, 

"an excellent illustration. in the main, are the voice of song; but the 
) Ex.3 consonants are its mind and its message. 

F _ Lento ff Clearly enunciated consonants add im- 
{ measurably to the intelligibility of the words, 
‘ and so to the pleasure of the listener. 

i Oh bless - ed Vir - gin, 

4 ‘ 

f > 

; The Act of Good Breathing 

4s By Clara Kathleen Rogers 


Singing,” Clara Kathleen Rogers, in- 
ternationally known operatic soprano of 

_ times now gone, under the name of Clara 
Doria, says of good breathing, the foun- 
dation of all good singing, and which 
‘simply means the learning of how nature 
intended the breathing apparatus to work: 

“What is required in breathing is ex- 
pansion without unnecessary tension. The 

lungs must fill themselves in proportion as 
the breath is exhausted, under the regula- 
tion of their own law—that of action and 
reaction—and not by any conscious regu- 
lation» of the diaphragm on the part of 

the singer, as this leads inevitably to a 
mechanical and unspontaneous production 
of tone. 

“Singers will understand me better if I 
say that there must be no holding, no tight- 
‘ness anywhere ; but the frame of the body 
must remain plastic or passive to the nat- 
ural act of inhaling and exhaling, as in this 

- way only can perfect freedom of vocal ex- 
pression be obtained.” 


e.\ 


T HER BOOK, the “Philosophy of 


4 And, Too, An Oracle 
| ISCUSSING this very passage, in his 
i authoritative book, “The Art of the 


Singing 


Singer,” W. J. Henderson, that very able 
critic and authority on matters pertaining 
to the voice, adds: 

“This is sound talk and should be care- 
fully tucked away in the memory closet 
of every student of singing. Lilli Lehmann, 
in her treatise on her own way of singing, 
advocates a wholly different method; but 
her book discloses the secret that this 
method was devised to meet certain phys- 
ical disqualifications with which Liili Leh- 
mann had to contend in girlhood. In other 
words, she.acquired her manner of breath- 
ing when she was making earnest efforts 
to overcome a natural shortness of breath. 
She therefore fell into the habit of wil- 
fully operating her breathing muscles, in- 
stead of permitting them to operate in 
response to the demands of tone. 

“She tells us that she breathed that 
way for twenty-five years, and then learned 
from a horn player, with a remarkable long 
wind, that, although he. set up his dia- 
phragm very firmly in inspiration, he. re- 
laxed it when he began to play.. Madame 
Lehmann tried that way in singing and 
says she obtained the ‘best results.’ So, in 
the end, the principle of no holding, no 
rightness anywhere, came home to her.” 


Maxims 


a Of Giovanni Battista Lamperti 


(One of the greatest voice teachers of the last century.) 


‘The coérdination and control of your 
_ body, not the sounds of your throat, make 
- -you a singer. 
a a 
‘ The head (skull) is a reflector—loud 
 speaker-—of the voice for all tones, all reg- 
- isters, high and low. 

Of course the reflection of the voice is 
' towards the lips. 

Focused vibration (not spread tone) can 


be thus deflected. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A’ practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 
Small monthly payments. Send for particulars, 
Music composed to your words. 


Price reasonable. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Boone Court Lakeland, Fla. 


Control your breath energy, and you may 
do what you want to do with your voice, 
provided you know what you want to do. 


a 


The upper four tones of any register 
must partake of the quality of the next 
four tones above, without abandoning their 
own resonance. This is “equalizing the reg- 
isters.” 

—Singing. 


Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and soientifically correct silent exerciace . . 
snd absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded . .. Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
No literature 


can now have the voice you want. 
sent to anvone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT aoe INSTITUTE, Studio 55-83 


Lake St., Chicago 


Vibrant tone and lightning-fast action re- 
spond to your every mood as you run your 
fingers smoothly over the glistening 88-note 
keyboard of the new Princess Model Gul- 
bransen Minuette Console. 

Daintily styled, beautifully finished, here 
is a piano complete in every detail and yet 


delight ul to play! 


so petite in size i 
home or apartment. 
Visit your Gulbransen dealer. The price of 
this new Minuette Console is most moderate! 
* 


Music teachers: Write for special teach- 
ers’ purhase plan, 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, 816 N. Kedzie Ave., Dept. E, CHICAGO 


FREE! “THE TRUTH ABOUT 


(instructions) by the eminent VOICE SPECIALIST, TEACHER and 
AUTHOR, Wilbur Alonza Skiles, many of whose fine works have ap- 
peared intermittently in THE ETUDE, “SCHOOL MUSIC," etc., for 


many. pears and whose new, latest, recently Re book (compilation) 
PRI 


‘THE HOW’ OF ACQUIRING FR i M in VOICE O- 
DUCTION," has attracted Satecnationall oe This attractively 
bound, clearly expressed BOOKLET compilation of vital facts, truths and 
instructions, all highly instructive to any voice student or TEACHER 


VOICE”’, A Compilation of Truths 


(singing), will be sent to ANYONE OVER 17 YEARS OF AGE abso- 
lutely FREE of charge or obligation, POSTPAID. we s OU. RSE adver- 
tised here or in this FREE booklet or in any of Mr. Skiles’ work). The 
context of the booklet has to do with that major ile of production 
—FREEDOM—, and brings you an interesting paplication? of! THE 
TRUTH ABOUT VOICE Production," The Bible teaches: ‘Ye Shall 
Know the Trutn, and the Truth Shall Rare Ye Free,''—so get "THE 
TRUTH ABOUT VOICE” now and be FREE." State age. Write; 


SKILES VOICE PUBLICATIONS 


(194) Lane and Skiles Streets, 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 


FREEPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A, 


(LIMITED OFFER). 


Etude Advertisers Open the 


Doors to Real Opportunities 
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FTER ALL, the fact that the choir 
Av: receives more than he gives is 
a generally recognized fact. The in- 
fluence of the church on the boy, the 
influence of the beautiful music of the 
church-upon his esthetic or spiritual nature, 
is an influence the extent of which is 
beyond calculation. On the other hand, the 
contribution of the boy to the church is a 
real one, but is one which could be much 
more readily made by adults. This being the 
case, the point of the whole matter is that 
we wish to maintain a high level of interest 
on the part of the boy, in order that we 
may incalculably influence his young and 
plastic mind, influence it toward good citi- 
zenship, toward higher living. The arousing 
and the maintaining of that interest is our 
present theme. The experiment to be 
described has’ proved successful, so that 
it would seem fundamentally a correct one. 
In a word, we organized a lodge for the 
choir boys. Not, do you say, a particularly 
original idea? No indeed! The idea is not 
original in itself; but the application may 
be so. 


The Prime Problem 

E WERE CONFRONTED by a 

twofold problem, so far as choir 
boys are concerned. We have a mixed adult 
choir with a few choir boys thrown in for 
good measure, or good looks, or what will 
you. We were able to have the boys only 
once a week, and for less than an hour, for 
rehearsal. The boys were not musicians, for 
the most part having only the meager 
training in music afforded in our public 
schools. There is no endowed school in 
connection with our church. Therefore, the 
best we could hope would be to have the 
boys to sing some simple anthem number, 
mostly in unison or two parts. Not, you 
will agree, a bright outlook. 

We concluded that the only hope of really 
getting much over to the boys would’ be 
to get them to study at home. But how? 
Promises would be made, let us assume 
in the best of faith, and forgotten when a 
band went by the window or a baseball 
game started in the neighborhood. And, as 
these same boys would say, “we got no- 
where very fast!” 

Thus it was that we organized a lodge, 
with full secret ritual, secret pass words, 
signs, and all those mysteries which so 
delight the hearts of all boys. It was a 
lodge with some fifteen degrees. And, mark 
you well this point, the degrees were to be 
obtained only by a boy who could pass a 
written test showing his knowledge of how 
to follow the service, and with the added 
requirement that for each degree conferred 
he must sing from memory the first verses 
of a certain six hymns. The fact that the 
boys are compelled to sing these certain 
hymns in order to secure the degrees has 
meant success to the entire venture. The 
boys were extremely eager to secure the 
degrees, therefore they practiced the hymns 
at home. 

A Working Scheme 
HE CHORISTERS were given 
breathing and tone exercises at the 
regular rehearsals, of course. They were 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THE ErupeE to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself, 


The Choir Boy Problem 


By Leroy V. Brant 


taught marching, the following of the 
prayer book, the procedure for the different 
ecclesiastical seasons. But after all, the 
lodge and its degrees were the things which 
for them possessed the greatest glamour. 

A thoughtful perusal of the foregoing 
paragraphs will convince the reader that 
the idea concerning the lodge is.a’ psy- 
chologically sound one. We shall now out- 
line the constitution and by-laws of the 
lodge, and describe the general procedure 
during its sessions. 


THE CONSTITUTION - 


Article 1, name; Article 2, purpose to 
serve the church; article 3, officers; Com- 
mander, Vice-Commander, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Sergeant-at-arms, with terms 
of three months; article 4, membership 
conditions, including power to veto by 
choirmaster, and providing for a proba- 
tionary period, also for election by ballot 
by boys; article 5, providing for degrees 
as follows: Knight of Advent, Knight of 
Nativity, Knight of Epiphany, Knight of 
Lent, Knight of Holy Week, Knight of 
Easter, Knight of Ascension and Whitsun- 
tide,, Knights of Trinity, Knight of the 
Morning (hymns of the morning), Knight 
of Evening (hymns of evening), Knight of 
the Holy Days (hymns of the holy days), 
Knight of Sacraments and Rites (hymns 
for the Eucharist, and so on), Knight of 
Battle Array (processional hymns), Knight 
of Patriotism (national hymns), Knights of 
Missions and Brotherhood, Knights of the 
Church (hymns for church militant, and 
others). In addition to this article 5 ‘provides 
for “one honorary degree, which can be 
obtained only by a boy who possesses all 
the other degrees, and. who by his faith- 
fulness and skill, and by three years mem- 


goa 


bership, shall be deemed by the choirmaster 
to merit unusual preferment. We have not 
as yet had occasion to confer this degree. 

Article 6 provides that the boy who has 
attained the degree of Knight of Holy 
Week shall be permitted to wear certain 
insignia; attaining the degree of Knight 
of Trinity certain further insignia, and 
Knight of Battle Array still additional 
emblems. Article 7 sets forth the ritual 
and other secret work of the lodge, in- 
cluding an oath of obedience. 


An Inspiring Ritual 

E WORKED OUT a rather beau- 

tiful and impressive ritual for the 
boys’ degree work, and for their regular 
lodge sessions. When the commander calls 
the meeting to order the chaplain immedi- 
ately offers a certain prayer for choir boys 
in general and his lodge in particular, the 
boys stand and renew their pledge of fealty, 
and sing their choir hymn. Then comes the 
regular order of business, according to 
“Robert’s Rules of Order.” The choirmaster 
endeavors to let the boys run their meeting 
in their own way, but also holds them with 
am iron hand so far as time is concerned: 
in other words, the boys would spend all 
their time talking if they were not re- 
stricted. If a boy has earned a degree it is 
conferred; if there are no designates for 
degrees the business meeting closes, and the 
doors are thrown open to any applicants 
for membership in the choir and lodge. 

It should be here noted that all the 
business work of the lodge is secret and is 
transacted behind tiled doors. A boy must 
have memorized three hymns, have been 
received by the rector into the choir 
through a ceremony in the chancel, and 
have been balloted upon by the lodge 
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A CHOIR BOYS’ LODGE 
Officers of Trinity Choir Boys’ Lodge, of Trinity Episcopal Church, San Jose, 
California. Left to right, top row: Lorin Swift, vice-commander; Donald Butcher, 
commander; Robert Haney, treasurer; Donald Kalfus, chaplain; Judson Mangin, 
sergeant 


before he may become a member and be 
entitled to sit in the lodge. In the mean- 
time, however, he is attending the musical 
portions of the sessions ; hence he is required 
to wait outside while any degree work or 
business is being transacted. His curiosity 
is thereby greatly enhanced. 


A School of Ideals 


FTER THE BUSINESS session we 

go to our music. We hear any boy 
who has memorized a hymn, or several 
hymns if he knows them. The boy must 
know the words, the tune, and must breathe 
correctly. We are not too hard on candi- 
dates, neither do we permit them to do their 
work in a sloppy manner. They must earn 
that which they receive. 

We have a monitor, a. member of the 
adult choir, who attends the boys’ lodge 
and who takes any boy desiring help with 
any hymn to a piano in another room and 
works with him as much as is necessary. 
We have found this to be extremely help- 
ful to all concerned. 

The boys are boundless in their en- 
thusiasms for this plan of the choir lodge. 


They want to do a thousand things, most 


of them, of course, impractical. But at the 
moment of this writing, out of their five 
cents monthly dues, and money which they 
have earned themselves and contributed, the 
treasury boasts the sum of some seven 
dollars which is to go for the purchase of 
chickens for the thanksgiving baskets of 
the poor of the parish in November. Just 
now the boys are publishing a choir news- 
paper, The Choir Boys’ Herald, in which 
are set forth the doings of the choir boys, 
the adult choir, the church, and other 
ecclesiastical matters. This paper is a four- 
page issue, one page being devoted to 
comics, one to news, one to a sermonette 
by the rector, and one to editorials by the 
editors and by any other choirboys who 
desire to say something. Of course, one 
cannot forecast how long such a thing will 
last, and it is after all not entirely impor- 
tant how long any given secondary issue 
lasts. The essential thing is that all such 
activities show the interested state of mind 
of the youngsters. Concerning this same 
choir paper, let me say that its publication 
was entirely the idea of the boys. The 
choirmaster’s' only contribution to the 
project was the loaning of a typewriter 
on which the boys could make the original 
copy for the hectograph. 

The choir here described belongs to a 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It could, 
however, be most readily adapted to the 
conditions in any church, or the liturgy of 
any communion. It could be arranged to fit 
the needs of a Junior choir of mixed voices. 
In any case, our experiment has justified 
itself, and the acuteness of the boys’ inter- 
est in their regular choir duties has been 
noticeably enhanced. 
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“All nations that can listen to the man- 
dates of nature have prized music as their 
highest vehicle for worship, for prophecy, 
and whatsoever in them was divine.’— 
CARLYLE, 
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would keep himself and his choir 

abreast of the times must recognize 
that it is no longer possible to present just 
any kind of music in the church service 
and “get by.” Church congregations are 
becoming educated musically through the 
radio, just as are the general public and 
the young people in our public schools. 
' Those who sponsor important radio hours 
recognize the value of high class choral 
singing, and they allot a good part of 
their programs to the choral ensemble. In 
most cases these are excellently trained 
groups who not only sing well but also 
seem to vie with one another in develop- 
ing unusual\ and unique effects. Whether 
these effects always are legitimate is be- 
side the point in this discussion. 
The fact remains that those who com- 
f prise the church-going public are nightly 
hearing choral music of a very high order 
| right in their own homes; and it is only 


hee CHOIR DIRECTOR who 


natural that when they go to church, they 

are better able than ever before, to recog- 
nize what is good choral singing and what 
is not. Unfortunately, it is a fact that 
| much choir singing has been quite mediocre. 
| Another factor, due no doubt to economic 
conditions, has contributed to the difficult 
' situation in which many choir directors 
find themselves. Hundreds of churches 
_ throughout the land, because of financial 
- conditions, have had to dispense with their 
- professional quartets and have organized 

_yolunteer choirs, thus bringing into 
_ existence many new choral groups which 
have required training in the very rudi- 
ments of choral singing. These conditions 
are a challenge to the choir director; and 
3 he is indeed a wise individual who takes 
| the necessary steps to cope with this new 
- situation. 
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A Self Appraisement 


N THE FIRST PLACE, let him begin 
with a check of his own ability and 
knowledge and a review of his record to 
date. Is he capable of producing the work 
required? Is he a good organizer? Has he 
the ability to meet this new competition 
which has so suddenly appeared? Does he 
understand voice production? Is he able 
to inspire others so as to produce a beau- 
tiful and appropriate interpretation of the 
‘musical part of the church service? In 
short, is he an all around, efficient choral 


» 
ie HORTLY BEFORE his death, the 
‘} S late Edwin H. Lemare, always a 
champion of all that was noble and 
- pure in the organist’s art, wrote fervently 
in The Diapason, on the “Evils of Unifica- 
_ tion;” we quote these paragraphs. 
“Let us now consider the great or main 
organ. This ought to be entirely independ- 
ent of the pedal or other organs, for the 
reason that its diapasons, or chief stops, 
are—or ought to be—likewise unenclosed. 
- To box them up—however loudly or blat- 
_antly they may be voiced—destroys their 
true quality and volume. 
“It is a mistake, for the sake of making 
the great organ diapasons ‘expressive,’ to 
_ place them in a swell box and to attempt 
to overcome this deadening effect by ‘forc- 
ing’ the pipes, either on too heavy a wind 
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The Choir Director’s Challenge 


By Guy McCoy 


conductor? These are vital questions and 
should be considered very carefully. 

There are, of course, a number of steps 
the really ambitious choir director may 
take to meet this situation. These depend 
to a great extent on his present ability 
or lack of it. If he is among that number 
of so-called choirmasters who have been 
just merely getting by, he should place 
himself at once under the training of an 
experienced voice teacher, preferably one 
who has had also choral experience. If he 
has some knowledge and merely needs 
modernizing in his methods and ideas, per- 
haps a course in conducting with a recog- 
nized choral leader would be sufficient. The 
choice of such a coach should be given 
careful thought, so that the knowledge 
gained will be along modern, progressive 
lines. 

He also should hear and see (in the 
flesh) as many choral concerts as possi- 
ble. There are a number of very excellent 
choruses that make regular annual tours, 
and a study of their work would prove 
very helpful. If possible, he should secure 
a copy of the program in advance and try 
to make a study of the choruses to be 
sung. He should note carefully the in- 
terpretations and try to ascertain how 
certain effects are obtained. One can learn 
much by observation. 

If he is so situated that he must rely 
solely on self-help, he can find many books 
that will aid him in his study. Such books, 
for example, as “Choral Technic and In- 
terpretation,’ by Sir Henry Coward, the 
great English authority on choral music, 
or “Choir and Chorus Conducting,’ by 
F. W. Wodell, contain a vast amount of 
information for one who will apply himself 
earnestly and intelligently. 

After rejuvenating himself through in- 
tense study and self-discipline he should 
try to instill new desire and inspiration in 
the choir, to give more devoted and con- 
secrated service. Perhaps a restudy of some 
of the hymns will help, especially with a 
newly organized volunteer choir. He should 
pay more attention to the congregational 
hymn singing, and should let the choir lead 
in this part of the service with a fuller 
realization of the meaning and purpose of 
some of our great hymns and hymn tunes. 

The opportunity is at hand for greater 
service on the part of church musicians. 
They should do all that will make them- 
selves more worthy of their calling. 


A Unification Weakness 


pressure or by ‘cutting them up’ beyond 
the proper limits of their scale. 
“Having established the great 
foundation, or diapason tone, 
similarly support the swell organ; not alone 
in 8-foot diapasons, but also those of 
smaller scale in a 4-foot range (usually 
designated as principals or octaves), plus 
some good diapason mixtures, again of 
smaller scale—not unified lieblich ones de- 
rived from stopped pipes, as is frequently 
done as a makeshift nowadays. We can 
then build up the remainder of the organ 
with softer stops of a more or less or- 
chestral type, such as flutes, strings, wood- 
wind, reeds, vox humanas, undulating wood 
and metal stops—not, of course, forgetting 
the ever popular cathedral chimes, harp, 
celesta, and similar ornamental stops.” 


organ 
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“Church music, as the handmaid to religion, having served her great mis- 
___ tress for centuries, should be treated with respect, and not be forced to per- 

».. form duties unbecoming to her dignity and quality. Otherwise, she is in danger 
of losing her inspiring influence.’—Walter Henry Hall. 
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Just published— 
“PLAYING THE HAMMOND ORGAN” 


A fascinating introduction to the Hammond’s 


technique and musical possibilities 


@ Because the Hammond Organ has 
received such a remarkable public ac- 
ceptance—installations now run into 
the thousands—many teachers have 
asked for aspecial Hammond instruc- 
tion book. 

“Playing the Hammond Organ”, 
published to fill this demand, is an 


CREATES LOVELY TONES 
— ELECTRICALLY 


From a console no larger than a writing 
desk, the Hammond creates all the familiar 
organ voices. With instant action and per- 
fect flexibility, it mterprets both classic 
and modern music brilliantly. Can be 
moved by two men —very easy to install. 


$1250 


and up f.o.b. Chicago 


extremely interesting book. Unlike 
many tedious works, it makes practice 
enjoyable. It helps and encourages the 
beginner on the Hammond, leads him 
quickly to rich and satisfying organ 
music. 

The book is intended primarily for 
those who already have some knowl- 
edge of the piano; its intent is to help 
such people to adapt their technique 
to the Hammond Organ. It does not 
attempt to bea complete organ course, 
and should be used with one of the 
standard organ methods of study. 

“Playing the Hammond Organ” 
will be particularly valuable to organ 
teachers, for use both with beginners 
and with those who already play the 
piano. Experienced organists, too, will 
find the book crammed with interest- 
ing material, and will be amply repaid 
for giving it careful study. 

Whether or not you are now play- 
ing or teaching the Hammond, you'll 
enjoy looking through this new man- 
ual. It’s an easy way to get a compre- 
hensive idea of the Hammond’s tech- 
nique and potentialities. 

You can get a copy from any Ham- 
mond dealer (see your classified direc- 
tory under “Organs” or “Organs, 
Electric” )—or send the coupon below. 


OND ORGAN 


The Hammond Organ, 2929 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, postpaid, a copy of your new book 
“Playing the Hammond Organ”. I enclose $1.00. 


An All-Purpose 


Exercise for the 


Busy Teacher 


By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


THERE are many busy teachers who long 
daily to find a finger exercise sufficiently 
all-inclusive of a pianist’s needs to serve 
as a ready means for the brushing up of 
chord playing, legato and staccato playing, 
scale playing, five finger freedom, octave 
playing, stretch work—oh, such a host of 
things—in order to be competent to meet 
the masters of piano literature. 

Here is a study which combines the 
benefits of simple octave playing, chord 
playing, five-finger practice (for every fin- 
ger on the hand is used), chord building 
practice, forearm muscle _ strengthening, 


practice in improving the stretch between 
fingers, and other needs of the pianist. 
Ex.1 


For Right Hand 
5 


Should the completed study as given 
prove too tiring, the player may practice 
first with the three middle fingers of each 
hand, before combining with the sustained 
octave, 


For the left hand, practice these notes 
an octave lower; then play with the two 
hands together; and finally add the sus- 
tained octave. 


Some ‘‘Be’s’”’ for Your Studio Hive 


By Elizabeth Simpson 


Be Entertaining a part of the time at 
each lesson. Much of a pupil’s work is 
difficult, and he must learn many things 
that, perhaps, do not appeal to him. Give 
him something bright to remember after 
the lesson is over. Pupils will forgive if 
we bore them but a part of the time; but 
if they are bored all the time we will pay 
the penalty. 

Be Clear. A stream is not necessarily 
sluggish because it is muddy. A pupil may 
not he stupid because he cannot understand 
your explanations. 

Be Concentrated. Keep your professional 
life and your private life in separate com- 
partments. Your task is to surround your 
pupils with an atmosphere of music only, 
from the moment they enter the stuaio. 
The fact that you slept badly last nignt, 
or that you are going on a week end trip 
tomorrow is of vital interest to you; but 
it does not help your pupil to become a 
better musician, Keep outside interests out- 


side the lesson hour. You expect your pupil- 
to concentrate; so put extraneous details 
out of your own mind while with him. 

Be Honest. You expect sincerity of effort, 
conscientious work, and industry from the 
pupil. The way to inspire such effort is to 
put these qualities into your own teaching. 
A piece is not ready to teach until you are 


‘familiar with it. What are its main points 


of difficulty? Is the fingering right, or 
must it be changed? What is the struc- 
ture? What is the harmony? Can you play 
it well enough to give the pupil some idea 
of its beauty? Do you know something 
about the composer? Can you give an 
imaginative interpretation of its musical 
meaning ? 

The hour that the pupil spends with you 
is only half of the time that you owe him. 
The pupil's lesson is prepared after he 
sees the teacher, the teacher’s lesson should 
be prepared before the pupil comes. 


An “Etude Duets’”’ Recital 


One of our young friends, Herbert Fultz, 
of Florida, has sent us the accompanying 
program given by himself and Virginia 


Anthony. 
DvETS 
wilight Song (ETUDE, 
Janay) LoD) jy nce ealomeen eee Shackley 


Prelude (Erune, ; 
March, 1930) 2: aikauk- one Vodorinski 


Neapolitan Dance Song (EtupE, 


Januaty.. 1932) eee en Tschaikowsky 
Ouips and Quirks (ETUDE, 

May ylQS0)) a ciie ic ahieenis severe Bixby 
Moon Rocket (EtTuve, 

Bebruaty 930) to... cee es ree Rolfe 

SoLos 
a 2d Wild Rosests as ase MacDowell 
$ By Herbert Fultz 

The 2 lower Seong. wen s< iscervcexe ss Lange 


By Virginia Anthony 
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DvEtTs 
Old Castle (ETUDE, 
October 219350) alee. Suelo Arnold 
Love’s Dream (Etupe, 
Aigust 931) cease eae etae Sorte Liszt 
Kansas Wildcats (Ertune, 
Sime; 1 932N eaten ae asics eae Sousa 


In his letter, Herbert writes: 


“We used Etudes for all the ducts 
except the first one; though we feel 
that we can give credit to The Etude 
for all the duets, because our first nwm- 
ber was published in the January issue 
just four months after our program. 
It was our first attempt at a program 
of this nature; and this was given in 
Miss Anthony's home with about thirty 
friends present.” 

Now was not that a happy enterprise 
for these two young musicians? May we 
not hear from others of our young readers 
who have worked out such novel ideas? 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 

and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions as to 
the relative qualities of various makes of instruments. 


Q. I am thirteen years of age. I enclose 
specifications of an organ designed entirely 
by myself. Will appreciate your corrections 
and criticism. What would be the approwimate 
cost to build the instrument ?—T. B. 


A. We are not in favor of deriving the 
Open Diapason 16’ and the Principal (Octave) 
4+’ from the Great Open Diapason 8’, The 
Trumpet 8’ might be extended to include a 
Clarion 4’, Your Flute rank is not consistent, 
as you have included Bourdon, Stopped 
Diapason, Melodia, Concert Flute and Flute 
Harmonic—all from one set of pipes. Some 
of these stops are of unimitative flute char- 
acter and some are imitative of the orchestral 
flute. We suggest that the Great Organ include 
a 2’ stop, and that it and the 2%’ stop be 
extensions from the Salicional. We also sug- 
gest that the Swell Organ include a 2%’ stop 
and that it and the Piccolo be extensions of the 
flute set. The Swell organ Diapason should be 
smaller than the one included in the Great 
Organ. We suggest a Violin Diapason, which 
may also be used to produce the Great Organ 
Octave 4’. A Tibia cannot be produced from 
a Dulciana set of pipes. The cost for building 
the instrument will depend on the builder 
selected. 


Q. Where is the oldest electric organ in 
America? How old is it? We refer to an organ 
that has had no repairs eacept cleaning and 
so forth.—E. W. 


A. We do not know whether an instrument 
such as you describe exists—that is—one that 
has had no repairs. From “The Organ and its 
Masters’? (Lahee) we quote: “In America, the 
first electric-action organ is said to have been 
one built by Roosevelt for the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1876. This organ 
was afterward removed to the Mechanics’ 
Building in Boston, but little or nothing was 
done with the electric action in this country 
from that time until about 1890, when Hope- 
Jones, the English organ builder, erected an 
instrument in Taunton, Massachusetts, after 
which American builders took up the idea in 
earnest.” 


Q. Iam sending you herewith a diagram 
of a musical passage. What is the meaning of 
the sign (’) between “Alleluia” and “Jesus” ? 


A. The sign is probably meant to indicate 
the taking of a breath at the point where it 
is inserted. We feel that a breath at the point 
indicated is rather awkward. 


Q. Iam in charge of a group of vocalists, 
but am not a vocalist myself. Short of going 
to @ good voice teacher, what would you sug- 
gest for my improvement? Is there any read- 
ing that I might do to help? Is Stainer’s 
“Ohoral Society Vocalization”’ outmoded? I 
would like to improve the tone and flexibility 
of the choir, but do not want to frighten 
them away with too much technical diet. I 
am particularly anxious to make the piano 
tone more distinct and the forte tone less harsh. 

—Diapason. 

A. We suggest your reading of the follow- 
ing works: “Choral Technique and Interpreta- 
tion’ by Coward, “The Art of A Cappella 
Singing’ by Smallman and Wilcox, ‘Choral 
Music and Its Practice” by Cain. 


We are not familiar with the Stainer work 
you mention. Our suggestion as to piano tone 
is to impress upon the singers the necessity 
for a colorful tone with as much intensity as 
used for louder tones, that is, to avoid a “‘lazy”’ 
soft tone. To make the forte tone less harsh, 
have the singers to strive for a beautiful tone, 
which might be illustrated with a phonograph 
record portraying that quality. 


. Will you suggest registrations for the 
Allegro Maestoso (third movement) and Fugue 
(fourth movement) from “Sonata No. 2” for 
the organ, by Mendelssohn?—G. E. D. 


A. We suggest the following registrations: 


Allegro Maestoso—Full Swell coupled to 
Full Great (Reeds ad lib.) and Pedal to bal- 
ance. On the third count of the sixteenth full 
measure close to the swell pedal, opening it 
again at the close of measure twenty-five. 
Close Swell pedal again on last count of 
measure thirty-three, opening it at_the close 
of measure forty-three. For the Fugue use 
Great 8’ and 4’ (including Open Diapason 
and Octave) with Full Swell (except 16’) 
and Choir 8’ and 4’, both coupled to the Great 
organ. Also include Swell_to Choir coupler. 
Begin the number on the Great organ (Swell 
box closed). In measure thirty-eight play the 
fourth count and the first eighth count of 
measure thirty-nine with the left hand (on 
the Great). On the first count of measure 
thirty-nine play the chord also with the right 
hand on the Swell organ. The left hand goes 
to the Choir organ on the second eighth note 
in measure thirty-nine. Take off Great to 
Pedal as the left hand begins playing on the 
Choir. During the following rest in the Pedal 
part, add Great to Pedal coupler, Play on 
Swell (right hand) and Choir (left hand) 
until measure fifty-five, when the left hand 
returns to the Great. At the beginning of 
measure fifty-seven, the right hand follows 
to the Great. Open Swell in measure seventy- 
six. Beginning with measure ninety-two 
(playing chord with one hand), stops may 
be added on the first and third counts of each 


measure, culminating with Full Organ in 
measure ninety-six. 


Q. Enclosed find specification of an organ 
which cost about eight thousand dollars and 
is used in a church seating two thousand 
people. What percent is its rating to a com- 
plete organ? Are the tablets that are couplers 
colored black for any special reason? What is 
the meaning of the marks. 


O © 


used in connection with the stops? 

Do stops of the same name and pitch on 
Swell and Great organs produce the same 
tone? What registration would you suggest 
for a person who cannot use the pedals suf- 


ficiently to be of much service? Please explain 


the tremulant, “main?” and “solo”? Do the 
couplers, Swell Unison, Swell Sub, Great and 
Swell Octave indicate that Swell is coupled 
to Great at 8’ (unison) 16’ (sub) and 4’ (oc- 
tave) pitches? What registration will produce 
a_light, stringlike tone? What stops are suit- 
able. for prayer? Offertory? Vocal Solos? 
Congregational singing? Do you think the 
idea in enclosed article could be put into a 
story suitable for broadcasting?—R. W. 
A. Since your organ appears to be a Unit 
instrument of only four sets of pipes it could 
not be considered as being a complete organ. 
The couplers are “black” simply as a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The marks, about which 
you ask, we presume indicate the chamber in 
which the pi es of the stops so marked are 
enclosed, and indicate which expression box 
should be used. Since your instrument is also 
duplexed, the tones on the stops of the Swell 
and Great of the same name and pitch pro- 
duce the same tone. When the pedals are not 
being played you might include the Great 
Bourdon with your other stops, although that 
will thicken the other parts in addition to 
the bass part. It will be much better for you 
to endeavor to attain proficiency in pedal 
playing. The tremulant is a stop which makes 
the tone undulate (wave). “Main” and “Solo” 
indicate the manuals, although your speci- 
fication indicates Great and Swell. “Swell 
Unison” indicates the Swell organ at normal 
pitch. The other couplers (Sub and Octave) 
act as 16’ and 4’ couplers between the two 
manuals, and on their respective manuals 
individually as indicated by the names. Great 
to Pedal couples the Great to Pedal as the 
name indicates. The names of other couplers 
indicate their use. You might try Salicional 
for a light string tone, adding the 8’ Flute 
if more “body” of tone is desired. The Sali- 
cional or Dulciana might be used during 
prayer. The stops _to be used for playing 
Offertories and for Vocal solos depend on-the 
character of the music being used. For con- 
gregational singing in a church seating two 
thousand, you probably can use Full tee 
omitting 16’ couplers. The idea for the “story” 
Seems to include a very desirable and logical 
thought, and we suggest that you submit this 
to some person connected with broadcasting 
who might influence its use. 7 


Q. We would inquire whether Mason and 
Hamlin Organ Company, or successors, are 
still in business. We have one of their small 
organs, Style 110—#119719, and would like 
to know the age of the instrument. The date 
appears to be 1816 or 1876.—W. R. 

A. So far as we know, the Mason and Ham- 
lin organ is no longer being made; and we 
have no information in reference to the in- 
strument you mention. If any of our readers 
send in the information we shall be glad 
to advise you. 


Q. Can you tell me the number of stops 
contained in some of the world’s largest or- 
gans? Also would it be possible for me to 
get a list of the stops on large organs such 
as the new one in Atlantic City and the Salt 
Lake Temple?—L. R. C. 


A. Claims for the largest organ in the 
world are made for Convention Hall, At- 
lantie City, and the Wanamaker Store, Phila- 
delphia. The Atlantic City instrument is 
quoted as containing 935 speaking stops and 
32,913 pipes. Details of the Wanamaker organ 
specify 451 stops and over 30,000 pipes. Other 
large organs include those in the Cathedral, 
Passau, Germany, with 208 stops and 16,105 
pipes; Century Hall, Breslau, Germany, with 
187 stops and 15,133 pipes; St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
with 237 stops and 12,773 pipes; Cadet 
Chapel, West Point, New York, with over 
12,000 pipes, and Yale University, with 237 
stops and 12,549 pipes. 

For details of the Atlantic City organ you 
might request a specification from Emerson L. 
Richards (the organ’s architect), Atlantic 
City, New Jersey ; and for the Salt Lake City 
organ, from the builders, The Austin Organ 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The Austin 
Organ Company might aiso rurnisn you tne 
specifications of the Hanover, Pennsylvania 
organ. The West Point instrument was in- 
stalled by. M. P._ Moller, Hagerstown, Mary- 
Jand; and the Yale University Organ by 
Skinner, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 
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Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 161) 


It is said that Leopold Stokowski often 
does not play a composition in its entirety 
at rehearsal—deferring this until the time 
of the concert. During the rehearsal he 
will select various passages and _ sections 
which present particular problems and go 
over these most carefully. He knows that 
if these portions are performed to his sat- 
isfaction he need have no fear concerning 
the simpler portions. 


Little Susie, at the piano keyboard, may 
enjoy going over repeatedly the simpler 
portions of a composition (because the 
melody pleases her) but may rather studi- 
ously avoid spending time and effort on 
such figurated passages as are beyond her 
ability to perform with ease. Not so the 
great concert pianist! He will spend but 
comparatively little time on simple portions, 
but may go over difficult passages hundreds 
of times before he is satisfied with his 
effort. The mastery of the difficult spots 
makes the remaining portions particularly 
easy to master. 


I once was present at a rehearsal of the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra when a 
notable guest conductor-composer was 
making an appearance. This conductor, 


when it came time to rehearse his sym- 
phonic poem, began at the conclusion and, 
selecting one by one those portions and 
brief passages which might present any 
difficulties, advanced to the beginning of 
the number. After all questionable points 
had been clarified he proceeded to play the 
number through. A few brief comments 
and a slight touching up of a few spots 
and he was finished—it was ready for pub- 
lic presentation. 

While it is true that a school band or 
orchestra may have a great deal of time 
at its disposal for rehearsing, the procedure 
just mentioned will often apply advan- 
tageously here. The organizations which 
study the largest repertoire and present 
the largest number of concerts are more 
efficient and more artistic units than those 
which study only a few compositions during 
the school year. 


Firty YEARS AGo THis MONTH 


‘ , ys. B. MATHEWS, one of the 
most knowing and_ versatile 
@ musical authorities of his period, 
wrote, in his “Letters to Teachers” columns 
of THE ETUDE, in response to an inquiry 
for a definition of classical music: 

“The present application of the term 
classical music is a little indefinite, but in 
general it is applied to the music of Mozart, 
Haydn, Gluck, Bach, Handel, Schubert 
(though some would leave him out), and 
Beethoven. The ground generally assigned 
upon which anything has a right to be 
reckoned classical .is that it be of substance 
enough to please ‘in the long run,’ as it is 
said; and be written in a chaste and un- 
affected style. Any kind of eccentricity, 
either of the idea itself, or the manner of 
expressing it, detracts in the long run 
from its power of pleasing. ... 

“Much of the music written since the 
beginning of the present century is too 
strikingly original, or high-flavored—or 


intense,’ perhaps we should say—to please 


taste\in general; it suits only some tastes, 
and some moods. This, however, is also 
true of\all music, as soon as one gets to 
know it well. But the distinction is a good 
one, for all that. Music that is true to the 
nature of the human ear, and to the laws by 
which sounds must be combined in order to 
express feeling and sentiment, has a right 
to be called ‘classic’ in proportion to the 
elegance and unobtrusiveness of its style, 
and in proportion to the universality of the 
taste to which it appeals... . 

“This distinction of Classical and Ro- 
mantic was made, or rather more clearly 
delineated, by the philosopher Hegel, at the 
early part of this century. According to 
this definition any work of art is classic 
when its content is the beautiful and its 
style, or form, is the exact expression of 
its content. This definition is incomplete, 
since Hegel intended to limit the nature 


of the content itself. In Romantic art, there 
is always the attempt to express just a 
little more than the material will easily 
express. Hence all the works of Chopin, 
and Schumann, not to mention nearly all 
masters since, besides their beauty and 
significance, have in them also an element 
of striving, reaching out after effect, a 
lack of repose, and therefore a lack of the 
power of pleasing invariably. Neverthe- 
less, a great deal of this impression is due 
to the phraseology, the chord-successions, 
and the thematic treatment of them, where- 
by the listener is put to his powers of 
hearing to keep step with the lively com- 
poser. After a while all these things be- 
come simple, and in time even common. 
It is so in all matters of expression. The 
speaker who exaggerates presently com- 
municates no more vivid impression of the 
events he narrates than one who confines 
himself to the acts just as they were. 
“These reflections would seem to point 
to the conclusion that the application of 
the term classical is a matter of convention, 
and that in time the bounds of the classic 
may become indefinitely extended. But by 
similar measure, in which accretions of 
later productions are included at this end 


of the line, will there be subtractions at 


the other end of the list. For by just so 
much as the taste becomes able to be 


constantly pleased with the highly seasoned 


productions of recent times, by exactly so 
much will it lose the capacity of being 
moved and rendered happy by the less 


intense productions of former times. Hence 


there will be about as much cut off as there 
is added on. Not quite so much; for it is 
the nature of schools to be conservative, 
and long after a piece of music has ceased 
to be chosen for itself alone by mature 
players in a state of good musical health, 
it may go on filling an important use in 
teaching the young.” 


The Artist A Man 


“The truth is that the artist cannot, more than others, escape the supremacy 
of the moral. It is not open, even to a composer of purely instrumental music, 
to say: ‘Go to. I will express what I feel, and I will feel what I please’ An 
artist is a man, and as aman is bound to feel rightly. He cannot escape moral 
responsibility for his choice of feeling as an emotional content of his artistic 
productions any more than for his personal conduct and self-control.’—John 


C. Fillmore. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Tue ErupE to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


The Necessity of Finger Pressure in Vibrato 


HE MOST IMPORTANT action 
of a violin vibrato takes place at 
the spot where the fingertip touches 
the string. What is done with the forearm, 
wrist, and hand, is important only in so 
far as it affects the motion of the fingertip. 
Imagine a small circle that includes the 
fingertip and the segments of string and 
fingerboard beneath it. What takes place 
in this circle during vibrato determines, 
more than anything else, the vibrato quality 
of the tone produced. 

In order to realize just how important 
the study of this circle is, make the follow- 
ing experiments in the transmission of 
sound waves: 

Stretch a rubber band and put it into 
vibration by plucking it with the little 
finger. The ear receives sound waves. 
Listen to the change in this sound when 
one end of the rubber band is pressed 
against a resonator such as a teakettle, a tin 
can, a tumbler, or the wooden panel of a 
door. After becoming accustomed to the 
change in sound, use the violin as a res- 
onator, and note that the bridge is most 
sympathetic to the vibration of the rubber 
band, and also that the fingerboard responds 
when you press the end of the rubber band 
against it. From this it may be concluded 
that the fingerboard acts in a resonating 
capacity and transmits sound waves to other 
parts of the violin. 

Let us return to the imaginary circle. 
We now know that the segment of finger- 
board beneath the fingertip can carry the 
message of the vibrato to the body of the 
violin, and that the string must be pressed 
firmly upon the fingerboard in order to take 
advantage of this wave transmission. In 
other words, the fingerboard is ready to as- 
sist the vibrato if given the opportunity. 
No matter how perfect, mechanically, the 
vibrato may be, it is not acting efficiently 
unless the string is pressed firmly upon 
the fingerboard. Also this subject of finger 
pressure during vibrato is important for the 


GOOD CARPENTER must have 
A good tools—not necessarily expen- 


sive, but tools which are kept clean, 
sharp, and in good condition. So also the 
violinist must play an instrument which is 
in good condition and properly adjusted. 
Violins are very sensitive. They have 
their vital parts, just as the human body, 
and injuries or lack of proper adjustments 
impair the functioning of the whole. Pos- 
sibly you wonder why this string sounds 
bad or why the violin’s tone seems so life- 
less and muted. Perhaps those scratchy 
tones or shrill squeaks are not the result 
of bad playing. There may be something 
wrong with the instrument. But do not 
attempt to make any repairs yourself. Be 
sensible, if you have any regard for your 
violin, and take it to the “doctor,” who 
should be someone skillful and experienced 
in remedying such troubles. 
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By Albert Green 


reason that so much attention is given to 
the horizontal motion (hand waving) that 
the vertical requirement (fingertip pres- 
sure) is often neglected. 

In order to become acutely aware that 
fingertip pressure is very important, and 
that merely stopping the string is insuf- 
ficient, let us make a final experiment. Play 
the tone G on the D string in the first 
position, without vibrating. Draw the bow 
firmly. Then, without allowing the string 
actually to leave the fingerboard, alternately 
press and relax the finger. Do this very 
slowly, pressing as hard as possible. Note 
the change produced in the tone when the 
finger is pressing and when it is relaxing? 
The tone is clearer and more inspiring 
when the finger is pressing, for then there 
is the added resonance contributed by means 
of the fingerboard. Now, if this same 
experiment is tried with a vibrating hand, 
it will be discovered that not only tone 
clarity but also tone beauty is enhanced by 
finger pressure. If, during vibrato, the finger 
releases its pressure upon the string, a 
weak and uncertain tone will result. 


Developing Finger Pressure 


HERE IS STILL another reason why 

the string should be pressed firmly 
upon the fingerboard during vibrato. A 
vibrato is a rapid variation of emphasis 
on the same tone. If one does not press 
firmly, he is liable to widen the vibrato 
action of the fingertip in the imaginary cir- 
cle so that it includes several segments of 
string, thus producing a wobbly tone—an 
exaggeration which gives the effect of a 
nervous trill. In*> a correct vibrato the 
fingertip acts only on the segment of string 
immediately beneath it. 

The following exercise is one that will 
train the finger to press firmly without 
causing a faulty stiff or rigid arm. It is 
done without the use of the bow. 

Place the left hand in the third position; 
then, using only one finger, alternately press 


and relax, as though playing a solid note 
followed by a harmonic. Do not at any 
time lift the fingertip off the string (finger- 
tip and string must remain constantly in 
contact with each other) ; and do not allow 
the fingers, not being exercised, to touch 
the string. Press as hard as you can. Do 
this miniature trill very slowly for several 
minutes with each finger separately, being 
careful not to stiffen the biceps. The upper 
arm should be relaxed, while the forearm 
does the work. No vibrato is used in this 
exercise; fingertip pressure, and not hand- 
waving, is the aim. 

Short daily periods of this exercise, done 
slowly, will help to cure a weak vibrato. 
Do not attempt, however, to crowd the 
whole treatment into several days, as this 
will result in only slight improvement at 
the cost of sensitive fingertips. For boys, 
two fifteen minute periods at separated 
intervals are enough for each day; for 
girls, two ten minute periods are sufficient. 


Again Relaxation 

E WARNED that a firm fingertip does 

not mean a stiff, rigid body. If this 
exercise is to be of any help, it is impera- 
tive that the entire body, except the muscles 
in the left arm from elbow to fingertip, 
be relaxed during the time of pressing. 
Take enough time to relax the left arm 
when the finger is in the harmonic position, 
for relaxing is just as important as press- 
ing in training the finger. Press for a sec- 
ond, and relax for a second. 

During the first week of training, do not 
try to incorporate in the vibrato the ability 
to press firmly, since this haste for im- 
provement invites discouragement. If this 
exercise is practiced conscientiously for a 
few weeks, it will develop an assurance 
that it is possible, while vibrating, to press 
the finger firmly without undue exertion. 
When this inner confidence has been ac- 
quired, test it by playing a simple passage 
for a few moments each day; and then for 


Examine Your Violin 
By Frank W. Hill 


Like a doctor who listens to the pulse, 
so the violin repairer can listen to the 
violin tone and diagnose its ills. It may 
be, however, that your violin has a beauty 
of tone never before revealed, the cause 
of which may be discovered by a careful 
examination of the instrument. 

First examine the violin carefully for 
cracks and openings around the edges 
where the sides join the top and_ back. 
Often, due to severe temperature, the glue 
loses hold and openings appear which in- 
terfere with the tone of the instrument. 
Be sure to look at the joint where the tail- 
piece button goes through the end, and 
beneath the tailpiece on top where a crack 
will often escape notice. Cracks and splits, 
if not repaired immediately, may later 
become very difficult to mend owing to 
warping of the wood. 

Next, hold the 


violin horizontally 


against a light and examine the sound 
post. This is so important and requires 
such delicacy of adjustment that no one 
but a good repair man can be sure it is 
correct. Be certain, however, it is upright 
and in a position slightly to the rear of 
the right foot of the bridge. The size of 
the sound post, its placing with regard to 
the grain of the wood, its contact and 
pressure against the top and back of the 
violin, the quality of wood used, and its 
exact location in the instrument, all are 
points which have influence on the quality 
of tone. 

The bridge is usually the worst offender 
in a badly adjusted violin. It should be of 
the correct height and arch, the string 
grooves correctly spaced, and its feet thinly 
carved to fit the contour of the top of the 
violin. Bridges which are purchased at 
music stores are purposely made too large. 


a few weeks gradually increase the time 
of testing until it is possible to vibrate, 
using firm pressure without concentration 
on the fingertip. 

Let us assume that this exercise has been 
practiced for at least a month and that it 
is possible to press the finger firmly; and 
let us further assume that the ability to 
relax the wrist and vibrate, still retaining 
the finger pressure, has been gained. It 
may now be considered wise to compromise 
between the old vibrato and the new; or 
to yield to a natural desire to choose the 
line of least resistance. Do not te it at 
the cost of finger pressure! 

The proper course of compromise is this 
With the aid of a mirror, examine the 
wrist and arm motion while vibrating, and 
seek a relaxed and easy way to vibrate, 
retaming finger pressure. If this means that 
a new way to vibrate must be learned, do 
so at once. The sooner the better. For ‘this 
much is true, any vibrato, which does not 
allow firm finger pressure, is faulty to- a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Perhaps merely swinging the left elbow 
more to the right will complete a com- 
promise between the fingertip pressure and 
the arm motion; perhaps the answer ‘lies 
in a change in the relationship between the 
neck of the violin and the knuckle-joint 
of thé forefinger; or perhaps in thé angle 
formed at the wrist. All these vary with 
the individual. Unfortunately, one cannot 
buy a violin to fit the size and shape of 
the left arm, as he can buy a suit. or dress 
to fit the body. Each player is the tailor 
for his own vibrato. But the wave pattern 
cut in the air with the arm must be agree- 
able to the imaginary circle; for, no matter 
how skillful the vibrato action of the left 
arm may be, it is laboring under a handicap 
in producing vibrato tone if the fingertip 
does not press the string firmly upon the 
fingerboard. 

Vibrato may be an unctuous grace or an 
aural pest. Which is yours to be? 


They must be cut down to the correct | 


thickness or thinness, shaped accordingly 
and adjusted in the proper place. The angle 


formed by the bridge and the violin iis ° 


important. A good repair man adjusts this 
angle so that (the bridge leans  slightiy 


backwards. This helps to prevent warping 


due to continued pulling from tuning. Re- 


member that bridges may be purchased © 
for from fifteen cents to five dollars each, | 
but the same careful adjustment is neces- . 


sary on all. 


The Fingerboard 


OW EXAMINE the fingerboard. ise 


it straight or has it warped to a 


curve? Is it firmly glued to the neck and 


does it slightly undershoot the nut or 
grooved block where the strings cross? 
Are there little grooves under the strings? 
Redressing or smoothing out the surface 
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of the fingerboard is-necessary, from time 


to time, and it is an inexpensive operation ' 


which is bound to improve the quality and 
trueness of your tones. 

Do the tuning pegs work easily and 
“stay put”? If not, they probably need re- 
fitting. Do not attempt to sandpaper them, 
but let the violin repairer adjust them. 
Certain kinds of weather may make them 
stick too ‘tightly—rub on a bit of soap. 
Perhaps they turn too easily—try a little 
powdered chalk. It may be that the string 
is not wound on the peg in such manner 
that it tends to pull the peg into the peg 
hole. 

Now for the strings. You should have 
a wire E string—preferably with a metal 
attachment on the tailpiece to facilitate 
accurate tuning. A good quality gut A 
will sound best. An aluminum-wound D 
string is generally preferred over a gut 
D. It is important to use a G string of 
the better quality. There is a vast differ- 
ence in the results from a cheap G and a 
fair priced, silver wound string. Avoid 
using a G string with a metal core. At- 
tach the three lower strings to the tail- 
piece in the same manner—with the knot 
pulling up against the tailpiece. Watch out 
for the breaking or separating of the string 
windings, which sometimes occurs and is 
apt to produce a buzzing sound. 

Speaking of such sounds, many a violin- 
ist is fooled by the vibration of a button 
or a pin or clothing ornament touching 
the violin while he is playing. Sometimes 
the E string tuner is a bit loose, or the 
chin rest touches the tailpiece, or a dozen 
other things may cause a rattle in the 
tone. Remember also that accumulation of 


rosin on or beneath the strings will not 
help the violin. 


Also the Bow 


O NOT NEGLECT to inspect your 

bow. It is said that one can draw 
music from the cheapest violin, with a 
good bow, but with a poor bow the finest 
of violins is dumb. Be this as it may, a 
poor bow is an insurmountable handicap 
to good playing. Lay the bow on a table 
so it is resting on its hair, and see if 
the bow stick is straight along the sides. 
A slight curve may be straightened, but, 
if it is much bent, its value is lost. A 
crooked stick may be due to poor wood, 
or workmanship, or hairs breaking on one 
side and producing undue tension on the 
other. Of course your bow should be 
resilient and when the hair is loosened 
should spring back to its proper curve. 
Does there seem to be plenty of hair on 
the bow? Even so it may need replacing 
as it becomes worn out and will not 
produce a smooth tone. Does the mechan- 
ism of the frog operate efficiently ? Perhaps 
a new screw eyelet is needed, or the slot 
in the stick may be worn too large. A 
bow lacking rosin will produce no tone 
and one rosined too generously is apt to 
scratch. 

A violin needs care and constant atten- 
tion, if it is to produce the best tone it 
has. Keep it wrapped in its case when not 
in use; and do not allow anyone but an 
experienced violinist to handle it. Cherish 
your violin and regard it for what it is— 
a perfect but perishable piece of man’s 
handiwork, a gem of serene beauty not to 
be improved. 


The First Position on the Violoncello 


By Joseph Suter 


THE BEGINNING violoncellist frequently 
finds difficulty in mastering a left hand 
position which is at once both comfortable 
and correct. Either he imitates the slanting 
finger position of the violinist’s left hand 
(which is a thoroughly impracticable posi- 
tion for the violoncellist) or he finds him- 
self struggling against the distressing 
tendency of his fingers to remain stiff and 
unbending at the last joints. 

To correct such faulty positions is a 
simple matter; but the attention should be 
turned to the thumb of the left hand and 
to the left arm rather than to the fingers 
themselves. Indeed the disposition of these 
fingers, provided their tips only are being 
employed, cannot be greatly altered. Natur- 
ally they must rest on one or another of 
the four strings. 

To deal with the thumb first: Its posi- 
tion, in relation to the neck, should be di- 
rectly opposite the A and D strings; in 
relation to the rest of the hand, opposite 
the second finger. The fleshy pouch of the 
thumb must not be flat against the neck 
but rolled slightly on its side. In this man- 
ner the neck of the instrument, being 
gripped between but the tips of the four 
fingers and the tip of the thumb, is held 
with considerable lightness and freedom. 
However, if the thumb were placed in the 
middle of the neck opposite the D and G 
strings, or so deep as to be opposite the G 
and C strings, a position somewhat like 


> 


Paganini: 


The passing of Paganini was marked by 
tragic circumstances. He died in Nice, of 
cholera, in 1839. His son carried the body 
back to Genoa by boat, but the authorities 
refused permission to land. The body was 
refused also at Marseilles and at Cannes; 


grasping the neck of the instrument in the 
fist would result—obviously incorrect. 

As for the left arm, it should at all times 
form a straight line from elbow to hand. 
Consequently, when the fingers are on the 
C string, the arm is high. When the 
fingers are shifted to the G string, the 
elbow, still maintaining its straight line 
with the hand, must be lowered slightly. 
With the fingers moving to the D string 
the arm is lowered another notch so to 
speak. And, when one fingers on the A 
string, the arm is dropped still another 
notch, which places it all but parallel with 
the player’s side. In other words, there 
are four distinct levels for the left arm, 
one for each string. In shifting from one 
level to the other the thumb must never 
be allowed to slip from its place directly 
opposite the A and D strings and the sec- 
ond finger. It remains stationary and acts 
as a pivot. 

Until recently the German school of 
violoncello playing required the beginning 
student to hold a book or some similar ob- 
ject between his elbow and side when play- 
ing in the first position on the A string. 
But, while this is advantageous in designat- 
ing generally the correct position of the 
arm for the “A string level,” such a prac- 
tice is radical and the pressure required 
tends to stiffen the muscles and to cause 
an awkward action of the fingers. Nature, 
in simplicity, creates the best in art. 


A Tragedy 


and it was only after great effort that his 
son succeeded in getting it ashore on a 
desolate island in the middle of the night. 
There the remains of Paganini rested for 
five years, till, in 1845, they were taken 
back to Genoa. 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 
CALLS YOU 


~ TREAM of song and history, of 
men and music and knights at 
arms, from Melk southward this 
romantic river leads through the 
lush Wachauto the city that Strauss 
loved. Journey thence through the 
Alpine provinces of Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, fabled Salzburg, the 
land of the White Horse Inn. Va- 
cations varied, a design for living 
which belongs to Austria alone, 
spas,sports, bright revels await you. 


Overnight from all ports, in the 
heart of Europe, Austria remains 
one of the most inexpensive coun- 
tries. Railway reductions up to 
60 per cent. 


FESTIVALS 


Vienna, first half of June; Linz, 
July 16-21; Salzburg, July 24-Aug- 
ust 


Consult your agent today or 


AUSTRIAN 


STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Dept. E. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 


ME TODAY! 


ARTISTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
are delighted with new scientific rest. 
It correctly positions the violin and im- 
proves tonal quality. 


@ SYVERSTON @®@ 


Stabilized Two-Point Shoulder Rest 


Price $1.25 at your music store or direct from me. Post- 
paid in U. S. A. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Descriptive folder sent free. 


AGMUND SYVERSTON 
1013, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


FRASER-VIOLINS 
i Songbird of them al 


cASI ei OF FOLDERS 


BOX 


AUGUST, GEMUNDER # SONS 


9 West 42nd St., New York 


, old & New VIOLINS 


*“Gemunder Art Violins”’ 


Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


Our catalog shows lat- 
est designs in Pins and 
Rings at factory prices. 
Pins 35c up, Rings $1.25 
up. Send for catalog 
today. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
165 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Henning Violin 
DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL. 
For a limited time you can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by! 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


Write anteed. 
for GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 301 Fiseher Studie Seattle, 


Wash. 
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Each Part, 40 cents 
Piano Acc., 75 cents 


Instrumental 


Ensemble 
EASY QUARTETS 


Music 


FOR YOUNG 
VIOLINISTS 


This album may be used by a group of young 
violinists, just for the fun of ensemble playing, or 
for participation in programs. 


The piano is not 


essential to the rendition of these 15 attractive and 


This collection also is de- 
lighting quartets of B-flat 
clarinet players. 


interesting numbers. 
easy, the 1st violin being the only part to go out of 
the 1st position and then only for an occasional 
use of the 3rd position. 


The 4 violin parts are quite 


THE BRASS CHOIR 


A COLLECTION FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


A dandy collection of well-arranged selec- 


tions of an attractive character. These First B-Flat Trumpet 

are ideal for amateurs, as no parts are Fisk Seonbene: (Base Clef) 
difficult. Various combinations can be Second Trombone and Tuba 
made. Four different practical quartet B-Flat Horn) 
combinations are suggested. The B-flat Barer ee ee aPons 


and E-flat books may be used by saxo- 


phones if desired. 


PARTS PUBLISHED FOR 


(Treble Clef) 


Each Part, 35 cents 
Piano Acc., 60 cents 


GONDOLIERI (GONDOLIERS) 


By Ethelbert Nevin—Arranged for 

WOODWIND ENSEMBLE (Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon) 

By Hugh Gordon 

—Complete, $1.25. 

—Score, 40c. Separate Parts, 20c Each. 


This is one of the favorite tone poems 
from Nevin’s world famous suite, A Day 
in Venice (Un Giorno in Venezia). It lends 
itself particularly well to the woodwind 
combination, and Hugh Gordon has made 
a very excellent scoring for this group 
of instruments. 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 


By Frederick Keats—Arranged for 
FOUR CLARINETS—By Hugh Gordon 
—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, 15c Each. 


A bright, tuneful composition that has the 
rhythmic appeal of a sprightly ballet. It is 
here arr. for a quartet of B-flat clarinets. 


MELODY OF LOVE 


By Hans Engelmann—<Arranged for 
STRING QUARTET—By Ladislas Kun 
—Complete, 50c. Separate Parts, 15c Each. 


Everyone loves this melodious. selection. 
Its theme has been borrowed for ballads, 
gospel songs, ete., but still it holds its 
standard worth and it is especially appeal- 
ing in this string quartet form. 


MENUETTO (From Quartet No. 52) 


By F. J. Haydn—STRING QUARTET 
Edited by Rob Roy Peery 

—Complete with Score, 75c. 

—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, 15c Each. 


The Committee on Instr. Affairs of the 
M. S. N. C. recommend this easy number 
for small instrumental ensembles. 


MENUETTO (From Quartet No. 41) 


By F. J. Haydn—STRING QUARTET 
Edited by Rob Roy Peery 

—Complete with Score, 75c. 

—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, 15¢ Each. 


The more advanced string quartet will 
enjoy this charming movement from Op. 
76,-No.2. 


GARDEN OF ROSES 


By Irene M. Ritter—Arranged for 
VIOLIN, CELLO, AND PIANO—By 
W. M. Felton—Complete, 75c. 


With pleasing themes this number de- 
lights. This arr. is of moderate difficulty. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


oc 
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| HEODORE RESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DIRECT-MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING 


PRESSER’S FIRST STRING 
QUARTET BOOK 


For First Violin, Second Violin, Viola and 
Cello. $2.25, Complete. 


15 worthy compositions each skilfully 
arranged for effective string quartet play- 
ing. Each player is given an interesting, 
but not difficult, part. The aim at va- 
riety, in making up this collection of 
entirely new material for student players, 
was carried further by having several 
gifted arrangers, instead of only one, edit 
the book. 


THE TRIO CLUB 
Collection for Violin, Cello and Piano. 
$2.00, Complete. 


A splendid album containing 19 excellent 
numbers for violin, cello and. piano en- 
sembles. This is a collection of pieces of 
such varied assortment as to make a 
strong appeal to the professional as well 
as the amateur musician. The pieces are 
melodious and attractive without being 
trivial, and none of them has ever before 
appeared in any similar collection. This 
album is especially recommended for -its 
adaptability to school ensembles, since the 
arrangements, while being very excellent 
and entirely adequate, make no unusual 
technical demands on the _ performer. 
Truly a most unique publication. 


TRIO REPERTOIRE 

For Violin, Cello and Piano. 

$2.00, Complete. 

The well equipped amateur group, or the 
professional ensemble requiring a large 
repertoire of attractive, musicianly selec- 
tions, can do no better than add this 
superb collection to their library. The 
arrangements are intelligently made and 


the composers represented mark this col- 
lection as one of genuine artistic worth. 


A DAY IN VENICE 

(UN GIORNO IN VENEZIA) 

Suite by ETHELBERT NEVIN. 
Arranged for Violin, Cello and Piano. 


$2.00, Complete. 
These 4 beautiful and world-renowned tone 
poems, Dawn, Gondoliers, Venetian Love 


Song and Good Night, are enhanced in 
these masterly arrangements for an in- 


strumental trio. 
| O. 


IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed 
descriptions, photographs and labels of 


to the 


Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


old violins. On the basis of these, the 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 


to say that this is impossible. 


The actual violin 


must be examined. The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


lications.) 


The Paganini Caprices. 
B. J. W.—The double harmonics in the 
Paganini ‘‘Caprices”’ are very difficult. I think 
you will find these caprices in published form, 
if you will inquire at the music stores in your 
city. In the Peters’ edition, and probably in 
other editions, the mode of playing these har- 
monies is carefully indicated. Very likely you 
will find an edition of Paganini’s works in 
the Washington, D. C., Public Library. The 
Paganini “Caprices’ and other of his works 
are played only by great virtuoso violinists. 


Origin of the Violin. 

L. C. P.—The invention of the violin and 
its history are so lost in the mists of antiquity, 
that it cannot be said with absolute certainty 
who was the inventor of the modern violin. 
as we know it to-day. The majority of musi- 
cal historians award the honor to either Gas- 
par Duiffopruggar (whose original name was 
Caspar Tieffenbriicker), born in 1514 in Freis- 
ing, Bavaria, and who later on settled in 
Bologna; or to Gasparo da Salo, in Brescia 
1542-1609. A number of the latter’s violins 
are left to us; hence, many modern histo- 
rians consider Gasparo da Salo the creator of 
the modern violin. His instruments are large 
in size, and have very large F holes. The var- 
nish is of a deep yellow, or brown, of fine 
quality. 

Be this as it may, Duiffopruggar also has 
his advocates, who believe that the credit 
should be given to him. 

Another maker, Joan Kerlino, also has been 
declared the first man who ever made a violin. 
Other historians claim that Kerlino’s violins 
were not violins at all, but viola de braccios, 
instruments common at that time. 


A Supposed Stradivarius. 

W. T. B.—If you will read my article in the 
Nov. number of TH HrupE, you will note 
that I did not name only two specific collec- 
tors who own Stradivarius violins, and who 
want to sell them. The fact is that there are 
many collectors and violin dealers scattered 
all over the world, who possess first class 
Strads, and who are willing to sell them at 
the right price. 

I am quite sure no collector would care to 
send you a first class Strad, unless you de- 
posited the value of the instrument, in a bank, 
or else insured it to its full value, against 
theft or breakage; which amount probably 
would be $25,000 at least. Also, it would be 
of little use for you to have the. instrument 
shipped to you, because you would have to be 
a skilled expert to be able to judge which 


was the original, and which was the imita- 
tion, the collector’s violin, or your own sup- 
posed Strad. Your ®nly course is to send your 
instrument to a first class expert, for his 
opinion as to its value. You would have to 
insure the violin for its full value, against 
theft or breakage, and pay express charges 
both ways. There is scarcely one chance in 
a million that your violin is a real Strad, since 
there are hundreds of thousands of imitations, 
worth from five dollars up. Still, it is not abso- 
lutely impossible that your violin is genuine. 
Experts charge from five dollars up, for judg- 
ing the value of old violins. 


Amati Violins. 

R. G—Antonio and Jieronymus Amati, 
eminent violin makers of the Cremonese 
school, were commonly known as the “‘Brothers 
Amati.” They worked together under this 
name from 1575 to 1625. The instruments of 
this period are highly esteemed. I am sorry 
that I can give no opinion on one of these 
violins without seeing it. The small cracks, 
and the worn edges could be repaired by a 
good repairer. You will have to trust the lat- 
ter as to whether it would pay you to have 
the violin put in good condition. No one can 
tell you without seeing the instrument. If 
the repairing is skillfully done, it is not likely 
it would interfere with the tone. 2.—The label 
in your violin signifies that it was made in 
imitation of Stradivarius by Friedrick Aug. 
Glass. There are enormous numbers’ of these 
violins, by different makers, named ‘Glass.”’ 
They are of medium quality and value. I have 
never seen a “Glass” violin listed in the cata- 
log of an American violin dealer, at a price 
exceeding one hundred dollars. Most of them 
are factory violins, selling from ten dollars up. 


To Enlarge Your Repertoire. 

J. B. K—-The list of violin compositions 
you have studied contains some good numbers. 
Probably you would enjoy studying the fol- 
lowing also; Cavatina, by Raff; Schén Ros- 
marin, by Kreisler; Spring Song, by Mendels- 
sohn; La Cinquantaine, and Serenade Badine, 
both by Gabriel-Marie ; “La Traviata,” by Verdi, 
arranged by Singelee; La Brunette, The Jug- 
gler, Polish Dance, three numbers by Edmund 
Severn; Adoration, by Borowski. These are 
about the same grade as those in your list. 
Of course there are thousands of others, some 
easier and some more difficult. 2—You seem 
to have the right igea of covering two strings 
with one finger, wherever it seems of benefit, 
but there are cases in the higher positions 
where this cannot be done to advantage. 


The Violinist’s Finger Nails 


By John J. O’Brien, Jr. 


A vERY common fault among many violin- 
ists is the improper care of the finger nails 
of the left hand. And, because of the many 
bad effects this neglect can have on the 
technic of the left hand, the fault should 
be corrected as early as possible. It is very 
necessary for the nails to be kept short, 
so that the tips of the fingers may press 
firmly on the strings, thus enabling the 
player to secure a good tone. Another fac- 
tor is the incorrect hand position that 
would be induced by long finger nails. 

In attempting to overcome the handicap 
of long nails and, in spite of them, to place 


Musical 


Queer Things 

Two’ ladies were sitting at an 
window. 

One was listening to a church choir 
practicing across the way. 

The other was listening to the noise of 
the crickets. 

The first one said, “How loudly they 
sing tonight!” ; 

And the other one said, “Yes, and they 


open 


the tip of the finger on the string, the 
hand would be compelled to take a position 
close to the neck of the violin, which of 
course is incorrect. Then too, the long 
nails give the fingers a clumsy feeling on 
the string; and there is also the danger 
that they may cut the string. 

These are only a few of the bad effects 
that long finger nails have on violin technic. 


“Many ‘violinists fail to realize the impor- 


tance of conscientious care of the finger 
nails. This is something that should not 
be overlooked, as it has much to do with 
correct violin playing. 


Ticklers 


tell me they do it with their hind legs.’”— 
Atchison Globe. 
* Ok Ok 
. His Version 
The pianist was playing the first meas- 
ures of the Wedding March. 
“What's that?” asked Mrs.*Jones, turn- 
ing to her weary husband. 
“Oh,” he replied, “that’s the beginning 
of ‘Stormy Weather!’ ” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE ETUDE 


HERE never has been a time in 
the history of the world when man 
has not known music. From the del- 
‘icately fashioned lyre of the ancient Greeks 
and the rude tom-toms of the savages to 
the scientifically perfected musical instru- 
ments of our modern world, man and music 
7 have been inseparable companions through 
; joy and sorrow, peace and strife. It is as 
if . natural for man to sing as it is for him 
P ‘to breathe. “Music is fundamental,’ said 
Luther Burbank, noted American natural- 
-) ist; “it is one of the great sources of life, 
health, strength and happiness.” 
ie Since man and music always have been 
if so closely associated, and since music al- 
: ways has been so integral a part of man’s 
existence, it is reasonable to agree with 
Burbank that music 1s fundamental—that 
we actually need music to fulfill our des- 
FE ‘tiny and to attune ourselves to the great 
scheme of things. No one can deny the re- 
iP freshing stimulus afforded by music in 
S times of stress, nor its powers of relaxation 
_ when one is nervous and tired. Everyone 
knows how easily music can banish “the 
cares that infest the day”—although too 
few of us accept this restful, calming qual- 
ity of music and make daily use of it. 
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Music Dawns Brightly 


USICAL EDUCATORS say that we 

‘are to-day entering an era of 

“music’s greatest hour,” because the. radio 
and musical education in the school sys- 
tems have made the world more music 
‘conscious than ever before. Factories 
‘throughout the country are installing am- 
plifying devices which broadcast music 
through the shops during certain hours of 
the day, when the vitality of the workers 
is reputed to be at its lowest ebb. Hos- 
/ pitals and sanitariums have set up such 
systems, as a recognized health aid. And, 

j in line with the age old custom of music 
e before the battle, the leading university 


Music for Health 
A New Use for the Accordion 


By Ruth Vendley Mathews 


This article is based on an interesting research made recently by the 
Educational Department of The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 


football teams generally take a pianist or 
accordionist along, to entertain the boys 
and quiet their nerves before the game. 
In a recent survey of leading universities 
in the United States, it was interesting to 
note that in almost every football team 
there were several talented musicians all- 
of whom agreed that the biggest asset in 
being able to play a musical instrument is 
the opportunity it offers for relaxation, Or 
as one player, a Senior guard on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s football team, says, 
“for sympathetic relaxation after defeat.” 


Music as Medicine 


lie PHYSICIANS and psychia- 
trists, recognizing the soothing, re- 
freshing qualities of music and music- 
making, often prescribe nothing more than 
the study of a musical instrument for pa- 
tients with nervous disorders. As stated 
in the February, 1935, issue of “Modern 
Psychology,” in an article titled Music As 
a Curative, “One of the most amazing 
methods of curing employed by ancient 
healers has since become known to certain 
doctors as Musico-therapeutics. The belief 
is that certain tunes played on certain in- 
struments have a curative effect on cor- 
responding -maladies. 

“This method of healing was practiced 
by the Greeks, who considered that the 
sound of a flute was a certain cure for 
what is known as sciatica. Modern prac- 
titioners of Musico-therapeutics also quote 
the Bible on this subject. They say that, 
when suffering from what must have been 
the equivalent of a ‘liver,’ Saul called upon 
David to play the harp, which had the 
virtue of driving out the ‘evil spirit’ that 
oppressed him. Further evidence that the 
ancients recognized music as a valuable 
curative agent is provided by the fact that 
the name ‘Tarantella’ given to a particular 
kind of tune is said to have originated from 

(Continued on Page 203) 


FOOTBALL STARS WHO ARE MUSICAL STARS 


Last fall the radio and the newspapers carried the names of these “stars” far and wide. Left to right, Walter Cole, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, plays clarinet and saxophone; Steven J. Rogenski, of Notre Dame, plays accordion; Ray King, of 


ACCORDIONISTS! 


New Swing Arrangements 


of OLD FAVORITES 


ARRANGED BY 


JOE BIVIANO 


@ MY MELANCHOLY BABY 

@ CAROLINA MOON 

@ WHEN YOUR HAIR HAS TURNED TO SILVER 
and Three others. 


ALSO—TWO ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
0. PAGANI & BRO., 239 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for circular 2339E 


School Music Collections 


All clarinet and cornet parts for Bb instruments Orchestra _ All 

Books published for saxophones is ee 
Columbia Collection of 120 Patriotic and Favorite Home Songs.......... Orchestra 50 50 
Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics..........0... 0... e cece cece reece Orchestra, Band 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No. 1.......... 0c cece eee cece cnet teneenes Band ne -30 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, Nos. 1 & 2...................... Band Soa 30 
Jacobs’ Concert Album...............c0seeeaee Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
DSCOVSMEENSEMUDIO No 5 tem cisises eels c.0 ace iaianb glee aces « Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection of 50 Famous Old Songs..... Orch., Band, Sax. Band -60 -30 
Jacobs’ Folio of Classics, Vols. 1, 2 & 3....... 0c. ccc cc ccc c ee eee ee cueaes Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras, Vols. 1,2 & 3......... 20. c cee e ee eees Orchestra +75 40 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard Marches, Vols, 1, 2 & 3........ Orchestra 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book, No. 1...............000 0 cee eeeee Band a -30 
R. B. Hall’s Band Book of His Most Famous Marches..............-..000020% Band 30 


To Supervisors and School Music Directors: Send us your name and permanent: address, together 
with your present school location, and we will mail you free miniature solo cornet or Ist violin 
parts to these folios, Check or advise which to send. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc., 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
JACOBS’ BAND MONTHLY and JACOBS’ ORCHESTRA MONTHLY, $1.00 per year, each 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
usic Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing New York 


The MUSIC of the UNITED STATES 


Its Sources and History:- Illustrated 
A SHORT OUTLINE by MABEL H. DESPARD 


The Sources of American Musie, pre-historie primihve 
and tnodern a/so the anticedents ofour musia/ instruments 

TheQuiline shows that before Columbus the lacians of every 
section fad-amusic character/she of the tribe. 


The Outline aims jo awaken inferes} ip facts of our 
musical history Fram iafarmation picked up Widely com- 
pressed 50 that our countrys mhertlance and progress 
in music may be seen clearly as 2 whole \ 
Teachers, schoo/s, colleges, Hbraries, libs and FN 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. 
J. H. H MUIRHEAD’ 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Baldwin - 


SCENERY en 


For All Operas and Plays. Tonal sound carrying metallic 

drapes for concert stages, Lists. Samples. . Address: 

AMELIA GRAIN, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
America’s Scenery Rental Service, 


Used and endorsed exclusively by such 
masters as Bauer, Gieseking, Iturbi, 
Lhevinne, and scores of others. Hear 
and play the new Baldwin. You'll 
marvel at its tone. 


BALDWIN PIANOS @ CINCINNATI 


TODAY’S GREAT PIANO 


the University of Minnesota, plays piano, trombone and baritone horn. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 


in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 
Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. . 
Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE.LEECH STERNER, Director 
Lowest rates for tuition and board 


36th year Enter any day 
Vocal and All Instruments 
Diplomas and teachers’ certificates 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and practically 
applied to Music. 


Send for P M B circular. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y 


CHOOL ofr MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Thorough individual instruction 
in Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice 
and all orchestral instruments 
by a staff of competent teachers. 
Teachers’ and Graduation 
Certificates 
Courses leading to the Degree of 


Write Bachelor and Master of Music— WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
for Moderate tuition fees—No High fe 
Catalog School Education required, exe in every town to 


cept for degree Courses, 


CHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work with excellent remuneration 
LovuIsE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—P leas anily 
— Take Subscriptions for — 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA: PA. 


filviene 2: ' Theatre 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Assured 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


© you take advantage of the many 


excellent merchandising oppor- 
oe: i, ae peed bene = pC Ours nee Screen, RES Cet woes 
tunities - which ETUDE Advertising Sorcerer at patine te conunetion “with gectoesions 
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-extraordinary appearance, 
--pared. him to an ape. 


Fie fiero, of Browning’s Famous Poem 


(Convinged from Page 164) 


ABBE VOGLER IN CARICATURE 


concert hall,” built later at Prague, was 
famous for its excellently clear acoustics). 
He produced also his opera, ““Hermann von 
Unna,” which had been so successful in 
Denmark. While in Berlin he completed 
two important organs and won high favor 
by his labors. The next year he left for 
Leipzig and Prague; and in the latter city 
he was made governor of the music school. 
His next major move was to Vienna, where 
his “Samori” was produced in 1804, with 
mild success. Together with his pupil, 
Karl Maria von Weber, he visited the 
elderly Haydn, whom he so greatly ad- 
mired. 


As Titans Meet 


HILE IN VIENNA he met* Bee- 

thoven and they extemporized in 
turn upon the piano. After two years in 
Vienna, Vogler’s wanderlust revived and 
we find him on his way to Salzburg and 
then to Munich. There Napoleon, returning 
from his victory at Austerlitz, prepared 
to celebrate the marriage of his stepson, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, with the Bavarian 
princess, Augusta, and a state performance 
of “Castor and Pollux” was given on the 
wedding day, bringing great acclaim to 
the composer. Vogler contented himself for 
a while in Munich, by improving and sim- 
plifying some of the organs. He also 
achieved the approbation of the Bavarian 
Academy for-his theoretical system. The 
next year he moved on to Frankfurt, and 
later to Darmstadt, where the Grand Duke 
gave him the distinctions of Kapellmeister 
to the Court, Privy’ Councillor for Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs and the Order of Merit 
of the first class. The more practical re- 
wards were a salary of three thousand 
florins, four wax candles a day, free fire- 
wood.and-a daily dinner and supper from 
the Duke’s own kitchen. In Darmstadt he 
opened the* last and most successful of 
his music schools, and remained at its 
head until his death on May 6, 1814, at 
the sage” of sixty-five. 

Vogler: must have been a man of very 
as many com- 
He was fat, short, 
and. had long arms with huge hands.* He 
was continually accused of carelessness; 
but this seems to have been a form of 


. exaggerated eccentricity and vanity. He 


* See cartoon by T. Terzel. 


_ dressed in his black silk ecclesiastical robe, - 
with bright purple stockings and gold 


buckles. When Mozart was a lad he did 
not like Vogler and refused to call upon 
him, but Vogler was big enough to call 
upon Mozart. 


His numerous works (including chamber 


music, a “Symphony in C” and a “Requiem” 
—his last and perhaps greatest work) are 


practically never heard. In improvising, ~ 


transposing, accompanying, pedagogy, and ~ ~ 


the reform of the organ, Vogler was far 
from being a charlatan. In fact, his work 
was highly praised by many of his most'* 
seriously minded contemporaries. He did 
much to introduce free reeds, the better 
arrangement of pipes in the organ, and to 
simplify the mutation stops; and organ 
builders are agreed that he had a real in- 
fluence upon the history of their art. 


The Perfect Pedagogue 


F A TEACHER is to be judged by the 

success of his pupils, Vogler must be 
ranked with the greatest teachers of any 
day in music. The three notable schools 
he established turned out many exception- 
ally fine students. Despite his more or less 
grotesque appearance and his eccentric 
manners, Vogler won the love and affec- 
tion of his pupils, to whom he was known 
as “Papa Vogler,’ rather than Abbé 
Vogler; and his passing was an immeas- 
urable loss to them and to the musical art. 

In the field of organ building his posi- 
tion was unique. The orchestrion, a small, 
portable organ, which he completed in 
1789, attracted much attention in Amster- 
dam, London, Stockholm and Prague. “It 
produces an extraordinary effect, so that 
you believe to hear all instruments of a 
complete orchestra,” was a claim of its 
inventor. It was nine feet square, six feet 
high on each side, and nine feet in the 
center. It had nine hundred pipes, with 
swell shutters for diminuendos and cres- 
cendos. Vogler went about simplifying old 
organs. We still possess six of his com- 
plete, so called organ-transformation plans, 
and also the more or less detailed reports 
of thirteen “simplifications” (consisting of 
minor changes), in eight different coun- 
tries, as carried out by Vogler on his jour- 
neys. These simplifications he attempted by 
Tartini’s theory of resultant fundamental 
tones derived from harmonics. That is, he 
became interested in the mystical acoustical 
papers of the Paduan violinist, Giuseppe 
Tartini, he of The Devil’s Trill, which 
he claimed to have heard in a dream, in 
which the apparition of the devil played 
the composition to him. Tartini- is supposed 
to have discovered, already in 1714, what 
are known as the “Tartini Tones,” after- 
wards explained by the German scientist, 
Helmholtz, as resultant tones. That is, if 
one strikes a fifth (C and G together), it 
is possible for the acute ear to hear gently 
vibrating a third tone, this being the note 
on the octave below the C. By means of 
this principle, Vogler sought to simplify 
the building of organs and to reduce the 
number of pipes. He called his method a 
simplification system.* He also classified 
the manuals according to families of stops, 
anticipating our modern arrangement. He 
had three different kinds of swell organs 
in each of his instruments, thus making 
possible a kind of crescendo which pro- 
duced an effect which was very surprising 
in its day and similar to the one Vogler 
had heard from the Mannheimer Orchestra 
in his youth. 


* We possess the autograph manuscript, giv- 
ing the main points of this system. It is written 
in French and dated 1798. 
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and address of the inquirer. 


Left Hand Studies. 

Q. Kindly let me know if there are any 
studies for the left hand, more difficult than 
‘the Ozerny Op. 399.—S. M. 

A. I have asked my friend, Professsor Or- 

ville Lindquist, to answer your question and 
he has given me the following: I know of 
no book of left hand studies such as you ask. 
‘If you have mastered Czerny’s Op. 399 you 
might try his Voccata in thirds and sixths. 
The most practical thing for you to do would 
be to practice the difficult left hand passages 
in the sonatas of Beethoven. You will find 
plenty of work for the left hand even before 
you pass his Op. 2. 2 , 

You might be interested in knowing that 
Mr. Godowsky says that he greatly improved 
his technic by practicing the Czerny studies 
in unison; that is, playing the right hand 
running passages with the left hand in unison 
with the right hand. This will also develop 
your ability in the way of fingering. 


A Trill in the “Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody.” ; 

Q. Please tell me how to play the trill on 
_ page three (last measure second line and first 
| measure third line) of Liszt’s Second Hun- 

- garian Rhapsody.—E. Q. : 

A. When asking questions of this column 
please give the number of the measure rather 
than the page, as editions do not all have the 
same number of measures to the page; how- 
ever, I think this is the measure in your mind: 


‘ 
ae 
» High School Musie Course. ; id 
Q. 1—I am going to take an examination 
for Special Certifigate and there is one thing 
that is not perfectly clear. The question is 
§ “Show the four most commonly used staffs 
and with their clef signs write major signa- 
tures for O-sharp and C-flat in each.” 
_ 2.—There has been no music in the schools 
here for perhaps eight or more years. May I 
ask your advice about how best to handle 
theehigher grades. They all require the funda- 
mental work. Would it be advisable to try to 
cover more than one year’s work during the 
year? For juniors and seniors would it be 
) \ advisable to give them all the fundamental 
work they could do, along with glee club work 
and appreciation?—W. M. , 

A. 1—This question puzzles me a little, 
but my guess is that it refers to the G clef, 
the F clef, and the C clef when it apvears on 
the third or fourth line. This last clef always 
marks middle C and if the third line is m-d- 
dle C you can easily figure out the position 
‘of the sharps and flats in various key signa- 
tures. 

2.—With regard to teaching music in a 
school where not much has been done with it, 
I would suggest that you begin with a great 
deal of song singing in all grades and that 
you supplement this by a series of listening 
lessons. As soon as a little interest develops, 

gradually work in some sight singing, using 
the blackboard in the middle and upper grades 
» and having the lower grade children sing out 
of some song book. As an aid in planning your 
' ‘work, I suggest that you secure my _ books, 


“Music in the Grade Schools,” and ‘Music 
in the Junior High School.” If you have never 
given any listening lessons, I suggest that you 
purchase a copy of the “Universal Teachers 
Book.’ These books may be secured through 
the publishers of TuHp Wrupe. 


} Changes in Tempo. 
—  Q. + 1.—Please advise whether a change of 
tempo is made in a composition the signature 
of which is at first two-two then changes to 
four-four, also a change from two-four to 
three-four, no metronome mark being given 
_ in either case. 
 2.—I am using Arthur Black’s “Method for 
Spanish Guitar” and find it satisfactory in 
every way except one: the author uses a great 
deal of position work in the compositions, yet 
no exercises are given in any position above 
the first. Please suggest a reason for this 
omission and advise a book which will cover 
the desired work. : 
8.—-What is the meaning of the following 
‘in the said method: 12 Har. (above a sustained 
A) and yib. (occasionally followed by gliss.) ? 
_. 4—In the “Studies for Violin, Opus 20,” 
_ by Kaiser, there are hollow diamond-shaped 
symbols placed on various lines of the staff. 
Do these characters indicate, possibly, the posi- 


tion in which the notes following them are to 
be played; for example, one of these symbols 
laced through the third line B, meaning that 
rom that point in the study to a similar place 
lowing, all the notes are to be played only 
ee geet position ?—Sister M. L. 

— 1—If no tempo direction accompanies 
> change in measure sign there is no change 


RCH, 1937 
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in tempo. Sometimes the words “L’istesso 
tempo” (the same tempo) are used to indicate 
definitely that there is no change in tempo. 

2. Ihave consulted an expert guitar player 
and teacher about your second question and 
he informs me that most modern methods for 
guitar, in their attempt to simplify the learn- 
ing of the instrument, confine themselves 
largely to material in the first position. He 
suggests that you supplement your present 
instruction book with the second and third 
volumes of Stahl’s “Method for Spanish 
Guitar.” 

3. The sign 12 Har. indicates that you 
are to touch the string lightly on the 12th 
fret and pluck it with the thumb, thus pro- 
ducing a harmonic. The abbreviation vib. 
means yibrato and indicates that you are to 
vibrate the tone. Gliss. is an abbreviation for 
glissando and indicates that you are to glide 
along the string from one fret to the next, 
thus producing a glissando effect. 

4. ‘I am informed by the well known violin 
teacher Don Morrison that this sign is used 
in some editions to indicate that the finger 
to be used in playing the next note is to be 
placed on the string in advance of its use. 


. 
America’s Folk Music. 

Q. 1—I have the following note: “Amer- 
ica is handicapped in folk music by her busi- 
ness activity and by the fact that we are a 
gathering of many nations. The folk songs are 
sectional, and those of the South are recog- 
nized as our true folk song. Stephen OC. Foster 
has reproduced the Negro’s music.” What can 
you say about this? Was any of Foster’s music 
original; and what about the cowboy songs? 
T heard the statement that these western songs 
are one origin of jazz. Are western songs folk 
songs? We have industrial choirs in our coun- 
try—in Detroit and in Bethlehem, Pennsyl-- 
vania, I suppose that the occupations gave 
rise to some of the Russian folk music, such 
as, for instance, the Song of the Volga Boat- 
men; as in other countries. So why cannot 
America produce folk music of the same kind? 

2. I also have the question, “When was the 
violin first used?”—D. D. B. 

A. 1.—As a nation we modern Americans 
have not expressed ourselves through song to 
nearly so great an extent as have the French, 
Germans, Italians, and other nations. This is 
partly because, as a people, we are naturally 
somewhat restrained and partly because the 
modern industrial scheme does not encourage 
song as an accompaniment to labor. The Negro 
being freer in expressing his feelings has de- 
veloped more folk music, and even the Indian 
has more folk songs to his credit than the 
modern white man. The cowboy often sang 
at his work and thus a fairly large number of 
interesting folk songs have emanated from the 
western plains, but aside from these we have 
no real folk musie except the songs written 
by Stephen Foster and a few others. These songs 
are known and sung everywhere and even 
though we know who wrote them, they consti- 
tute folk music in a very real sense. Foster’s 
songs are original creations of his own genius. 

2. The violin is a development of the viol, 
an instrument made in several sizes during the 
15th and 16th centuries. The violin is a refine- 
ment of\the treble viol and came into exist- 
ence very\soon after the invention of the viols 
although the viol family continued to be used 
long after violins began to be made. For fur- 
ther details I refer you to the interesting and 
authoritative articles in Grove’s “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians.” This is the most im- 
portant musical reference work in English and 
it may be obtained from the publishers of 
THE ETUDE. 


A Broken Interval. - 

Q. Please tell me. how the. following 
acciaccaturas should be played—they occur 
in a study in a very modern instruction book, 


“Pianobook for Older Students,’ by Buenta 
Carter—F. BL. 
A 
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A. This is not an acciaccatura but a broken 
chord, or more accurately, a broken interval. 
The composer’s intention is to’ have you play 
the upper of the two tones first, this being 
immediately followed by the lower one: both 
being held to the full value of the printed note. 


Accent, 

Please explain “metrie and agogic ac- 
cents.” I fail to find agogie in any kind of 
dictionary.—A, A. : 

A. ‘‘Agogie accent” is. defined in the Sec- 
ond Edition of “Webster's New International 
Dictionary” as “stress secured through rela- 
tive prolongation of the tones.to be empha- 
sized.” Metrical accent on the other hand is 
stated to be “the accent as determined by the 
meter of a verse, the measure of-music, and 
so on.” In other words, metric accent in music 
is the structural accent as determined by the 
Measure scheme—as, for example, the accents 
which occur on the first and third beats of 
four-quarter measure; while agogic accent is 
that type of stress which occurs in tempo 
rubato playing when a certain tone is pro- 
longed beyond its indicated time value, thus 
stressing this tone and making it stand out. 
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Degrees of Legato and Staccato 


By Janet NicHoLs 


To play legato on the piano the tones of 
the successive keys must be connected by 
holding down the first key until the second 
key is depressed, and at the instant the 
second key is depressed, the first key is 
immediately released; and in like manner 
throughout the legato passage. This in- 
volves an overlapping of tones, and is noted 
by the composer in this manner— 


If the composer should desire a legato 
passage to be very slightly accented so as 
to produce a little more than ordinary sing- 
ing quality, it will be indicated thus. 


If a still stronger accent is desired the 
passage is written in this way. 


The strongest accent of all is rarely used 
for melodic passage work, but for the sake 
of the one case in many we include it. 


If a passage in a composition is to be 
slightly detached, or non-legato as we know 
it, there will be a dot over or under each 
note, suggesting staccato, but there will 
also be found the legato mark. 


Ex.5 


The very short staccato merely has a dot 
over or under the note. 


Occasionally one will come across the 
slightly stressed tones in staccato passages. — 
Ex.7 f 


And the very shortest possible staccato — 
is indicated by the wedged shape dot. 


To be accurate in the observation of the 
various degrees of legato and staccato will 
greatly increase the interest in the composi- — 
tion being studied, and aid materially in its 
correct interpretation. 4 


The Strangest of the Arts 


(Continued from Page 158) 


a Southern force invading Yankee territory. 
But that is just what happened. The words 
and music of Divrie were composed by 
Emmett, the Northerner, and to the tune 
of Dixie the grey hosts of the Confederacy 
marched against the north. But, the North’s 


“best beloved song on the march was 


Glory Hallelujah or John Brown's Body— 
and the music was taken, note for note, 
from an old Southern camp meeting song. 


Yankee Doodle’s Unique History 
HE RAGGED Continentals of Amer- 
ica’s Revolutionary forces, too, 

marched to a tune that was given them 
by the enemy. Deliberately, and in jest, 
English officers, twenty years before the 
first shot of the Revolution, foisted the 
tune off on American soldiers as a famous 
European military march. The tune was 
Yankee Doodle, and to the pioneer soldiers 
who fought in the French and Indian wars 
of 1755 it sounded militant enough to march 
to, and catchy enough to remember. To 
further the fun, Dr Shuckburg, regimental 
surgeon in the service of the King, wrote 
doggerel verses for the tune. The way the 
American soldiers were taken in by the 
hoax kept their British officers laughing 
for weeks. Yankee Doodle was no European 
military song. Its early history is compli- 
cated as well as strange. The melody was 
used in ancient days in religious rites in 
Italy. Hollanders later sang it as a harvest 
song; and in England it was played at 
country dances: Nevertheless it sounded 
all right to the American soldiers. They 
sang it, and continued to sing it. 

Eventually the English officers found 


Yankee Doodle no longer funny. In fact 
it was downright boresome to General — 
Cornwallis. He heard it so much in the — 
Revolutionary War, especially during his 
retreat at Yorktown, that he said he hoped — 
he’d never have to listen to it again. Gen- 
eral Cornwallis should not have complained. 
It was his brother officers, serving George — 
III, who gave the Americans the song 
they sang as they marched to liberty. 

But perhaps all this is not so strange 
after all, when we recall that Hadrian, € 
pagan Roman emperor and persecutor of 
all Christians, inspired with his death-bed 
words, “Animula vagula blondula hospes — 
comesque corporis,” the well known Chris- 
tian hymn that starts “Vital spark of — 
heavenly flame”; and that Brahms, the — 
man who wrote the most beautiful cradle 
song the world has ever known, was a 
bachelor. 

* OK Ok . 

Note: The Etude has striven to find — 
the original peasant song mentioned by — 
Mr. Hix, and has consulted Prof. Jean — 
Beck of the University of Pennsylvania and 
of the Curtis Institute of Music. Prof. — 
Beck is admittedly the greatest of present 
day authorities upon French folk music; & 
yet he has been unable to identify this — 
song and is of the opinion that the melody 
of the Star Spangled Banner is much too 
florid and “ambitious” (that is, too ex- — 
tensive in its vocal range) to be classified 
with folk songs. Perhaps some reader of — 
Tue Etupe can locate the French folk 
tune mentioned in Grove’s Dictionary of — 
Music and Musicians, as the source of a 
music of The Star Spangled Banner. 
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THE ETUDE 


Play slower. Slower, please. How many 
times during teaching hours do we find 
ourselves admonishing students to play 
slower. Very often it is irksome for the 
temperamental student to slow up, especial- 
ly if he be of the quick nervous type; not 
because he does not wish to acceed to the 
command, but because he does not know 
how to slow up. 

A most effective method of teaching slow 
practice, which by the way, is imperative 
for sure fire accuracy, is to have the stu- 
dent count the groups as a separate unit. 
A measure from Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, by 
Chopin, illustrates this. 


voltigite: Le 


= 


bates 


Count, 2341233234 23 
units 


Particularly in dotted rhythms is -this 

method efficacious; as can be shown in 

Example 2, from the Arabeske, Op. 18, by 

Schumann. 

De By counting in this method a pupil sees 
the relative value of the note, dot and fol- 


- a custom in vogue in the Middle Ages of 


} = playing this music while*victims of the -bite 
| __ of the venomous tarantula danced as a cure 
! for this supposedly fatal affliction. (Modern 
research discloses that the name is really 
derived from Taranto, a small city in the 
province of Apulia, Italy, where the dance 
originated —Ed.) , 

“Tt would seem probable that ‘The tune 
as before’ will shortly become as common 
as the time-honored ‘Mixture as before.’ 
One of the recognized medical journals 
recently noted the Successful treatment of 
night-terrors in children by the execution 
of a Chopin waltz on the violin.” 


¢ 
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The Instrument of..Convenience 
ce) HE ACCORDION is generally ac- 


cepted as one of the most ideal in- 
struments to learn to play in connection 
with this idea, because of the ease with 
which a novice may learn, and because of 

its universal fascination and portability. 
The delightfully soothing tone qualities, of 

1 course, add immeasurably to its therapeutic 
_ value in nervous cases. Two specific in- 
stances have recently come to our atten- 
tion, which interestingly illustrate this thera- 
peutic value of the study of the accordion. 
' Case 1. Mr, A., middle-aged advertising 
manager of a large department store in a 
mid-western city,~was in a very high- 

a7 strung nervous condition. He ‘could not eat 
or sleep, and his nerves were jumpy and 
tense. His physician advised him to learn 

_ to play some musical instrument, preferably 
the accordion. Mr, A. bought a 120-bass 
} accordion (which fascinated him after he 
_ had “fooled around” with it a while) and 


’ 


Ir ts said that, in those stirring days 
when Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas 
were engaged in their historic debates, 
Lincoln always carried a harmonica in his 
pocket, on which he played for relaxation. 
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Making Slow Playing Interesting 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


lowing note, in its exact rhythmical pro- 


portion. 
eer ae 


Ex. 2 
nea 


PR er ak ae bie 


213) 4 

Bach’s rhythms are amazingly clarified 
when counted according to the figure 
groups; such as this, found in measure ten 
of the Andante from “Concerto No. 1.” 


3 442841 2 


After accuracy in fingering, note reading, 
phrasing, and so on, has been mastered, 
the correct tempo may then be given and 
the time counted according to the metre 
sign. 

To keep the selection in control after it 
is mastered, follow the rule for surety for 
finished work—“Play five times slow tempo 
to one time correct tempo.” 


Piano Accordion Department 


(Continued from Page 199) 


immediately set out to learn to play. He 
made such marvelous progress that in 
three months—when his nervous condition 
had completely adjusted itselfi—he decided 
to continue his accordion studies because, 
as he said, “The whole family is getting 
a kick out of this thing, and our friends 
insist on my toting it along everywhere I 
go.” 

Case 2, A little boy, ten years of age— 
let us call him “John’—was afflicted with 
infantile paralysis at the age of two. His 
left arm was so paralyzed that he was 
unable to move it an inch and he had to 
hold it horizontally in front of his body, 
in an extremely awkward position. On the 
advice of his physician, John’s father en- 
rolled him in a Milwaukee music studio, 
as a ‘student of accordion. After nine 
months of infinite patience and sympathetic 
guidance by his teacher, and the continued 
practice and effort made by the boy’s own 
will to move that hand, he is now able to 
move it vertically about six inches. The 
“massage” to the muscles afforded by prac- 
ticing the accordion has proved so bene- 
ficial that John’s physician feels quite cer- 
tain that persistence in this course may 
serve to restore the atrophied muscles fully 
to life. And the teacher is just as. happy 
about it as little John himself. 

Such instances as this make wus cease 
to wonder at the rapid rise of accordion 
popularity in America, and the enthusi- 
astic reception of the accordion in orches- 
tras, bands and choirs. Indeed, we join the 
ever-increasing ranks of those who hail 
the accordion as the hero of ‘“Music’s 
Greatest Hour.” 


Abraham Lincoln’s Harmonica-Band 


“This is my band,” he would quizzically 
remark, as he drew his little instrument 
forth for inspection. “You see, Mr. Doug- 
las had to have a brass band to meet him 
at Peoria; but this is enough for me.” 


Study in Chica 


SHERWOOD 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 


go This Summer 


Sherwood Offers Special 
Courses at Unusually Low Cost 


You'll enjoy a cool summer 
beside Lake Michigan 


Join the ambitious students and 
teachers who come to Sherwood 
Music School every summer to take 
advantage of the thorough, profes- 
sional training offered in special 
Summer Courses. With these con- 
genial companions you will study 
hard and accomplish much. You will 
enjoy with them the best of opera 
and symphonic programs “under the 
stars” at Ravinia and in Grant Park. 
Chicago stretching along the shores 
of beautiful Lake Michigan, with its 
sandy beaches, parks and play- 
grounds, theaters, art galleries and 
museums is ideally planned for 
healthful, worthwhile recreation. 


Private instruction in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Theory, Composition, Dra- 
matic Art and Dancing, Faculty of 75. 


Special short-term classes in 50 sub- 
jects, including Piano Master Class, 
Piano Normal Class, Teaching Rep- 
ertoire, Class Piano, Violin Master 
Class, Voice Master Class, Organ 
Master Class, Public School Music, 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Con- 
ducting, Theory, Composition, Play 
Production, Microphone Technique, 
and many others. 


Dormitory Accommodations. Certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees awarded. 


Plan now for your summer study at 
Sherwood. Write for catalog and 
all-expense estimate. 


Music SCHOOL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Povisional Member of the ’ 
National Association of Schools of Music 


1867 - 


64 E. Van Buren Street 


_ A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 


ZZ 


UNIVERSITY 


OSMOPOLITAN 
Sic 


SCHOOLOF IMU 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., uxiord 
University, England, President. 
34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 

town musical center. 
Box E, 306 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


70th Anniversary Year - 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Second Semester Begins February 8th 


Students May Enroll at Any Time—Write Dept. 67-E for the New Fall Catalog 


Edgar Nelson, President 
Glen Dillard Gunn, Artistic Director 
O. E. Robinson, Public School Music 


Chicago Conservatory was established in 1857. Among the distinguished 
faculty of 165 teachers are many who have received national acclaim for 
artistic and educational accomplishments. 


Thorough instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art. Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Music, Dramatic Art. Special courses 
in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration, Ear Training and 
Normal Methods. Bachelor and Master of Music and Dramatic Art degrees. 


SUMMER SESSIONS (6 weeks each} Major Term—June 28 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
Dormitory accommodations, Write for catalog E.T. and full information 
JEANNE HOWARD, REGISTRAR @ 25 E, JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY 


Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in all branches, 
including Public School Music. Degrees and 
Diplomas. A faculty of national and in- 


ternational reputation. Bulletin on request. 
The Department of Drama offers a3-yr.course. 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
401—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Professional School 
with University Prestige 


Etude Advertisements are 
Af Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 


ing Opportunities - - - 


Edgar Brazelton, Dean 


Loro Gooch, Manager 


1st Term—May 17 


3rd Term—August 2 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 


cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
rag Ripe is BRS 


This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The recog- 
nized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 


in Music are granted. Due to limited enrollment early 


registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 


leges, public and private schools. 


Several yearly concerts enable 
composers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 28-July 31 Fall Session Opens September 21 


For Information and Catalogs Address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


AEE UDR GEORG Ape 
rector 
Courses inPIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, "ORGAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog ufon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR WOMEN 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
An Endowed Drafeniogl School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts. 
Summer Session. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogues 
Address; N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 
. Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 
Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION-July 5 to Aug. 13 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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) PEABODY ‘oNseRvatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HUNTERZ 


“She may be a bit small for the piano, but she’s developing a splendid reach.” 
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On Organizing a Music Club 
By Isabelle Salisbury 


HE IDEA was hatched by myself, 

just returned from metropolitan 

study, and two other musically 
minded folk, who met casually to discuss 
the musical prospects in our community; 
and, once hatched, it took on the propor- 
tions of a plump pullet whose melodic 
cluckings soon surprised the three who 
brooded over the nest. Talent developed in 
our club now provides most of the enter- 
tainment presented at the Rotary Club, the 
Women’s Club, the lodges, and other com- 
munity meetings. In truth, the results have 
been so satisfactory that we only desire 
to share them in order that others in the 
smaller municipalities, with perhaps more 
native talent than our own, may be encour- 
aged to “try their hands.” 


We Make a Beginning 


T THIS FIRST meeting of our “little 
triumvirate” we made a list of such 
private music teachers, public school music 
teachers, and choir singers and generally 
interested musicians as we thought would 
be sympathetic towards club efforts and 
would work harmoniously together. Then 
each of us took a share of these individuals, 
with whom we were to communicate by 
telephone or personal calls, to ascertain 
their mental attitudes toward the enter- 
prise, and to invite them to a meeting at 
which the project was to be discussed. 

The response was an enthusiastic gath- 
ering; and there was an immediate de- 
cision to form a club and to federate as 
well. We elected temporary officers and 
decided to limit membership to twenty, as 
meetings were to be held at the homes. 
By the bye, a decision upon qualification 
for membership was something we made 
early, and so avoided many embarrassing 
complications. 

We soon found that a small group works 
advantageously, and especially as we im- 
pressed upon everyone the necessity of each 
member carrying her share of any duty, 
and so making the task of each individual 
light. 

Among those who came to that first 
meeting was a woman whose only qual- 


ification for membership was that she 
“loved music.” However, she was made a 
member of the club, and she has proved a 
valuable asset, as she is the corresponding 
secretary. While we cannot place her on 
programs for musical numbers, she has fur- 
nished some of our most intellectual and 
interesting papers; and her enjoyment of 
the musical part of the programs can be 
easily imagined. As far as we know it is 
one of the few social contacts in which she 
takes an enthusiastic interest; and mem- 


bers of the club have surely enjoyed her © 


part in the discussions. 

In forming our constitution and by-laws, 
we received much help from an older 
club in a neighboring community, both by: 
studying its constitution and by suggestions 
from its members. As a return courtesy, 
this club was invited to be guests at one 
of our meetings. 


As We Work 


HE PRESIDENT appointed a com- 

mittee of three to arrange a suitable 
program for the first year, and their rec- 
ommendation was that we use a study 
book as a basis for our meetings. This 
book included chapters on Folk Songs, Art 
Songs, Opera, Oratorio, Piano Music, 
Chamber Music, and Orchestral Music. 
For each meeting we studied a chapter to 
be discussed; and musical selections were 
used to illustrate the theme of the day. 
At the beginning, leaders were appointed 
for all meetings of the season, so that they 
could have an abundance of time to work 
out interesting details. Every member took 
some part as soloist or in ensemble num- 
bers; so that by the end of the series all 
felt that they had made a distinct cultural 
gain. 

For our last season each meeting was 
devoted to the music of some distinct na- 
tionality. 

Our first meeting of the fall is held at 
the ee of one of our mem- 
bers—a pleasing diversion and variation 
which start the work both early and well. 
Our year ends with a pot-luck dinner. 


Practice Classes For Success 


By Marie Stone 


THE FOLLOWING tried and proven plan 
is given for the benefit of young piano 
teachers who have more spare time than 
pupils on their schedule. 

We all realize that the manner in which 
the young teacher’s first pupils play can 
do much to “make” or “break” him in the 
profession. Giving the lessons is only half 
the battle, because they come but once or 
twice a week; and so to these teachers the 
writer suggests weekly practice classes for 
the pupils. 

Arrange to have one or more hours per 
week when certain pupils are to come to 
the studio and practice their lessons under 
the direction of the teacher, and in the 


’‘Dilantation 


presence of their every day classmates. 

Four pupils make a good sized class, 
because it allows fifteen minutes for each 
student. 

The teacher can show the pupils how to 
get the most out of their practice period, 
correct mistakes which have crept in since 
the regular lesson, and do much to speed 
the pupils onward in their music. 

The instructor may or may not charge 
for these classes, but through them he can 
improve the playing of his pupils, and also 
build a reputation for getting results in 
his teaching. Surely every young teacher 
can afford to give a few hours per week 
to such work! 


Echoes’”’ 


(Continued from Page 154) 


Each spring a distinguished audience 
made up in great part of tourists, from all 
parts of the United States, is entertained 
by these Wadmalaw Negroes. The audience 
cannot understand gullah but they are given 
a unique entertainment. They are carried 
back to the primitive, and civilization fades 
away. The rhythmic pat of feet and clap- 

* * 


“What love is to man, music is to the arts and to mankind.” 


ping of hands suggests the tom-tom of some 
native village in the jungle. They see the 
real African in his worship and play. The 
black man’s simple faith, his sincerity in 
the spirituals, and his. barbaric dances, 
appeal to and interest every spectator. 
“Plantation Echoes” is something different 
and altogether unique. 
* * 


—Von Weber. 
THE ETUDE 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher e DE RESZKE EXPONENT 


Taught in Paris, Rome, Nice, New York 
The Dean of New York Music Critics writes 


break comes at Middle CO, which causes the 


| Inferiority and Conceit. 
i tone to become thin and breathy. 


“Harold Hurlbut, true exponent of Bel Canto” 


} Q. (1) I appreciate the answers you give to 
_ wocal questions in THH HTUDE. My question 
is, How may I help a student who underesti- 
mates his ability so much that it hinders him 
not only in the music field but also in whatever 
he wishes to do? One individual I have tried 
to help by advising frequent public appearances 
and encouraging him in various ways, but little 
has been accomplished. Are there any books 
that might be read to help them? 

(2) Also a conceited person seems very hard 
to deal with. I would appreciate suggestions 
| along this line. These are vocal students and 

their work is greatly retarded by these men- 
tal states—N. B. 


__ A. (1) Thanks for the commendation of 
this Department. You show a sincere and in- 
_telligent interest in your pupils, which stirs 
our wish to be of some assistance. Possibly 
your first mentioned pupil presents a case 
for a psychiatrist as well as for a vocal 
'* teacher. How about bodily health? You know 
the widely held thought that a “sluggish” 
liver is often responsible for the ‘‘blues.”” How 
about home conditions? Some families seem 
to delight in audibly minimizing the ability 
of a member to “do anything worth while.” A 
despicable habit, often rooted in envy and 
‘ jealousy. Make your teaching definitely affirm- 
ative. “‘Dont’s” are “out.’”’ Endeavor to arouse 
4 interest in the work to the point where enthusi- 
_ /asm over the beauty of the text and the loveli- 
| | ness of the music causes the singer to become 
eager to express himself through them. If he 
has no real love for music and singing, but 
_ Studies and sings because someone else thinks 
he ought to do so, he will not get very far. 
_ The case of the girl Sytha, in Josephine Law- 
- rence’s “If I Have Four Apples,” is a sug- 
gestive instance of the ineffectiveness of an 
unworthy motive in the study of an art. Read 
the article in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 
- 1936, by F. Emerson Andrews, entitled “Extra 
Ribs in Pigs.” Dr. Kurt Singer’s book, ‘‘Dis- 
eases of the Musical Profession,” recently 
brought out in an English Edition, might help 
you to handle such cases as the one you write 
about. It would probably do your pupil much 
good to study seriously the book, “Increasing 
Personal Efficiency,” by Donald A. Laird, Ph.D. 
There is material for your own use in “The 
Psychology of School Music Teaching,” by 
Mursell and Glenn, particularly on pp. 290-2, 
concerning the imagination and the emotions 
in vocal control. 
% (2) All teachers of experience know some- 


thing of the patience and thoughtful considera- 
tion required to handle wisely the conceited 
- pupil, man or woman, Give him his head as 
} ‘ar as possible, without actually turning over 
the reins to his control. Gild the study pill. 
Let him haye his own way a bit as to choice 
of pieces and even of exercises. Then ask him 
to do something, sing a certain song, or scale, 
or arpeggio, just to please you. Turn about is 
' fair play. Show him that a certain piece re- 
‘quires skill in arpeggio or scale management, 
and suggest that exercises really shorten the 
path to excellence in doing things in song 
singing. If he thinks his singing is ‘‘about 
_ right,’’ ask him to do a perfect swell on each 
pitch of a ten note scale, up and down, and 
tell him that Richard Crooks, Tibbett and John 
Charles Thomas have studied and sung profes- 
‘sionally for years, and are probably still trying 
to perfect themselves in doing the “swell” on 
as many notes as possible in their ranges. If a 
tenor, suggest that he compare his singing with 
that of, say, Frank Munn, over the radio; if a 
baritone, that of John Charles Thomas, or 
Frederick Baer, not to mention some other 
good singers. We strongly recommend a_new 
little book, “Creative Re-Nducation,” by Fred- 
erick Peterson, M.D., LL.D., former Professor 
of Psychiatry at Columbia University, for your 
use and that of your pupils. A certain degree 
of self-confidence is gd necessary to success 
in life. Remember that in dealing with a con- 
eceited pupil. 


Peles aK 
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Seeking a School. 


Q. I am fifteen years of age, and expect to 
finish high school this year. Have had piano 
for about eleven years, but never have taken 
‘vocal lessons. My instrumental teacher says 
I have a good voice, and I hope to enter a 
music school neat fall. Would you advise me 
as to a good school in the South, or near New 
York, that is not too expensive? I am _ also 
_ interested in dramatics. I enjoy THE ETUDE, 
and have received lots of good suggestions 
_ from it.—D. EB. M. 


A. Your piano work should be of assistance 
to you as a vocal student, and your interest 
in ‘“‘dramatics” indicates the possibility that 
a would sing with more or less ‘‘expression.”’ 

ok over the back numbers of THE ETUDE 
ry, for say a year, to date, and you will find the 
“< iouncements of many schools of music. 
- Write several of them, requesting full informa- 
tion as to their courses of study and their 
opportunities for self-help students, if you 
- wish to make a part of your own way as have 
so many now successful professionals. 


The Dangerous Break. 


Q. (1) T find your Department very help- 
il and interesting. Will you tell me what 
erciscs to use to clear a deep, rich .contralto 

p yl “breathiness,” om Middle OC up- 
pards. The voice below Middle C is very rich, 
nforced, round and full, but a very definite 
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(2) The upper notes of the middle voice, 
from third-space C, treble clef, to the EB above, 
are gorgeous with OO, so I have been working 
downward with “koo” and “noo,” and so on. 
Am I right? I will deeply appreciate any help 
you can give me.—H. T. 

_ A. A “break”? in the vocal scale is in most 
instances caused by interference with the nor- 
mal action of the vocal instrument which 
begins, usually, at least two or three semi- 
tones below the pitch at which the “break” 
occurs. Practice many short downward scales 
and chords, on various vowels, from third line, 
treble clef B to the lower A. Use mostly B, A, 
Ah and the O in “not.’’* Reduce the force of 
the voice, for the present, on the three semi- 
tones next below Middle C. Compel all tones 
to sound to the least possible breath pressure 
that will bring them. Keep all rigidity out of 
the tongue, from tip to back, and also out of 
the lower jaw and neck muscles. It is not good 
to confine one’s self to the use of but one 
vowel on any range of pitch. With most singers 
BE and A are more useful in getting rid of 
breathy” tone than are OO and O. One throat 
specialist who wrote a book on singing ob- 
served that the pupils of a certain New York 
City teacher, who often came to him showing 
a “breathy” voice production, had vocal cords 
which did not meet perfectly for tone genera- 
tion, in some cases one cord “bowing” away 
from the center line. On inquiry he found that 
this teacher required a great deal of use of O, as 
in “No,” in vocal practice. Try omitting the use 
of explosive consonants such as K and D, in 
your practice syllables. Substitute for them 
M, N and L. You must learn to sing a clear 
tone on the vowel without the use of a pre- 
liminary consonant. This tonal clearness posi- 
tively must be willed by the singer at the 
moment of beginning to sing, and kept in mind 
throughout the singing. 


The Bass and the Public. 


Q. I have a strong, yet undeveloped, bass 
voice of good quality. My interest in training 
my voice is at present not for opera or con- 
cert, nor as a crooner, but as a popular song 
singer, with an individual manner, in some 
ways similar to Miss Ruth Hlting. It is my 
aim to cultivate my voice toward the most 
profitable goal. What are your opinions and 
advice in support and against the financial 
success of a bass as described? Do the gen- 
eral public favor a bass soloist as much as a 
pak or tenor, singing as described ?— 


A. In this country, at present, it would 
seem that tenors and baritones are more in 
favor as special solo singers, before the gen- 
eral public, than are . asses. Yet an occasional 
basso appears whose voice and style command 
a large degree of public approval. If you have 
something in your voice and way of singing 
which attracts and holds the attention of 
the crowd, there would seem to be a field 
for you. But your special gifts will have to 
be quite marked, for. you to make a success 
against the tremendous competition for public 
favor which you will have to meet. 


Selecting a Teacher. 


Q. 2—T have read Tun Erupe for a num- 
ber of years, and have always enjoyed it. I 
have studied voice about eight months; and 
I have also studied clarinet and wind instru- 
ments for years, and have a very good physi- 
cal development. My ambition is to be an 
opera singer—some day. I contemplate going 
away to study voice soon, and am anwious to 
study under the very finest teacher of voice 
I can find in the U. S. Have written to several 
New York, Los Angeles and Hollywood vocal 
teachers. Who is considered the very finest 
vocal teacher in all the United States? 

2.—Who would you recommend as the very 
best vocal teacher for raw voices to develop 
the “great tone’ ?—R. C. M. 


A. 1—We do not know that there is “any 
such animal.” You must appreciate that the 
problem you set is not a simple one. Authori- 
ties of equal standing might well differ in 
their answers to your question. However, it 
would possibly pay you to hear several of 
the singers claimed as pupils by teachers in 
advertisements in such musical magazines as 
Tue Erupe, Musical Couricr and Musical Amer- 
ica. Take with you a musician, not a singer, 
but a man or woman of broad education and 
good musical taste, one who is recognized as 
a careful, conscientious critic of musical per- 
formances, and confer with him or her after 
the event. Then assure yourself that each 
singer you heard has done all his or her work 
from the beginning with the teacher claiming 
the student. By that time you will have some 
information of value in making your choice 
of a teacher. If artists heard over the radio 
seem to sing very well, write to them in care 
of the station ‘broadcasting, asking informa- 
tion along lines we haye suggested, enclosing 
return stamped envelope. 

2.—This question is to some extent covered 
above. Bear in mind that some of the great 
artists have neither the type of mind, the 
teaching technic and experience, nor the sym- 
pathy and patience, to enable them to deal 
successfully with beginners. As you seem to 
be interested in the “great tone” topic, you 
would find “Practical Psychology of Voice,” 
by W. Henri Zay, helpful. 


(Signed) W. J. HENDERSON 
Music Critic, N. ¥Y. Sun 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano on tour with Nelson Eddy broadcasts writes 


“To my teacher, Harold Hurlbut, who taught me 
y g 


the art of singing” 


(Signed) NADINE CONNER 
SUMMER COURSE FOR 


SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


2150 Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JouHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 12 to August 20, 1937 


Courses in all branches 


of music: 


and 


instrumental 


vocal, theory, music education, and ensemble, for beginning 


and advanced students. Reservations now being received. 


Catalog on request 


130 Claremont Avenue 


18 EAST 16th STREET 


Room 221M 


Music Tracuers PLacement SERVICE 


A personalized service specializing in placing teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music in public and private schools. For better posi- 
tions—in better schools—at better salaries—register with us. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, M.A., Manager 


New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sure Cure for Stage Fright 
By Laura R. Balgue 


THERE IS a combination of two factors 
that does overcome that wretched thing, 
stage fright. The first, you know, is ample 
preparation: and the second is a genuine 
enthusiasm that is for you to build up. It 
is easy to do. 

Strike a note on your piano and listen 
to its vibrations. Strike it again and again, 
and listen well. Play a phrase or two 
again and again until you have worked up 
to such sweet, clear sounds that you are 
surprised at yourself. Take another phrase 
or two, and work it up as carefully, then 
combine with the first and do it all over 
again, being satisfied with nothing less 
than the very sweetest notes your piano 
is capable of giving. All at once you will 
find that you love the piano, with a deep 
instead of shallow meaning. Keep at this 
for about an hour and you will find your- 
self exhilarated because you have really 
learned something about yourself, the piano 
and the composition on which you are 
working. Take an old.one for this purpose. 

The great thing in this is that you forget 


* * 


yourself. Art cannot be pursued success- 
fully with self at your elbow. 

Stage fright is an acute case of remem- 
bering yourself, 

That is, if you can forget yourself and 
if you thoroughly know your composition, 
you will not be bothered with stage fright. 

Begin now, if you have not already done 
so, to establish the habit of practicing 
every composition with intense concentra- 
tion. Each day, and each moment of your 
practice period, practice this way and work 
up each phrase to its finest possibilities, 
giving professional preparation to every 
part of every composition. 

This habit of concentration will later be 
your best friend when you approach the 
strange piano at the front of the recital 
room. Take your time in walking to the 
instrument and in adjusting the stool or 
bench ‘so that your position is comfortable. 
A good speaker is always warm with his 
subject and wants to talk. A good player is 
the same. For the enthusiast who is well 
prepared, the tyrant stage fright has no 
terrors. 


“A school song in the heart of a child will do as much for his character 
as a fact in his memory, or a principle in his intellect.’—Phillips Brooks. 
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WHERE SHALL | 


ere) 


TO STUDY? 


HOMER MOORE 


Voice and Diction 
Specialist in tone production 
El Rancho del Bosque 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE. 2597 


EARL ROSENBERG 


Former Director Kansas City Conservatory 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Professionals and Beginners 
Spend 1937 summer in ideal surroundings 
in Southern California 
Summer Classes in Choral Conducting 


640 Broadway, San Diego, Californie 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 
From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 

610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VERNON SPENCER 


Pianist-Teacher 

Teachers’ Normal Classes 

Composer of Six Poetic Study Pieces for Children 

Op. 21 and Three Vols. of Poetic Studies in Tone 
Production Op. 23 

(A new approach to teaching the acquirement of al 

beautiful tone) 

4452 Dundee Drive Hollywood, California 

Phone Morningside 12559 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 
Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 


ARCH BAILEY 
Distinguished Baritone and Teacher of Singers, 
Pupils Prepare for Radio, 

Oratorio, Concert and Movie Engagements. 
1541 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West L. A. 31548 


SAMUEL BALL 


Teacher of Piano 


PTeacher of Leonard Pennario, the sensational 

(312 year old boy pianist; also Allen Lair, Caro- 

b4lyn Budelier, Agnes Niehaus, Antoinette Oreb 

P4and others. 

C4 Studio: 839 S, Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone Federa’® 5696 

Management—Robert L. Hollinshead 


VERA BARSTOW 


Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music 
1831 N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 


Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
teacher of Battistini. 
672 S. Lafayette Park Place 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARLES DALMORES 


12 Years Principal Tenor with Manhattan, 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 
Teaching Opera, Concerts, Radio, Movies i 4 
Repertoire in French, Italian, German er catt cares St. 
5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. bp seca UU 


7 Phone Hempsted 9949 BERTHA VAUGHN 
Mr. and ABBY DE AVIRETT Teacher of Ruth Shaffner of New York, 


Mrs. Mary Teitsworth Boyd, Ruth Terry Koechi 
TEACHERS OF PIANO 702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. c 
Normal Classes. Repertoire Classes. . 


Many associate teachers for younger students. PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid t 
lawestern 


Announces Removal of Studios to 
267 S. Arden Blvd. (Corner 3rd St.,) Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone WH. 7340 
CARL CRAVEN 
Tenor, Vocal Instructor and Choral Director 
Director Chicago Light Opera Co. 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
157 Pupils now holding professional positions 


2 es vii Meme fen Peas nee York, in the 
oldendays of Toscanini, Caruso, Farrar, etc. 523-5 Fine Arts Bld Chicago. ile 
TEACHER OF SINGING ac ai 
Beginners or Professionals 
COACHING—BEL- CANTO—INTERPRETATION 
Chairman Opera Committee, Hollywood Bowl 
egChairman Opera Committee, Festival of Allied Arts 
945933 North Camrose Drive Hollywood, Calif. 
Pg (or North Highland Ave.) 
Phone—Gladstone 9988 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


oe 


VOICE—The Art of Singing 
Coach—Grand and Light Opera 
RADIO—CONCERT 


7517 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: Gladstone 9014 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher, de Reszke Exponent 
Paris Rome Nice New York 


Teacher of stars of screen, 
stage, radio, concert, opera 
2150 Beachwood Drive Hollywood, Calif. 


JOSEPH J. KLEIN 


PROF. D. C. DOUNIS 


Mastercourse in Violin Playing for Artists; 
Advanced Pupils and Teachers. 
Studio—123 West 57th St., New York City 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084. On Tuesdays and Wednesday ink 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department in thepg 
Combs College of Music, 1331 S. Broad St. bd 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher eae Tibbett since Oct, 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


Vocal Technique peaom ental Ge chet 


Latest preartists. blag cs All voices} Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration 
recoraeo every ree months To show progress. 4 7 
800 N. BRAND BLYD. By a Singer Who Makes Singers 


s¢ | Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Glendale, Calif. Tel.: Penn. 6-2634 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


Phone Douglas 8585 
(Suburb of Los Angeles) 


HENRI LA BONTE 
Tenor and Voice Teacher 
Formerly with Inter-state Opera Co. 
and Beritza Opera Co., Paris 
Zoellner Conservatory, 
338 S. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Oregon 9592 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
P42223 S. Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.|200 W. 57th St., 


e Phone—Oregon 4940 Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 
OOOOH HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSHOHOHOSD 
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New York 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 


Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


Ad 
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The Practice That Counts 


By Joseph George Jacobson 


BEETHOVEN, in one of his caustic mo- 
ments; is reported to have said, “The most 
brilliant pianist may touch a wrong note, 
but only a fool will miss the spirit of the 
composition and its composer.” 

All of which is emphatically true; but, 
if the young pianist is to be able to re- 
produce that message of the composer, he 
must have an all round technic which will 
serve to the full in all requirements. And 
so it becomes essential that there shall be 
a well balanced course of study which will 
include a sufficiency of scale and arpeggio 
work to assure fleetness and lightness of 
fingers; then there must be studies by 
Czerny, Heller, Kullak, Cramer, and others 
judiciously chosen, to lead up to the great 
“Etudes” of Chopin, which cease to be 
studies and become agents for finger de- 
velopment glorified by a superb musical 
content. 

Throughout all this study, one must not 
neglect to cultivate touch—what the Ger- 
mans call the tone development of the 
touch. After all, it is quality of tone which 
designates the artist. Without a beautiful 


and sympathetic tone, the pianist never can 
move his audience. 


taste can technic become artistic. Mere 
finger dexterity may temporarily interest 
the audience; but it is the thrill which 
comes through intelligence and emotion 


thusiasm. 

The student cannot too early be taught 
to listen to detect beauty in tone. If one 
half the time, usually devoted to the de- 
velopment of finger dexterity, were but 


tone and interpretation, in the student, 
both the student and her listener would get 
manifold more enjoyment from her play- 
ing. After all, the masters have left stacks 
technic beyond the well finished fourth or 


bring down a few musical rockets to daze 
the auditor, when a bit of soul stirring 


The Hero of Browning’s Famous Poem 
(Continued from Page 200) 


The queerest enterprise in Vogler’s ad- Here, for instance, are some of Vogler’s 


venturous life was his exciting journey to 


Spain and Africa in 1793, which he under- years old: 

took to investigate the origin and practice I (1) Prelude 

of chorus singing. This desire to explore (2) Cantabile 

the forms of living and thinking in prim- (3) Sonate de Carillon accompagnée 


des Flutes et des Bassons 
Concerto de Flute ; 
Variations on God Save the King 


itive countries was one of the character- 
istic features of that romantic epoch. In 
1778 Herder’s famous collection, “Voices 


{ of the People,” had been published and it (2) Peinture musicale qui represente: 
might have been the influence of this work Un Combat de mer €A Naval 
which inspired Vogler to collect popular Battle) ou en entend:- 
melodies on his journeys. These pieces he (a) Le roulement des tambours 
used to play on his virtuoso tours and in (the rolling of the 
his organ concerts, qwhich were crowded drums) 
by the public. One of the most asked for (b) La musique militaire (mili-— 
program numbers was his folksong col- tary music) 
lection, the “National-characteristic Organ (c) Le roulement des  flots 
Concert ‘Polymelos’,” that was published (rolling of the waves) 
in 1806. It is amusing to. go through this (d) Le mouvement des vais- 
in the arrangement for piano, violin and seaux (the movement of 
violoncello. As Vogler says in his preface, the vessels) 

“Only the main ideas were put down; all (e) Les coups des canons (the 

the rest had to be improvised, and the shots of the cannon) 

whole seemed to result from a hitherto (f) Les cris des blessés (the 

untamed (sic!) instrumental chorus of the cries of the wounded) 

organ...” (g) Le chant de la flotte vic- 
Vogler’s improvements of twelve chorals torieuse (the song of 

by J. S. Bach (an instructive example for the victorious fleet) 

the changed harmonic thinking!) were 

edited by his pupil, Weber, in 1810. These I (1) The sunrise 


improvements consisted of romantic chro- (2) The sunset 

matic transformations and aroused great (3) The philosophy of Kant 
excitement and discussion in European mu- (4) Tuberculosis : 

sical circles. II (1).An unusually strong summer 


heat b 
The nasty severe cold that hit 

Petersburg in 1748. 
The Pantheism 

(4) The eclipse of the sun 

Vogler was the subject of the celebrated 
poem, “Abt Vogler,” by Robert Browning. 
It is too long to allow of reproduction 
here, but will well repay study for its 
musical qualities. 


An Old Time “Modern” 


ESIDES THESE program pieces, 

Vogler’s organ concerts were espe- 
cially famous for their tone painting scenes 
(program music) that awakened enthu- 
siasm and emotion in the public. The 
listeners followed the performance with 
detailed descriptions, so as not to miss any 
part of the stories they suggested. 


(2) 
(3) 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Foreign) 
MAURICE DUMESNIL 


Intimate Associate of Debussy and Foremost 
Modern Masters 

(Author of ''How to Play and Teach Debussy") 
Special Course in Paris, France, Z 
on Interpretation of Debussy and Modern French Music 

—July and August, 1937 

For full information, terms, etc. write:— 
Dumesnil Course, c/o Schroeder and Gunther _ ° 

6 East 45th Street ew York City 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


New York City 
SUMMER SESSION June Ist to September I5th 


Only when qualified by refinement and 


which will arouse the audience to real en-— 


given to developing a taste for beauty of — 


of musical gems which do not require a 


fifth grade. So why storm the skies to 


melody done with exquisite beauty might — 
leave his life forever richer and happier? — 


OOOOH SOOOHOOSM 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—March 1937 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Prepatation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. — 


Apa RICHTER’S KINDERGARTEN CLass BookK— 


COUN: cna: See oc 30 
FourTH YEAR AT THE PIANO—WILLIAMG........ 50 
GOLDEN Key ORCHESTRA SERIES—ParTS, EACH _ .20 

—PIANO (CONDUCTOR’S SCORE)..........00:005 40 
My First SonG BookK—For LITTLE PIANISTS 

TUTE Fis ccd: asso eee cree ee e) 
PIANOscRIPT BOOK FOR BEGINNERS—JONAS.... .40 
PRESSER’S TwO-STAFF ORGAN BOOK .............0-- -40 
RECREATIONAL ALBUM FOR DUET PLAYERS 

PIANO, FOUR FIANDS cicc.ccicsasceccc cccsceeeeeee 35 

_ THIRD YEAR AT THE PIANO—WILLIAMG...........- 50 
_ THREE- VOICE INVENTIONS—PIANO—BACH- . 

SEASON cate trate yi na tesa eee Ne poco seviseoneeaseves -30' 
TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS—MEN’ s VoIcEs— 

LSE RANA OS ea Roe” SR ae ee Alb) 
Two-VOICcE INVENTIONS—PfANO—BACH- 

HES SOND Peer rey eer ieee ees eee lant a ss rnvcnyeesonen soni 30 
YouNG PEoPLE’s CHoIR Book—-S. A. B. ........ 25 


The Cover for This Month 


Mention Johann 
Strauss, Jr., and im- 
mediately his tremen- 
dously popular waltz, 
~The Beautiful Blue 
Danube, and the title 
given him of “The 
Waltz King,” come to 
mind. He was born 
in Vienna October 5, 
1825, the son of a 
successful composer 
and conductor. In 
fact, the father was 
one of the first to produce a waltz style 
composition which leaped into great popular 


favor. 


Johann, Jr., learned to play the violin de- 
spite his father’s objections to having him 
become a professional musician, and became 
a more noted conductor and a composer of 
greater renown than his father. Following his 
father’s death, he united his own and his 
father’s. orchestra, and after an extensive 
European tour and other engagements, in- 
cluding ten years of Summer concert con- 
ducting at a park in Petrograd, he became 
the conductor of the court balls in Vienna, 
the same position in which his father had 
functioned. 

“The Waltz King” visited the United 
States in 1872, and his concerts in Boston 
and New York were tremendous successes. 

Altogether he wrote around five hundred 


compositions. A good many of these charm- 


ing compositions passed out of use when the 
waltz era of dancing ebbed away, but his 
Beautiful Blue Danube, Roses from the 
South, Wine, Woman and Song, and A 
Thousand and One Nights, Artist’s Life, and 
others seem destined to hold permanent 
favor. 

Of his operettas, Die Fledermaus continues 
to be heard. 

The closing of the career of this notable 


' composer, whose portrait is presented on the 


front cover of this issue of Tae Erupr, came 


Third eee at the Piano 


‘i ourth Year at the Piano 


By John M. Williams 
The special advance offer on these two 


_ books will be continued during this month. 
_ Orders continue to pour in for both volumes; 


one of the largest advance sales in recent 
years. Every effort is being made to get 
pies into the hands of advance subscribers 


MARCH, 1937 


tv Publisher's Monthly Lé 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


depression. 


as soon as possible. 
The special advance of publication cash 
price\is 50 cents, postpaid, for each volume. 


It’s Time to Prepare for the 


Graduation Exercises 

No doubt this simple statement brings a 
thrill to many an earnest student who has 
labored diligently to complete the course in 
musi¢ that he, or she, has chosen. When ‘the 
long anticipated day. arrives for the award- 
ing of the certificate, or diploma, a fitting 
program is surely in order. 

Even in schools, academies and colleges 
where the graduation exercises: are not con- 
fined to music students alone, some musical 
numbers are included in the program. These 
usually take the form of choruses, or piano 
or instrumental ensembles. Occasionally, 
where talent is available, vocal or piano solos 
are introduced. 

Of course, in. conservatories and colleges 
of music, Commencement frequently includes 
a series of recitals, presenting the graduates 
in ambitious programs. Many of the num- 
bers to be played in these recitals are, even 
now, in preparation. 

Those having in charge the selecting of 
music for the Commencement will find of 
much assistance the Turopore Presser Co. 
stock and service. Whether it be choruses 
(mixed, male or female voices), piano or 
instrumental ensembles, solos for voice, piano 
or any other instrument, there are many ex- 
cellent compositions from which to choose, 
and experienced music clerks to assist» you 
in making a selection. Or, if you prefer to 
select, by titles and descriptive lists, the 
music that you wish to examine, catalogs and 


“Just Keep Whistling Along!” 


@ Here is a letter from an Erupe sub- 
scriber in Ohio which was just as much 
an inspiration to us as she says THE 
Ervupe is to her: 

“Sometimes, when one’s sky is over- 
cast with dark clouds and the shadows 
deepen, everything seems so hopeless—a 
friend means so much. Such a friend you 
have been to me. The day the Erupres 
arrived, I will remember: how tired and 
discouraged [ felt. The mail brought them 
and I looked through every one of them 
before I continued with my work. Read 
a few of the articles. Of course, I did not have the time to 
read all of them at that time. I am quite a person to be 
whistling, but it just seemed I hadn’t had much heart to 
even do that—of late. After their arrival it seemed just like 
a visit from old friends. Made one feel that even ‘big’ folks 
have hearts and are human. I would find myself whistling 
about my work and had not felt so happy in a long time. 
I have taken Toe Erupe many years, the better part of 
twenty. I often wonder what impressions you would have if 
you were to visit homes of your patrons. To me, no home 
is complete without music and good literature. No matter 
how hard we work or how heavy our responsibilities we must 
have rest and recreation. Many times when I am very 
I sit down to my piano and find the rest and comfort I need. 
If my piano could talk it could tell many things.” 
the conditions of the country have improved, 
those who “just kept whistling along” are in far better posi- 
tion than those who let themselves sink in the mire of the 


y tired, 


Now that 
so greatly, 


literature promptly will be supplied, FREE. 


Just write to THeopore Presser Co., 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., describing 
your plans in as complete detail as possible. 
You'll find Presser Service helpful. 


Easter Music 


Despite the early 
date of Easter Sunday, 
March 28, we are sure 
that by this time most 
church choirs are ac- 
tively preparing the 
music program for this 
great festival of the Christian year. However, 
if any have been unable to get started, and 
must needs select, now, appropriate music, 
we suggest the convenience of Presser Serv- 
ice. This service, as most readers know, in- 
cludes the opportunity to select from the 
largest stock of music in the world, free 
descriptive literature, experienced clerks to 
choose appropriate music for you, and the 
most generous terms and liberal examination 
privileges. A proficient choir still has time 
to prepare a short cantata and there are any 
number of anthems, of all degrees of diffi- 
culty, that may be obtained on approval. 

How about vocal solos, duets, organ num- 
bers? Have they been selected? Does the 
Sunday school plan a special service? These, 
and a chosen list of anthems and cantatas, 
are included in the folder Easter Music, a 
copy of which will be sent gratis upon re- 


quest. Or, if you feel that you don’t have 


time to select from a printed list, just write 
to Turopore Presser Co., describing your 
needs, and a carefully chosen quantity of 
that type of music will be sent for exam- 
ination. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Golden Key Orchestra Series 


Compiled and Arranged by Bruno Reibold 
Edited and Annotated by Peter W. Dykema 
With Recordings by the R. C. A. Victor Co. 


Of extraordinary interest to professional 
and advanced high school orchestras through- 
out the country is the announcement of the 
forthcoming publication of the Golden Key 
Orchestra Series under the collaborative ef- 
forts “of Peter W. Dykema, Bruno Reibold, 
and the R. C. A. Victor Company. 

Dr. Dykema, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


‘needs no introduction to music educators. A 


pioneer in community music, past-president 
of the Music Educators National Conference, 
lecturer, and author of numerous books,. Dr. 
Dykema has exerted a profound influence in 
the broad field of music education. His au- 
thoritative and illuminating contribution as 
Editor and Annotator of this series reflects 
painstaking research. 

The selection of material and the orches- 
trations are the work of Mr. Bruno Reibold, 
long associated with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company as arranger and director 
of orchestral music. Mr. Reibold brought to 
America a rich background of European cul- 
ture. As he has become acquainted with de- 
velopments of instrumental music in the 
schools of this country, his enthusiasm for 
this remarkable educational feature of a great 
democracy has fired him with the desire to 
make more of the world’s great music ayail- 
able to young musicians. 

Any one who examines the contents of this 
series will be struck with the high quality 
and remarkable variety of the compositions. 
Every composer included has a world-wide 
reputation and each composition presents a 
composer in one of his characteristic moods. 
To know this music: is to extend one’s ac- 
quaintance with some of the important mas- 
terpieces of the world. The complete contents 
is as follows: 


1. Prelude in E Minor...Johann Sebastian Bach 
2. Processional of Knights of the Grail— 
Richard Wagner 
3. Gopak, from The Fair at Sorochinsk— 
Modest Moussorgsky 
4. Dance of the Bayaderes, from The Queen 
Cie SILEDAN. Wat Ale ctiehcls sere Karl Goldmark 
5. Prelude 
6. Interlude, from Sigurd Jorsalfar. Edvard Grieg 
7. Bourrée, "from the Third Cello Suite— 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
8. Dance of the Tumblers, from The 
Snow-Maiden ........ Rimsky-Korsakov 
9. Musical Characterization: Theme in 
Varese Styles ou siesta siete eiey s Siegfried Ochs 
LO. 2 Lar Gasperet a) in iereitcipisiviy'si viv Edward MacDowell 
11. Theme, from Don Juan.......Richard Strauss 


12. Shadow Dance, from Dinorah...G. Meyerbeer 


A unique feature of this book is the fact 
that recordings of all the numbers have been 
made, under the direction of the Educational 
Department of the R. C. A. Victor Company, 
by high school orchestras selected from some 
of the outstanding school systems of the 
country. A volume of six double-face records 
will be available in this series. The value of 
having superior recordings of this music will 
be at once apparent to the progressive edu- 
cator. For purposes of demonstration during 
the rehearsal period, music appreciation 
courses, and a laboratory facility for students 
of orchestration, this combination of orches- 
tral music and records is a distinct and prac- 
tical contribution to the field. 

Orchestra leaders who use this material 
will be delighted with the musicianly arrange- 
ments. The intentions of the original score 
have been retained to such an extent that, 
even with limited orchestrations, the charac- 
teristic tone color of the original is preserved. 
Extensive cross-cueing permits the use of 
this volume with remarkable effectiveness by 
organizations smaller than the required stand- 
ard. 

The complete instrumentation is as follows: 
First Violin, Second Violin, Violin Obbligato 
A, Violin Obbligato B? Viola, Cello, Bass, 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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King Picture 

Many centuries ago some sage of the Far 
East is credited with an appraisal of the 
value of pictures as compared with words. 
Whether the value is more or less than 10,000 
to 1 may be debatable, but the fact remains 
that we all like to look at pictures. The 
phenomenal success of a picture magazine 
recently placed on the market, is perhaps the 
latest and most outstanding tribute to “King 
Picture.” 

With pardonable pride, we point to the 
fact that five years ago our editors conceived 
the idea of covering the development of 
music in pictures and introduced Tue Erupr 
Historical Musical Portrait Series. You 
doubtless saw this month’s instalment of 44 
pictures on page 144—noticed that in con- 
le the alphabetical sequence (now in 
the P’s), not only the masters, but everyone 
deserving of recognition in the field of music 
is included. This is what makes this series 
interesting from a purely pictorial standpoint 
and especially valuable as.a reference work. 

Anticipating a demand for extra copies of 
each instalment for scrap books as well as 
“fill-ins” for the: collections of new sub- 
scribers, we have printed separate copies of 
each instalment. These we will be glad to 
supply to our readers at the nominal price 
of 5 cents each. 


Ada Richter’s Kindergarten 
Class Book 


A Piano Approach for Little Tots 

It recalls a thrill of child- 
hood to hold a little tot’s 
interest with the story of 
Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears. One of the things 
which gives color to this 
story is the way in which 
even the most reticent and 
self-conscious grown-up en- 
ters into the spirit of the 
thing in conveying to the 
child listener the tone con- 
trasts in the exclamations of the Little Bear, 
the Mother Bear, and the Father Bear. 

Now that Ada Richter has done it, it is 
easy to realize that this very point makes 
a fine basis for introducing the child of 
kindergarten age to the rendition of musical 
tones on the piano. This preliminary book 
of piano instruction reflects the author’s suc- 
cessful experience with classes of Aittle tots, 
and is particularly attractive in its musical 
set-up because of her gift for creating tune- 
ful material for little beginners. 

A helpful feature is the manner in which 
the book provides for keeping the little folk 
occupied in writing notes, copying music, or 
putting color into the pictures. 

One copy of this forthcoming novel in- 
struction book may be ordered in advance of 
publication. delivery to be made when ready. 
at the special cash price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Young People’s Choir Book 
(S. A. B.) 

Frequent requests from choir directors for 
material of this kind led to this compilation, 
intended primarily for singers of high school 
age. But since the initial announcement of 
the book’s forthcoming publication it has 
been noticed that copies are being ordered 
for some senior choirs as well. Several have 
been frank enough to say that they intended 
using the book at times when the male voice 
section is weakened through absentees, kept 
from rehearsals and services because of busi- 
ness conditions and other matters that de- 
mand their attention. 

There is quite a thought in this, as almost 
every director of a volunteer choir has suf- 
fered embarrassment at some time because 
of conditions over which neither he nor the 
singers had control. 

The baritone in these sacred part songs 
lies in a range comfortable for either tenors 
or basses, and thus provides a solid founda- 
tion for the two-part singing of the treble 
voices and produces a satisfying effect. In- 
cidentally the voice range of both soprano 
and alto parts is limited, and these numbers 
may be given by the average volunteer choir 
with very little rehearsing. 

An examination of this unique and useful 
book by every choir director and church 
music committee member would not be amiss 
and, in order to afford this opportunity at 
a minimum of expense, we will book orders 
for single copies in advance of publication 
at the special cash price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
The sale of this b6ok will be restricted to 
the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 
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Two-V oice Inventions 


Three-Voice Inventions 
(Bach-Busoni) 
4 ie Translation by Lois and Guy Maier 


Bach’s educational material 
for pianists is of such vital 
importance that many of the 
later pedagogical authorities 
ehave made special editions of 
his works to take care of 
modern technical requirements. 
The most famous of these is 
Ferruccio Busoni, and his ed- 
iting of Bach’s Inventions is accepted as 
authoritative. 

Unfortunately for American — students, 
neither Bach nor Busoni used the English 
language; hence, editions for use in this 
country must necessarily be translations. The 
translations for the two volumes soon to be 
added to the Presser Collection, as given in 
the caption of this note, have the benefit 
of English translations by Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Maier, considered foremost authorities 
on the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. Mr. 
Maier is a member of the piano faculty of 
the University of Michigan and the editor 
of the Teachers’ Round Table appearing 
monthly in Tue Erupe. 

While these works are in 
preparation for publication 
single copies may be ordered 
at the special low price of 30 
cents each, postpaid. Be sure 
to mention volume desired in 
ordering. The sale of these 
will be confined to the U.S. A. 


and Its Possessions. 


Recreational Album for Duet 
Players 


For the Piano 


The enjoyment of music, one’s own 
need not be a selfish pastime. Indeed, 
tain the greatest pleasure from the 
to perform upon an instrument, one should 
play, as frequently as possible, with others. 
Of course, the beginner, and the student 
aspiring to virtuosity, must spend many 
hours, alone, in intensive study and practice. 

In European countries, notably Germany, 
much stress is placed upon home ensemble 
playing, called “house music.” The bringing 
together of small groups of instrumentalists, 
usually students or graduates of school bands 
and orchestras, is on the increase in this 
country, too. But more practical, and equally 
as pleasurable, in any home where there is 
a piano, is the playing of piano duets. 

That this form of enjoyment in the mu- 
sical home is much “in vogue” may be 
gleaned from the large advance sale of this 
book. Here is a collection of piano duets in 
grades three and four that is frankly a book 
for home diversion. Naturally, teachers, too, 
will utilize it in assigning recreation and 
recital material. Yet the orders for copies 
of it received to date compare very favorably 
with the number sent in for such popular 
“advance of publication offers” as piano 
methods and studies. 

We know that everyone who occasionally 
has the opportunity of playing the piano 
with others will be delighted with the con- 
tents of this album. And we feel certain 
that everyone will be more than satisfied 
with his bargain who orders a copy at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Presser's Two-Staff Organ Book 
With Registration Prepared Especially for 
the Small Organ 

It is in recognition of the popularity and 
increasing use of small organs in churches 
and homes at the present time that we are 
publishing this book of non-difficult organ 
compositions, with registration suggestions 
adapted particularly to conform to the lim- 
itations of this organ, yet to utilize its pos- 
sibilities to the utmost. The specifications of 
the leading organ builders have been studied 
carefully with a view toward making the 
book useful to the performers on all such 
instruments. 

This book will prove a veritable boon for 
the beginning organist, especially a pianist 
called upon short notice to take an organ 
position. The notation is on the usual two 
staves used in piano music, with the part 
for pedal included in the same staff as the 
notes for the left hand. Thus, this collection 
will furnish a generous number of attractive 
selections which will carry the organist 


music, 
to ob- 
ability 


through the playing demands made upon 
him before he has learned the reading of 
organ music from three staves. 

Until this book is released, the publishers 
will book orders at the low advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Pianoscript Book for Beginners 
By Alberto Jonas 

As a rule, success is more 
easily attained by the sys- 
tematic and orderly individ- 
ual than by one who is 
careless and forgetful. Real- 
izing the truth of this, Mr. 
Jonas, some years ago, pub- 
lished his first Pianoscript 
Book ($1.50) and many 
ambitious students, both of 
private teachers and in 
schools, colleges and con- 
servatories of music, have 
profited by the use of it. 

Teachers, who adopted it as a time saver 
and an excellent means of inducing regular 
practice, soon began to demand a similar 
book for beginning students. Mr. Jonas has 
answered by preparing this Pianoscript Book 
for Beginners as an aid to younger students 
in preserving, in classified form, a record of 
their work. He gives a clear and concise dis- 
cussion of the rudiments of music, thythm 
measures, hand position, finger exercises, in- 
tervals and scales, as well as suggestions for 
practice and lists of pieces to play. Space is 
provided for the student’s contributions to 
the book—notes, supplementary lists of study 
material, programs of concerts heard, and 
plenty of blank manuscript paper for copying 
music. 

While this book is in preparation single 
copies may be ordered at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Negro Spirituals 


Arranged for Men’s Voices 
By F. A. Clark 


Elaborate transcriptions and arrangements 


of the traditional spirituals have been pub- © 


lished—for piano solo, organ, violin and voice, 
both solo and chorus. Many of these are, in 
reality, brilliant musical compositions based 
on the original theme, in the manner of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances and Lieurance’s 
transcriptions of Indian themes. 

Many feel that melodies worthy of such 
treatment are sufficiently good in themselves, 
that the simplicity and deep religious fervor 
which inspired them need not be elaborated. 
To such, we know these sympathetic settings 
by Mr. Clark will appeal. Here are faithful 
recordings of these spirituals, just as the 
arranger has heard them from early child- 
hood, in the family circle, in the homes of 
friends, at religious gatherings. 

Arranged for quartet or chorus of men’s 
voices, with no great voice range demands 
made on any of the singers, the discrimi- 
nating musician yet will find the harmonies 
complete and satisfying. A single copy may 
be ordered in advance of publication at the 
special price of 15 cents, postpaid. 

(Continued on Page 209) 


When My Husband Comes 
Home 


“When my husband comes home 
from the office, I say, ‘Well, what 
did you bring me?’ and he says, 
‘Well, here’s your Erupr’ and I say, 
‘Well, that’s all I want.’ I have been 
taking Tue Erupe now for over 
fourteen years. I play the violin, 
piano and guitar and take vocal 
lessons, and I certainly do enjoy 
every word written in regard to each 
of these instruments. Much of my 


knowledge has come of my reading 
everything I find in Tue Erupe. It 
has been a wonderful magazine to 
me all these years, and I would not 
take anything for it.” 


This is from a letter from an 
Erupe reader in Texas, and repre- 
sents the spirit of confidence that 
thousands of our friends have in 
Tue Erupe. We recognize this fine 
manifestation of loyalty and leave 
nothing undone at any time to ren- 
der a continual service to our friends 
that will merit this enthusiasm. 


World of Music 
(Continued from Page 146) 


A PROPHET HONORED in the home- 
land was the experience of Evangeline Leh- 
man when her “Ste. Therese” was recently 
presented in Port Huron, 
composer’s birthplace. The largest auditorium 
of the city was packed with people who 
had stood in line for a block’s distance, 
while the Police and Fire Departments were 
required to keep traffic in order. 


<¢ 
THE CONCERTS-LAMOUREUX gave 


>» 


on December 12 a matinee program devoted ~ 


to composers of France, with the “Second 
Symphony” of Roussel as the chief offering 
and compositions of Chausson, Florent 
Schmitt, Duparc, Ibert, and Chabrier com- 
pleting the program which M. Eugéne Bigot 
conducted. 


@ ae 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER,” which had 
its first Berlin performance about twenty- 


Michigan, the — 


five years ago, at the Staatsoper, has taken 


all these seasons to travel a comparatively 


few paces to the Deutsche Opernhaus (For- — 
merly a royal opera house), where it recently - 


achieved a genuine triumph as produced by 
Generalintendant Rode. 


6 
MANUEL DE FALLA, the famous Span- 


ish composer, is said to have suffered a | 


mental collapse and to be in an asylum at 
Palma of Majorca. He has been for a long 
time afflicted with an abscess on the brain, 


but, because of religious and mystic scruples ; 


has refused to have an operation. 
aC a 
THE OLDEST ORGAN, 


perhaps in all 
the world, has been discovered at Aquincum, | 


a former Roman settlement now a suburb of. 


Budapest. An attached tablet states that the 
instrument was built in 228 A. D. Its two 
wind chambers and fifty-two pipes have 
been renovated, and it probably plays as 
well as ever. 
of pipes was supplied with what are techni- 
cally known as tuning rings, which modern 
organ builders have thought to be a recent 
invention. 
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COMPETITIONS 


A CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE of five 
hundred dollars is offered for a string quar- 


Strangely enough, one row _ 


tet to have its world premiére at the Festival — 


of Pan-American Chamber Music to be held 
at Mexico City in July, 1937. Details may 


be had from Hubert Herring, Director, Com-— 


mittee of Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York — 
City. 


@ > 


A CHORAL DRAMA PRIZE of five hun- 
dred dollars is offered by the American 
Choral and Festival Alliance, for a work in 
this form by an American citizen: Entries 
close April 1, 1937; and full particulars may 
be had from Rudolph Ganz, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR AWARDS | 


for young pianists, violinists and vocalists; 


with additional prizes of five hundred dollars - 


for the two best opera voices; are offered 


by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 


in connection with its 1937 Biennial Conven- 
tion. For particulars as to entry, write Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine, President, 
Third Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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1112. 


A PRIZE of one hundred dollars is offered 


in a Young Composers’ Contest for com- 
positions suitable for high school and ama- 
teur musical organizations. Only composers 
under thirty-one years of age are eligible. 
For full particulars, write the Gamble 
Hinged Music Company, 228 South Waban 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


@ a 
THE PRIZE OF ROME is announced as 


open for competition by American com- 
posers. It provides two years of study in 


Rome, with travelling expenses. Particulars. 


may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, Execu- 


tive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, © 


101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
THE ETUDE 
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b My F irst. Song Book 


Familiar Songs in Very Easy Arrange- 
ie ments .for Piano 


: By Ada Richter 


_ Teachers, parents, and little pianists who 
Hf have been waiting patiently for the publi- 
_ cation of this fascinating book, will be in- 
| terested in seeing what is included in the 
| _ contents of its six sections. 
a Under the title “Songs I Sang When Very 
| Young” are The Farmer in the Dell, Lightly 
Bow, London Bridge, Here We Go Round 
the Mulberry Bush, Pussy Cat, and Three 
| Blind Mice. “Songs T Sing on Holidays” in- 
clude Away in a Manger, Christ the ied 
| 4s Risen Today, Jingle Bells, Jolly Old Saint 
_ Nicholas, Over the River and Through the 
Woods, and Silent Night. 
| A section is given to “Songs I Sing in 
| Church,” which contains How Gentle God’s 
| Commands, I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, Jesus 
Loves Me, The Little Brown Church, and 
| Praise God, from Whom All Blessings Flow. 
| “Songs Children Sing in Far Away Lands” 
include All Through the Night, Are You 
| Sleeping? The Campbells Are Coming, O Du 
Lieber Augustin, Santa Lucia, and Song of 
the Volga Boatmen. From the ‘class room are 
taken “Songs I Sing in School,” containing 
t America, Dixie, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Old Folks at Home, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, There's Music in the Air, and Yankee 
~ Doodle. 
A final section, 

| to Sing,” will please the fathers and mothers. 

- It includes Auld Lang Syne, Believe Me, If 
All. Those Endearing Young Charms, Carry 
| Me Back: to Old Virginny, Drink to Me Only 
| with Thine Eyes, Home, Sweet Home, Long, 

_ Long Ago, Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 

Seen, Silver Threads among the Gold, and 

| When You and I Were Young, Maggie. 

7 In the special arrangements of this book, 
B these songs appear in such an easy form that 
the child who has studied the piano only a 
_ few months will be able to play them. Texts, 
_ of course, are given with the music. 
A single copy of this book may be ordered 
p at the special advance of publication cash 
} price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

J 


“Songs My Parents Like 


What Will You Have? 


We hear much these days about high- 
| pressure salesmanship, but it has been clearly 
_ demonstrated over and over again, where 
- music is concerned, that the best the pub- 
‘lisher or dealer can do is to bring musical 
works to the attention of those interested in 
| music and say, “What will you have?” 

é There have been musical productions lav- 
ishly staged on Broadway and hundreds of 
' thousands of dollars invested in staging and 
publicizing each, only to have all of this 
_ investment lost on some of these shows be- 

cause, musically, they were not what the 

» public would have. 
_ TxHeoporE Presser Co. recognized the 

__ choosing prerogatives of the teachers and 

active music workers years ago, and therefore 
_ the “On Sale” plan was originated, making 
__ it possible for those even thousands of miles 
_ away from music centers to obtain complete 
; copies of music publications and, at their 

own pianos, decide what they would have, 
p, the unwanted pieces being sent back for full 
credit. 

When the “first nighters” at a musical 
_ show find the production and its music de- 
 fightful, they come away telling others. Those 
others tell still others, and so the great “hits” 
become known. In the realm of music pub- 
lications, news about the good numbers 
_ spreads and the demand for them increases. 
_ It is spreadmg news about good numbers 
if when we bring to attention in these columns 
“month after month the publications repre- 
. ‘sented on the publisher’s printing orders of 
_ the past month. Any of these numbers may 
be secured for examination. 
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. SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer ee Price 


26118 A Visit to the Farm—Stairs.. $0.25 
8404 The Dancing Lesson—Rowe.. 25 
16366 Daddy’s Birthday Waltz—Rolfe i -25 
24907 Frolic among the Autumn 
Leaves—Rolfé .....00c0.000 2 25 
24974 In Good Humor (Waltz) —Rolfe 2 25 
_ 24158 Indian Dance—Overholt ..... as 25 
19775 Ring, Easter Belle Johnson. id es 25 
2776 Dreams of Youth—Sartorio .... 2 25 
26063 Banjo Song—Ketterer ....... fae 35 
062 The Juggler—Ketterer ........ 2% 35 
89 Little Hunting Song—Ketterer 2.3 80 
875 Mazurka Fantastique— 
MENEZ IM: |. Sekinieaisla tae ae <e ele! -50 
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SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 


15315 A Sleigh Ride—Clark ........ 3 $0.60 
8504 Beetles’ Dance—Holst ....... 4 -60 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
PONTO OUNCCTION. Giejre capes o's sb sue ec ovis wee $0.75 
Modern Dance Album £...-.-.6.c0.ceceus 15 
WAV GMINOMULOOGS loveleie cele ely sislereeyeeleis eave Aiea 15 
PIANO DUET COLLECTIONS 
Four Hand Album—Engelmann .......... 1.00 

Childhood Days (Teacher and Pupil)— 
LSC 9 ee aS +15 
PIANO STUDIES 
JOT Stren (aud vey ofa (0): bao $0.75 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30420 Boat Song (Mediwm)—Ware........ $0.60 
30600 Ce ae with a Broken Wing— 


VOCAL METHOD 
68 Exercises in the Synthetic Method—Root $0.75 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
10446 Peace I Leave With You—Roberts.. $0.10 
10953 Come, Thou Almighty King—Blount  .12 
35023 Soft Floating on the Air—Root.... 12 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
35163 The Village Blacksmith—Berwald... $0.25 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20525 Wi-Um. (A Pueblo Lullaby) 
(3-part)—Lieurance ........0020e $0.10 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 


20537 Wonderful Words of Life—Bliss- 
EROSUIUCI teva tola lars. alelet hic) ele) elo-s lal Siehriatenete) 0.12 
21071 Sing Unto God—Marks............. 12 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20151 Information Wanted—Widener . $0.10 
OPERETTAS 
Miss Polly’ s Patchwork Quilt—Stults..... + $0.75 
JUVENILE OPERETTAS 
Let’s Go Traveling—Dodge............++. $0.60 
Little Red Riding Hood—Yeamans ....... 75 
LENTEN CANTATA 
The Message from the Cross—Macfarlane.. $0.75 
PIPE ORGAN 
The Chanel Organist—Peery ............ $1.50 
Graded Material for Pipe Organ—Rogers.. 1.25 


MUSICAL LITERATURE AND THEORETICAL 
WORKS 


Standard History of Musie (Revised)— 
Cooke $ 


Harmony Book for Beginners—Orem ..... 1.25 
MUSICAL DICTIONARIES 
Complete Pronouncing Dictionary of Musi- 

Gale WermMs— Clare Fie sicree isis aes vine ooo 1.25 
Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary—Clarke... 30 
BAND 
34004 New Colonial March—Hall ......... $0.75 
BAND COLLECTIONS 
Verifirst Band Book—Parts, Each ....... $0.30 
Sousa Band Book—Parts, Fach .......... 30 
RHYTHM BAND 
25558 Sleigh Bells—Valdemar ............ $0.50 


Fine Rewards Given for Etude 
Music Magazine Subscriptions 


The following list is taken from our Pre- 
mium Catalog, and will give an idea of the 
worthwhile gifts offered music lovers for se- 
curing subscriptions to Tue Erupe Music 
Magazine. Yours is the opportunity to secure 
any one or all of these gifts, without one 
cent cash outlay. A post card request will 
bring a complete list of premiums offered: 

Bon Bon Basket—Here is a new chromium- 
finish Bon Bon Basket. It is 634” in diameter 
and 47%” high. A fine reward for securing 
one subscription. 

Compote—This perforated lace-design Com- 
pote is new and very attractive. Diameter 6”, 
Height 4%4”. Chromium finish, of course 
Your reward for securing one subscription. 

Celery and Olive Dish—Has a scalloped 
edge and is 1014” long by 514” wide. Chro- 
mium finish, of course. Your reward for se- 
curing one subscription. 

Oil and Vinegar Set—A very handy set 
for the table. The center handled tray, 614” x 
334”, as well as the clip-on-off holders are 
chromium finish. The tinted glass containers 
come in amber, blue, green and amethyst. 
Your reward for securing fowr subscriptions. 

Fruit Bowl—Although labeled Fruit Bowl, 
you'll find other uses for this worth while 
reward. It is 314” high, 10” in diameter, not 
including the handles and is attractively 
etched on the inside of the bowl. Chromium 
finish. Your reward for securing fowr sub- 
scriptions. 

Auto Mirror-Clock—Here is a new acces- 
sory for the car—a non-glare 244” x 7” 
mirror combining a handsome clock with 
two-color dialing effect and sanded glass in- 
dicator spaces for time and mileage records. 
Your reward for securing four subscriptions. 
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A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to 
give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 


is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


2) 


2) 


FRANCES TERRY 


The name of Frances Terry has be- 
come known in American music for 
works in the larger forms as well as for 
the number of published pieces and 
studies for the pupil’s needs in study 
and in recreational and recital playing. 

In recent years Miss Terry has de- 
voted much of her time to composition 
and in 1931 she was a winner of the 
annual competition of the Society for the 
Publication of American Music. Prior to 
her present residence in Northampton, 
Mass., she did some teaching both in 
New York City and in Passaic, New 
Jersey. She was born in Windsor, Conn., and 
early showed a talent for music. Fortunately, both 
her parents were musical and she _ received 


instruction in musie from them. 

Later, when the family moved to 
Springfield, Mass., there came oppor- 
tunity to study under Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn. The young lady soon de- 
veloped into a proficient pianist and 
appcared as a soloist and as an accom- 
panist. Some of her accompanying work 
was with small ensemble groups. She 
also was fortunate as a young lady in 
having the opportunity of studying under 
Xaver Scharwenka and to have had such 
encouragement from Louis Victor Saar 
on her first composing efforts as to in- 
spire her to do special study of*composition. 

We present below a selected list of piano works 
by this composer. 


Compositions of Frances Terry 
PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
17434 About Robin Redbreast ...... PULA De ALSO OMEN AY ELING® cictete, os cle eles ateis' oe oir oie 225 
177386 After the Shower ............ 1% -25 25019 Raindrops on the Water....... 5M, 25 
17090 The Brownies’ Parade ........ 2 .25 17436 The Sentinel’s Story .......... 2 225 
17433 Climbing Up and Jumping 17986 The Sleeping Flowers ........ 11 .25 
PUONUNA Fefae ts icleteecece waicie sinese s -25 17437 Sleepy-Top’s Dream ........ re 25 
AOOLRP MEI CICK. fio sie ciee sicclececess 24% -25 22834 Song of the Raindrops ...... 3 25 
22831 Dance of the Dolls ............ WA Southern Romance ........\.. 3 40 
24042 Dance PSOE CTELO! NMnaldls alse ov + 2% sab “238273 Staccato “Caprice” oii... yc es 4 oi 
HiresideDullaby. Gasui........ 2% 30 17984 Swing, My Baby, Up to the 
Z00LSy Une SP Insts RODIN Gees. ek ieee ee 21% -25 Preex LOUS ie. wiles «0 eeiereiensiah 1} -25 
17985 Forget-Me-Nots PEP sic sade», 1%, -25 17485 Swing Sing-Song ........... oa 25 
17739 Good-Night Song ............ 1144 -25 23680 Valse Chromatique ........... 41 .35 
22800) GYPSY DANCE ......cscs ce ceeee 2% -25 22778 Valse Melodique .............. 3 30 
25017 Hallowe’en Parade ........... 2% -25 17983 Watching the Snow-Flakes .... 1% AS: 
TWO MRPOAARISOTINCE. oc eee eve cas ccs 1% -25 22832 Wheelbarrow Ride ........... 3 25 
EIT SSmOR TNE LEAKE® 550). os secs ceca ee 1% 25 22833 Winding the Maypole ......... 3 «25 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Price 
18230 About Robin Redbreast ....... 2 $0.30 18232 The Sentinel’s Story .... 20 
18229 Climbing Up and Jumping 18233 Sleepy-Top’s Dream . 30 
Bae he ba IOC OREP ACT CR TE Otel 2 80 18231 Swing Sing-Song ............. 30 
The Clock on the Wal i 380 18228 A Tick-Tock Tale ............ 2 -50 
Hammock Songs 2.12 ci ieisleleerm acs « 1 30 Witches BGR Ke itie. serte< ids od 34g -15 
PIANO COLLECTIONS 
BU PN ces I ee i i a a in ae, ae ene. $1.00 
GGA LLLCWEA ERS EME eRar teh etics acco cietatels o,echs eke seta © ttre SC PAAML DS coe dale Sates -60 
DLOPAC SUN LEO RO SIMMER CLO Lo Aerete cites vicar c es Suis woe sien cele vo wales MEME eled aele Uae ee oe ne OY ova Base -75 
PIANO STUDIES 
Rete NBER LAER oem INE icc tin einen erate ed a Wiles HS eosrs + » 0's wee eo. sla wfaitatnaiee & cements 2-3 $0.60 
Characteristicas¢mdices, 101) they Woung, Pianist 2 eiee is cn cas avis peices cle crdemee ek weet = 3 By £5) 
Eaneers | eine mpmee ke AiG FE LAY vel aarp /atarnie-n: cayngs: 206 tne #8) aye o/ain Soe ae «ce ahi ae ss 2 -60 
RECICAM I UUGCSImewe Periayo icisteiate eis ciate eres viaeetvetai cele bie) 8 Sinis sidussiny svcd a7e ASOD oop Sib eedlpvainyelade Aye 4 15 


Swindlers. About 


We repeat our caution to music lovers 
everywhere to beware of strangers soliciting 
subscriptions for Tua Erups Music Maca- 
ZINE, especially where these are offered at a 
“cut rate.” Unless you are convinced of the 
responsibility of the canvasser and are will- 
ing to assume any possible loss, pay no 
money to any one not personally known to 
you. Representatives of Tue Erupr and the 
Turopore Presser Co. carry the official re- 
ceipt. It is unfortunate that men and women 
stoop to petty larceny in collecting cash for 
magazines and failing to turn in the money. 
Beware of bargain offers, no matter how 
plausible the story may seem. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. 


Change of Address 


Where subscribers change their addresses, 
we should be advised at least four weeks in 
advance, both old and new addresses being 
given. This is important to insure against 
copies of Tue Erupn going astray. 


Golden Key Orchestra Series 
(Continued from Page 207) 


Flute, Oboe, First B-flat Clarinet, Second 
B-flat Clarinet, Bassoon, First E-flat Saxo- 
phone, Second E-flat Saxophone, B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone, First and Second Horns in F, 
Third and Fourth Horns in F, First B-flat 
Trumpet, Second and Third B-flat Trumpets, 
First Trombone (Bass Clef), Second and 
Third Trombones (Bass Clef), Tuba, Tym- 
pani, Drums, and Piano (Conductor's Score). 

Details as_to the prices of the various 
recordings will be announced later, but in 
advance of publication orders may be en- 
tered for copies of the Orchestra Parts at 20 
cents each; Piano (Conductor’s Score), 40 
cents. This work will be sold only in the 
U. S. A. and its Possessions. 


THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


v The World’s largest, and most highly 
VY respected musical publication. 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


Advertisement 


Sune for Piano 


ILE DE FRANCE 
By 
EVANGELINE 
LEHMAN 


Four Compositions 
In Various Moods 


(GRADE 4) 


Published individually 


in sheet form 


AUTUMN REVERIE 

Catalog Number 26321 Price, 35¢ 
The golden Autumn leaves and the evanescent 
haze enveloping the landscape on the terrace of 
St. Germain moved the composer to create this 
composition which, because of its beautiful mel- 
ody, exacts the pianist’s best singing tone. 


MORNING CANTER 

Catalog Number 26322 Price, 40c 
This breezy scherzo is one of the best of all re- 
eent piano offerings by contemporary composers. 
There is color and character to this musical pic- 
turization of a brisk canter through the forest of 
Chantilly, 


DROWSY LILIES 
Catalog Number 26323 Price, 35¢ 


There is a berceuse feeling in this charming com- 
position, the languid melody of which was in- 
spired by the lilies on the pond of Claude 
Monet’s garden at Giverny. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
Catalog Number 26324 Price, 35¢ 


*Neath the Are de Triomphe in Paris, the com- 
poser caught the irrepressible exuberance of the 
first Armistice celebration. A bit of the French 
and a bit of the American national anthems are 
welded together in clever fashion, and all the 
parade thrills of drums, trumpets, marching 
soldiers and cavalry are ip evidence, 


‘THEODORE 
PRESSER Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Samples 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


“Miss Brown is going to have another 
musicale and has asked me to play,” ex- 
claimed Bruce on returning from his lesson. 

“That’s nice,” answered his mother. 

“But I don’t want to play. I can’t see that 
it will do me any gdod,” Bruce pouted. 

“That is where you are mistaken, Bruce. 
Recitals present splendid opportunities to 
gain poise and confidence; and they give 
the participant valuable experience. Besides, 
you owe it to Miss Brown, as a debt of 
gratitude, to do your share. Other people 
cannot know the results of her teaching 
without recitals. A musicale, or recital, is 
of mutual advantage.” 

Just then the doorbell rang. It was a 
man delivering free sample packages of 
cereal. Bruce tried it at once and liked it. 
“It’s good mother, I wish you would get 
some more,” he: said. 

“All right, if you like it. You see it paid 
the producers to give us that sample, did 
it not? They had to introduce their product 
to us, and you liked it—a mutual advantage 
to both sides. And mutual advantage ap- 
plies to many things. Cereal people sell; we 
buy. Miss Brown teaches; you take lessons.” 

“Yes, I guess you are right,” agreed 
Bruce, “and I'll play at her recital and be 
the best sample she has. If I play especially 
well it will be a good advertisement for her 
and excellent experience for me—a MU- 
TUAL ADVANTAGE.” 


222?Who Knows?? ? 


1. How many thirty-second notes can 
there be in a measure of six-eight 
time, if the first note is a quarter 
note? 

Who wrote the opera “Lohengrin” ? 

When was Haydn born? 

What is an interval? 

What is a spinet? 

If G-sharp is the fifth of a certain 
minor scale, what is the signature of 
that scale? 

What were MacDowell’s first names? 

What does morendo mean? 

In what city did Mendelssohn establish 
a conservatory of Music? 


Nee Oh 


SO OS 


melody is this? 
(Answers on next page) 


Thumb Under-Pass 
By Frances Taylor Rather 


Have you a stubborn, inert thumb 
That makes scales rough and slow? 
If it persists in being “dumb,” 

You'll always play LARGO. 


Just make a tunnel of your hand, 

And, as your second plays, 
Vour*thimbs if undernright. command, 
Wi never cause delays. 


So, if with scales you would succeed, 
Your thumb must help, you know; 
Good under-pass you'll surely need 
In gaining real PRESTO. 
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Mr. Baton’s Orchestra Class 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Mr. Grand Piano, Principal of the Or- 
chestra Conservatory, rose to address the 
audience with a smile of anticipation. “I 
am pleased to announce that Mr. Baton is 
with us to-day and will be happy to answer 
any questions. He will be glad to hear your 
problems and give advice or help.” 

Robert Bradshaw, flutist (rising hesitat- 
ingly): Mr. Baton, my friends tell me 
that my playing is unemotional and cold. 
How can I overcome this fault? 


Mr. Baton: It is true that both the flute 
and the piccolo are somewhat cold and 
unsympathetic instruments, but they have 
a clear, silvery tone, and if you will prac- 
tice on your high runs and trills, skips, 
and fast technic, you can produce many 
brilliant, descriptive effects that will de- 
light your audience. 

George Jackson, bassoon player: I feel 
very clumsy and awkward with my in- 
strument. Can I overcome this? 

Mr. Baton: Your instrument may seem 
awkward to you, but remember it excels 
in grotesque and humorous music. I 
would suggest that you work on staccato 
tones in the lower register. Remember 


Mr. Baton: No, I am afraid you do not 
have a wise ambition, because the strings 
of the harp are not intended to play re- 
peated notes, as are those on a violin, 
for instance. You should learn to play 
arpeggios, glissandos and rolled chords. 

Ruby Peters, violoncellist: My teacher says 
I have a fine vibrato, of which I am very 
proud, as I have not been studying long. 

Mr. Baton: You can be gratified, Ruby, at 
your progress on the violoncello, but do 
not be too conceited, because it is easier 
to acquire a pure tone, and a smooth 
vibrato on the violoncello, than it is on 
the violin. You can work, also, for a 
sonorous tone, with depth, and richness 
of quality. 

Elverson Stinson, oboe player: I under- 
stand that my instrument is rich in over- 
tones. Is this an advantage? 


OBOE 


Mr. Baton: Yes, it enriches the quality of 
tone, and makes it effective in an ensem- 
ble. But your instrument is also expres- 
sive in solo passages. It has a pleading 
voice in slow pieces, and a light and 
delicate tone in swift movements. 

George Chambers, English Horn player: 1 
prefer pastoral music and plaintive melo- 


TROMBONE 


also, that your instrument is fine in 
stately, and dignified music. 

Peter Perkins, trombone player: I love the 
rich and dignified tones, the nobleness 
and the massive power of my trombone. 
Are there other qualities I should seek 
to develop? 

Mr. Baton: You play an instrument with 
limitless possibilities. Since it is less 
mechanical than the trumpet and the clar- 
inet, you can play more delicate shadings. 
You can be suave, and-you can also be 
brilliant. Your mstrument is so fine that 
it is often called the “King of the Brass.” 

Arthir Buscan; trumpet player: Mt. Baton, 
how can I learn to‘produce a delicate and 
appealing tone? 


TRUMPET 


Mr. Baton: Your instrument -will never 
have as plaintive and pleading a. tone as 
the oboe; but if you. will practice fan- 
fares and brilliant passages, your music 
will “be thrilling. Everyone enjoys the 
stirring, animated music of the trumpet. 

Lucile Mathews, harpist:.The height of my 
ambition is to play repeated notes very 
fast. Do you think I ever will succeed? 


dies. Have I chosen the proper instru- 
ment for this type of music? 

Mr. Baton: Yes, the deep voice of your 
instrument is admirably suited for canta- 
bile passages, sad pieces, and slow move- 
ments. But do not overemphasize these 
qualities, because your instrument can 
also excel in a fast tempo. 


RBA x SES: CYeuxs : } 1 OOO. 
CLARIN ET 


Arthur Brickman, clarinet player: 1 think 
that my instrument is more sonorous than 
the flute. Am I right? 

Mr. Baton: Yes, the clarinet is Aa than 
the flute. It is one of the most useful 
members of the wood wind section, but it 
lacks the intensity of either the violon- 
cello or the violin. It is suited to nimble 
work, and brilliant compositions. Oh, 
there goes the bell, and I have not had 
a chance to talk to all that row of per- 
cussion players: William, with his kettle 
drums; Rufus, with his cymbals; Eugene, 
with his castanets; and Herbert, with his 
gong. I wish I had time for each of you. 
Your instruments have interesting rhyth- 
mic and dynamic possibilities, and you 
are practically a necessity in big cli- 
maxes. But I must stop now. Good-bye. 


The Pianist’s Repertoire 
By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 


Pianists fine, both young and OLD, 
should have a repertoire, I’m TOLD. (That 
means the pieces one can PLAY from mem- — 
ory, in a finished WAY.) With teacher’s 
help, I chose with CARE, a list of numbers — 
to PREPARE. “Each child,” said. she, 

“should learn to PLAY some pieces from 
the classic DAY.” So I selected. Bach’s 
MUSETTE, and Mozart’s little MINUET ; 
from the Romantic school I TOOK the 
Soldier's March in Schumann’s BOOK. 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Grieg’s Birdling, 
in the minor KEY, the Avalanche from 
Heller’s PEN, and Reinhold’s March of — 
Fingall’s MEN. These, with a modern 
group of FOUR, comprise my little REP- 
ERTOIRE. With careful practice every 
DAY I'll always be prepared to PLAY, 


The Finger Bridges Over 
Keyboard River 
By Henry T. Kramer 


Marvin’s lesson was going along in “tip 
top” shape. Well, almost, anyway; Marvin 
was just a little bit worried. The week 
before his teacher had reminded him that 
he should keep his fingers curved and his 
hand “arched.” But it was hard to keep his 
fingers curved when there were so many — 
other things like fingering, counting, and 
sharps and flats to remember. He thought 
maybe his teacher would not notice his 
hands this once. , 

He had just gotten to a spot where his — 


hands flopped and flattened out terribly— _ 


when his teacher stooped over and looked 
along the keyboard. 
“What's he doing?” Marvin thought. He 


became so excited that it was hard to keep 3 


on playing. 

“My goodness, your bridges have fallen 
down!” his teacher exclaimed. 

Marvin suddenly stopped playing. “What 
do you mean, Mr. Kramer?” He looked 
puzzled. j 

“When I was a boy,” his teacher began, 
“T used to pretend that my hands were two 
little bridges. I kept my fingers curved so 
that the bridges could not fall down into 
Keyboard River. My little finger had to be 
watched the closest because it liked to sort 
of straighten out and tip the whole bridge 
over sideways.” 

Marvin could hardly wait to put his 
hands on the keys to see if they really 
looked like bridges. Sure enough. First he 
looked under his right hand, then the left. 
He could see the Keyboard River flowing 
clear to the ends of the piano. 

When he practiced the next week he 
began by curving his fingers and arching 
the “Finger Bridges” over the keys before 
he began to play. Every few minutes he 
bent down to see if the bridges were still 
up. A week passed quickly by. And it was 
really fun to build and watch the Keyboard 
Bridges! TRY IT FOR YOURSELF! 
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JUNIOR E TUDE —(Continuea) 


March Anniversaries 


BEDRICH (FRIEDRICH) SMETANA 
was born in Czechoslovakia (Bohemia) on 
March 2, 1824. Like Beethoven he became 
deaf as he grew older. His best known 
work is the opera, “The Bartered Bride,” 
the Overture to which may be heard on 
Victor record, Number 1555. It is often 
heard played by orchestras on the radio. 

MAURICE RAVEL was born in France, 
March 7, 1875. His famous Bolero for 
orchestra is recorded on Victor records, 
Numbers 7251 and 7252. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF was born in 
Russia, March 18, 1844. His best known 
composition is “Schéhérazade,” which is a 
musical description of the Arabian Night’s 
Tales. The Philadelphia Orchestra has re- 
corded it on Victor records, Numbers 6738 
to 6742. The popular melody called The 


‘Song of India, from the opera “Sadko,” 


is arranged for piano duet; it is not dif- 
ficult. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, or “Bach 
the Great,” as he is sometimes called, was 
born in Eisenach, Germany, March 21, 
1685. You all play some of his smaller 


_ pieces, of course, and his larger works may 
be heard on records which you should hear 


whenever and as often as you can. Some 
of the Preludes and Fugues from the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord” are recorded on 
Columbia records, Numbers 67823D to 


Wheel of Composers 
Game 
By Mrs. L. S. Trezevant 


Each player should receive a wheel cut 
from cardboard, with the names of -com- 


‘positions in the spokes. 


Fill in each spoke of the wheel with the 
name of the composer of the piece men- 
tioned in the spoke. 

The player filling up his wheel first is 


\ the winner. 


Letter Box 


Dear JUNIOR ErupE: 

I am sixteen years old and I have taken 
music ever since I was five. I like music very 
much and try to play well. My grandmother 
is the music. teacher in our town, and _ she 
has taken TH ETUDE a very long time. I am 
interested in the Junior Etude and hope I 
am aot too old to write to you. 

From your friend, 
MiLprep McGLoTHIN (Age 16), 
Tennessee. 
N. B.—The Junior Etude is always glad to 


hear from its friends of any age, and no one 


is ever too old to write. The age limits refer 
only to those entering the contests. 


- Dear Jvnror Ervpe: 


I play the piano and also play bass drum in 
our high school band. I realize this has helped 
me a great deal in my rhythm in piano play- 
ing, and not only does it bring me in contact 
with music but playing in crowds brings great 


poise. 


From your friend, 
CoRINNE CHRISTENSON (Age 15), 
‘ Towa. 


MARCH, 1937 


67826D; and the gigantic “Mass in B 
Minor,” is on Victor Numbers 9955 to 
9971. The following are played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra—( Victor records) 
—Fugue im G Minor, Number 7437; 
Passacaglia, Numbers 7090 to 7095; “Toc- 
cato and Fugue in D Minor,’ Number 
6751; and “Choral Preludes” on Numbers 
7089, 7096, 7553, 7437. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN died 
in Vienna, March 26, 1827. His Sonatinas 
in G and F are not too difficult for even 
quite young Juniors; and his Countra Dance 
may be had in piano duet form. All of his 
Symphonies have been recorded by Victor 
or Columbia. 

CLAUDE DEBUSSY died in Paris, 
March 26, 1918. Some of his piano pieces, 
such as Arabesque, are not too difficult for 
Junior Club meetings. His larger composi- 
tions, such as Festivals and Clouds, for 
orchestra, are played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Victor 1309 and 7453 to 7460. 

ENRIQUE GRANADOS, one of the 
best known Spanish composers, died on 
March 24, 1916, his ship being struck by 
a submarine. The Jntermesso from his 
opera “Goyescas” is played by the Madrid 
Symphony Orchestra on Columbia, 67756D. 
One of his “Spanish Dances” is arranged 
for piano solo about grade five. 


ANSWERS TO “WuHo Knows?” 


1, Sixteen. 2, Richard Wagner. 3, In 
1732. 4, The distance in pitch between two 
musical tones. 5, A keyboard stringed in- 
strument which was in use a century before 
the invention of the modern pianoforte. 
6, Four sharps. 7, MacDowell’s first names 
were Edward Alexander. 8, Gradually 
slower and softer. 9, Leipzig. 10, Minuet 
in G, by Beethoven. 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLE 


1, Bach; 2, Handel; 3, Glueck; 4, Schu- 
mann; 5, Verdi; 6, Chopin; 7, MacDowell. 


PrizE WINNERS FoR DECEMBER 
PUZZLE 


Class A, ANNA KATHERINE SWINNEY 
(Age 14), Oklahoma. 

Class B, Joun Steeves (Age 13), Con- 
necticut. : 

Class C, Susan WankKe (Age 10), Long 
Island, New York. 


Dear JUNIOR Erupep: 

When I was seven years old I received a 
piano as a birthday gift from my parents; 
and I became very much excited when. they 
told me I would have my first lesson that 
week. My teacher and I have many happy 
times together, and I wish to become a good 
Pianist and composer. . 

From your friend, 
Marsorig Sate (Age 10), 
Ohio. 


Letter Box List 


Letters haye also been received from Marian 
Bates; Laura Clark; Lloyd Pinckney; Vir- 
ginia Metzger; Sondra Bianca Polack; Hilda 
Emerson ; Mary Belle Munson ; Dick Edwards; 
Clarence Nimmers; Georgina Andrews; Ellen 
McKnight ; Dorothy Calvin. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR 


DECEMBER PUZZLES 

Isabelle Poirier, Jean Rohrheimer, Lucille 
Virster, Hope Elizabeth Baker, Lenore Fine, 
Philetta Forman, Julia Johnson, Catherine 
Hajdu, Katherine Shinholer, Eileen McLaugh- 
lin, Charles Drake, Jr., Juanita Burton, Mina 
Dubrowsky, Estelle Dunlap, Virginia Dolmage, 
Paula Bretz, Arlene Ames, Estelle Salshutz, 
Rita Kroupa, Phyllis Gentien. Vivian “Shaw, 
Lila Anne Love, Dorothy Muffly, Muriel Ste- 
phenson, Ruth Salzberg, Margie Ihle, Patricia 
Klein, June Dunlap, Inez Habert, June Stra- 
hota, Mary Morrison, Anna Louise Hanish, 
Betsy Reed, Jack Mendeldorf. 


Junior Etude Contest 


THE JuNior Etupr will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl, under the age of six- 
teen years may compete, whether a sub- 
scriber or not, and whether belonging to 
a Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen 
to sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven 
to under fourteen years; Class C, under 
eleven years of age. 

Subject: for story or essay this’ month, 
“What Music Is Doing for Me.’ Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words and must be received at the JUNIOR 
Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, not later than March 
18, 1937. Names of prize winners and their 


contributions will appear in the June issue. 


RULES 
Put your name, age and class in which 
you are entering on upper left corner of 
paper, and put your address on upper right 
corner. If your contribution takes more 
than one sheet of paper do this on each 
sheet. 


Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 
have a preliminary contest and send in no 
more than two contributions in each class. 


Competitors who do not comply with the 
above regulations will not be considered. 


Minor Scales 


Minor scales add enrichment -to our music. 
The minor keys provide the solemn and sad 
part of music; and music would not be com- 
plete without the minor keys and scales. The 
minor scales were developed because of man’s 
need to expresS himself more fully. 

There are three kinds of minor scales: the 
pure, or natural minor, the harmonic minor 
and the melodic minor. The pure minor was 
the earliest form of the minor scale. It is 
called natural because it has no sharps or 
flats other than those found in the signature 
of its relative major. It is rarely used now. 

The other two types, the harmonic and the 
melodic, are more complex in regard to their 
semitones, but all scales follow a set rule for 
their semitones. The harmonic minor scales 
are used mostly in piano study, while the 
melodic minors are used in voice and violin 
study. R 

GARLAND BRANCH, JR., Class A, 
(Address not. complete). 

N. B.—Garland is not eligible to be a prize 
winner as he failed to follow the contest rules, 
but as his essay is very excellent it is being 
printed in place of the usual Class C essay. 
No Class C essays were received this month, 
the Minor Scale subject. being somewhat too 
advanced for this Class. Never mind, Class C, 
the subject will be easier next month! 


Minor Scales — 
(Prize Winner) 


This is about my experience with minor 
scales, 

When I first began harmonic minor scales, 
I thought them very odd, until my teacher 
explained them to me: Minor scales not only 
are played differently, but also sound very 
different from the major. 

Have you ever thought what harmonic minor 
means? Well, harmonic means musical, and 
minor means an arrangement of tones and 
semitones (or whole steps and half steps) 
used quite often in mournful music. 

These scales at first seemed harder to play 
than the majors, but they became easier as 
I progressed. Of course all things are hard 
when you first begin. 

After I have finished the harmonic minor 
scales, I shall study the melodic minors; and 
I hope that I will enjoy practicing these new 
scales as much as the harmonic minors. 

CATHERINE Fraser (Age 11), Class B, 
Canada. 


Minor Scales 


(Prize Winner) 


Lucy and her music teacher always disagreed 
as to whether Lucy should practice her minor 
scales or not, because she disliked them. Miss 
Jameson, her teacher, tried to think of a way 
that would make Lucy, as well as all her other 
pupils, take more interest in their minor scales, 
as she knew they were very necessary. 

Finally, when Lucy arrived for her lesson 
the next week, Miss Jameson asked for a 
minor scale. “Lucy, suppose you try humming 
your scales as you practice them for your 
next lesson.” 

“All right,” answered Lucy, “I’ll try that.” 

When Lucy came to her next lesson she 
knew all her scales perfectly, minors as well 
as majors, and she actually enjoyed playing 
them at her lesson, and ever afterwards. 

KATHERINE STOCKTON (Age 15), Class A, 

Texas. 


A Scale of Musical Terms 
Puzzle 
By Mrs. Paul Rhodes 


Eacu note of this scale represents a 
musical term. What are they? 


HonoraBLE MENTION FOR 


DECEMBER EssAys 

Philetta Forman, Rachel Timmerman, Erma 
Jean Cook, Lucille Virster, Marjorie Ihle, June 
Clinton, Georgina Sanderson, Mildred Parkin- 
son, Vivian Lanherd, Mary Morrison, Patricia 
Klein, Allena J. Stanley, Vivian Izier, Gar- 
land Branch, Jr., Alice Clark, Catherine Hajdu, 
Lily King, Charles Nutter, John F. Steeves. 


MUSTILLO JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Letters from Etude 


‘Friends 


Programs for Tots 


To Tue Erupe: 

A young teacher, whose success with 
children has been very decided in her lo- 
cality, has found that ‘pleasing her little 
students is as important as pleasing the 
parents. F 

Just as she was about ready to give her 
final recital, one of her patrons. informed 
her that an enforced absence from the city 
would make it impossible for her to attend 
the recital in which her two little daugh- 
ters were to make their first appearance. 

30th mother and children expressed 
themselves as so disappointed that the 
teacher decided to let the children have a 
little recital “all their own.” 

She thereupon made out pretty little pro- 
grams on art paper in pastel shades with 
the pieces the little ones were to play— 
including another little friend on this pro- 
gram. 

One evening after lessons were over, she 
had the children invite their .mother and 
one or two friends in, and with great im- 
portance and delight the tiny programs 
were given out and the children went 
through the recital just as they meant to 
do later on. 

The mother was so pleased, the little 
girls so proud, that the teacher felt as if 
the experience was well worth while to 
the children and most appreciated by the 
little audience. 

The program follows: 

Duet. The Skylark Mounts the Blue 


Bie Sika Sons See eee nr oe Swartz 
Betty and Phoebe 

Lrgh tly ROW a... Stee heres © oe Thompson 

Do Mour! BS eet eeg ss Thompson 
Demetria 

CHAO 2 oR ae, ERA 5 CS Ph Blake 

The Little Dutch Glock ..o.4...9: Stillwell 

Betty 

March ofthe Patarfs) . 0.27 Pete ee Aaron 

Tumbling Clowns.............McLachlan 
Phoebe 

DUG LO ot he Oe ae Williams 
Demetria 

TERS ne DELCO hy a Nee RRR Ds Faeth 

TESTE IG EE eee ERED en McLachlan 

Betty 

Dite Elf ahd the Hairy cut oat te Bentley 

SWAVHO PUMNES Ts. nce co ba dsielaas Mattingly 
Phoebe 

LDP LOIS OU okt, cone cn eeerace = she 6 Williams 
Demetria 


Duet. March of the Wee Folk..... Gaynor 
Betty and Phoebe 


Note Flash Cards 


To THe Erupn: 

I am a subscriber of your splendid maga- 
zine. I notice you have at times articles by 
teachers, giving ideas to facilitate teaching. 
Here is one which I have found helpful. 

To facilitate the teaching of notes to little 
children, I have devised and drawn up a set 
of Note Flash Cards showing an enlarged 
staff, treble or bass clef, and thereon a single 
large quarter note. I drew the notes on pieces 
of inexpensive white show card board, in size 
about three by five inches. The staff, clef, 
and so on, are drawn with a speedball pen 
and black India ink. 

The cards are held up, one at a time, be- 
fore the pupil, and he is to answer quickly, 
giving the name of the note, whether to be 
played by the right or left hand, and is then 
asked to point out the note on the piano. 

For a beginner, this method is very helpful 
and does much to impress a mental picture 
of the notes in the pupil’s mind. 

—RvtTuH BUSTANOBY. 


“Stravinsky says that he only succeeded 
in getting such a wonderful atmosphere in 
‘Le Rossignol’ by eating chow chow every 
hour, growing a pigtail and having himself 
lacquered all over.’—British Musician. 
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That*Practice Problem! 


By Pearl A. Wheaton 


Getting pupils to practice is often difficult 
of achievement, but there is a method that 
is a valuable aid in solving this problem. 


-A practice-record should be used. Guard’s 


“Music Pupils’. Lesson Book and Practice 
Record” is excellent. The pupil is required 
to practice an hour a day (averaging six 
hours.a week), and also’ to receive a good 
grade on his lesson, Then a gold star is 
placed on that lesson page. When ten of 
these stars are so earned, the pupil is pre- 
sented, as a reward, with one of the book- 


lets in the series, “Child’s Own Book of 
Great Musicians.” Each book gives the life 


_ story of a great musician, written so it can 


be read and understood by the average 
child; and it is entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

Children love these little books and are 
willing to work hard for them. It is the 
ambition of most of my pupils to obtain 
the whole set. Thus, effectively and inex- 
pensively, the practice problem is solved. 
Try it, my friend! 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for April 1937, brings these vital, instructive and inspiring articles. 


AMERICA'S VAST 
MUSICAL AWAKENING 


GRETE STUECKGOLD 


Nikolai Sokoloff, formerly conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra and now at the head 
of the enormous Federal Music Project of the 
WPA, gives for the first time an outline of what 
that work is doing to promote the interests of 
private music teachers. 


AMERICAN SINGERS AND 
THE ART SONG 


Grete Stueckgold, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, is re- 
nowned as. a lieder singer. This article will give 
much valuable information about this art now 


being splendidly revived. 


A MARK HAMBOURG MASTER LESSON 


This time the great Anglo-Russian virtuoso chooses the Nocturne in C Minor 
by Chopin. This immortal composition seems especially close to the soul of 
the rarest of composers for the piano, and Hambourg has never prepared 
a finer master lesson. 


WEBER, THE POET OF ROMANTICISM 


This year marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Weber, and his works are being heard regularly over the air. William Roverts 
Tilford has written a new review of the dramatic life of the composer. 


THE GEOMETRY OF SPEED AND MOTION 


Here is a fresh, technical article giving to ambitious students and teachers 


a new aspect of a subject. It 


is devoted especially to the conquering of 


problems involved in execution of too often neglected chromatic passages. 


BROOOD0O00000000000000H1 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of interesting new music to play and sing. 


Recreational Music 


By Estelle Williams 


well advanced in the second grade, 

suddenly said to her teacher, “Let 
me have a pretty piece in the first grade— 
something easy. I’d just love it, and I 
could learn it so quickly.” ; 

So she was given a showy little piece 
marked grade ote and a half. She was de- 
lighted with it; and soon she was able to 
play it splendidly. This experience vividly 
emphasized the fact that the use of recrea- 
tional music is of decided value to music 
teachers. 

Such music can be learned in a shorter 
time, and with less instruction from the 
teacher, than the material in the pupil's 
immediate grade requires; thus he thrills 


()*« DAY A LITTLE pupil, who is 


in the mastery of it. He has the joy of 
winning. 

Recreational numbers are the most ex- 
cellent measuring rods of a pupil’s progress. 
When he turns from his studies’ and learns 
to play a number a grade lower, he is 
measuring his own ability, though he may 
be doing it unconsciously. If he can learn 
it easily, he will be glad to know that he is 
really progressing. : 

But, above all, the chief value of recrea- 
tional music lies in its power to stimulate 
interest. If the pupil’s studies have grown 
a bit heavy, and he is gradually losing in- 
terest, he probably needs some musical 
play. Musical play, like all wholesome play, 
revivifies one. 


Musical Books 
Reviewed 


A Guide to Symphonic Music 
By W. OTTO MEISSNER 


“Of the making of books there is no end ;” 
and this would seem to apply to those intended 
as assistants to the understanding of music. 
Nevertheless, so long as they become so easily 
understood and so intelligible a guide as this 
one, by a so experienced teacher, their multi- 
plication is to the student's benefit. The one 
chapter on “The Structure of Music” is so 
practically and clearly presented as to be 
worth more than the price of the book, to the 
listener who is hazy as to this necessary equip- 
ment for the understanding of the rhetoric of 
music, And music really is a quite intelligible 
language to the initiated. The book is so 
thoroughly illustrated by musical quotations 
and outlines of master works as to make it a 
pleasant and helpful companion to both the 
student and the listener without a broad 
theoretical knowledge of the tone art. 

Pages: 90. 

Price : $1.00. 

Publishers : Silver, Burdett and Company. 


Stephen Foster 


Youth's Golden Gleam 


Gradually the universal appeal of the simple 
melodies and verses of “Stephen Foster has 
created a desire for a_ literature about the 
man; and gradually various periods in his life 
are being uncovered through special research. 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, has recently issued a volume 
known as “Stephen Foster: Youth’s Golden 
Dream,” which is a sketch of Foster’s life and 
background in Cincinnati from 1846 to 1850. 

Foster was twenty years old when he went 
to Cincinnati to enter the office of his elder 
brother, Dunning McNair Foster, who was a 
partner in a commission and forwarding mer- 
chants and steamship agency. Foster’s father 
and his family were quite well to do, and he 
was not the impoverished vagabond which 
many have pictured him. All the time that he 
was working in this business office his mind 
was alive with melodies stimulated by the 
picturesque life of the great rivers leading to 
the Gulf. It was at this period that he wrote 
his famous Oh! Susanna and also his lovely 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair. “Jeanie” 
was none other than Jane Denny McDowell, 
daughter of Dr. Andrew McDowell, one of the 
foremost physicians of Pittsburgh, whom Fos- 
ter married on July 22, 1850. “Old Black Joe” 
was apparently a servant in the home of Dr, 
McDowell. 

Dr. Walters has made a very engaging book 
revealing the quaint musical life of incinnati 
at the middle of the last century. 

Pages: 160, illustrated. 

Price: $1.50. 

Publishers: Princeton University Press. 


Essays in Musical Analysis, 
Volume IV 


By DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


A volume devoted to “Illustrative Music” 
is the fourth in Professor Donald Francis 
Tovey’s very scholarly and meticulously pre- 
pared series of analyses of great masterpieces. 
When one regards the programs of great or- 
chestras of to-day, it is to note with surprise 
the unusual amount of attention given to what 
is generally known as program music. Here, 
Professor Tovey has invaded this very color- 
ful field, with great success. Here we find the 
proper place for Beethoven’s ‘Leonora” and 
“Hgmont,” Mozart’s Overtures to “Die Zau- 
berfléte’ and “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Harold in Italy” and ‘Romeo et Ju- 
liette.” Among the modern works are those of 
Elgar, Smetana, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Strauss, 
Bantock, Vaughan Williams, Reger, Holst and 
Hindemith. Since the purpose and excellence 
of Professor Tovey’s earlier volumes have been 
described in more or less detail in previous 
issues of THE DTupE, comment here is un- 
necessary. a 

Pages: 176 

Price : $4.00 = A $ 

Publisher : Oxford University Press 


Two in Vagabondia 
By Miss Mary LyYLn McCLur® AND 
Miss Mary Lovuisr’Smms 


These two young ladies from the South went 
abroad to study music in 1900, and while 
there took a Rundreise (circuit-tour) through 
Germany, with a dip into Switzerland. The 
book might have been called “The Travels of 
Two Gibson Girls,” because it reflects in very 
ingenuous ways just what two young ladies of 
the Gibson Girl period thought of pre-war 
Germany. ‘ i ; 

The book has a peculiar fascination, for it 
was written at a time when the authors might 
have paid a visit to New eS and gone 
home and written an essay on “Thoughts on 
Viewing Grant’s Tomb.” Their vagabondage, at 
its worst, consisted of occasional forced excur- 
sions in fourth class German trains. There is 
something of a curious interest in how they 
managed to spend the better part of a summer 
with very anemic pocketbooks. 

Pages: 198 

Price $2.00 

Publishers: Meador Publishing Company 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. S. Ay 
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MUSICAL PLAYLETS 


Especially Intended for Presentation 
\ at Piano Pupils’ Recitals 


Price 
$0.50 


A 20 minute sketch containing 7 num- 
bers. Stage unnecessary, costumes in- 
expensively made. Sparkling dialog, 
pretty songs, a recitation, a piano solo, 
a duet and a dance. 


FROM MANY LANDS, by Mildred Adair................0.ceeuee -50 


Fine for use on an International program. Excellent 
opportunities for picturesque staging. There are 14 
numbers, and more may be interpolated. 


BIRDS OF ALL FEATHERS, by Mildred Adair..................5, .60 


The largest and most pretentious of Miss Adair's play- 
lets. Can be made quite colorful at little expense for 
costumes. No special scenery required. 


_ MUSICAL PLAYLETS for YOUNG FOLKS, by J. F. Cooke...... -60 


Short musical sketches based on _ incidents, real or 
imaginary, in the lives of 10 famous composers. During 
the action pieces of the composer are played. Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and Wagner. May be used 
for Classic programs, mentioned elsewhere on this page. 


A Helpful Booklet for Teachers! 
Making a Success of the Pupils’ Recital 
From “The Etude Musical Booklet Library” 


Includes 3 valuable articles: Making a Success of the 
Pupils’ Recital by Petlee V. Jervis, How to Give Con- 
certs and Recitals for Pupils by Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton, and A Springtime Flower-Music Recital by 
Rena Idella Carver. Price, 10 cents. 


THE RHYTHM 
BAND 


An Inexpensively Staged 
Novelty, especially where 
many juvenile pupils are in- 


cluded in the class. 


Ree eae ire reise he-e Parts, each 35 
Piano Part 65 
Teacher's Score 65 


A book of easy and tuneful pieces scored for perform- 
ance by these young players of rhythm instruments. 
The parts are easily taught. A enor costume will 
make the group a colorful feature of the recital. 


SEND FOR FOLDER U-15 which contains a comprehen- 
% sive list of rhythm band selections and a descriptive price 
Mist of instruments. 


if INTERESTING PIANO COLLECTIONS 
; iJ Around Which Juvenile Piano Recitals May Be Built 
f _PRISCILLA'S WEEK, by Mathilde Bilbro.................00 eee 75 


7 characteristic first grade pieces with words, telling 
the story of seven busy days in the life of this young 
lady. 


A VISIT TO GRANDPA'S FARM, by Mathilde Bilbro............. 75 
-__—-7 boyhood scenes with appropriate texts. 
N OUR STREET, by Allene K. Bixby.............. cece eee eee eae 75 
12 very easy pieces describing familiar scenes. 


EIGHT HOURS AT OUR HOUSE, by Paul Bliss.................. -60 
A busy day at home in 8 scenes. Clever verses. 


PIANO ENSEMBLE ALBUMS 


The playing of group numbers helps to shorten pro- 
grams and permits more pupils to take part. 

‘LET'S PLAY TOGETHER, by Mathilde Bilbro..................--. 75 

A fine collection of very easy pieces for group playing. 

E THREE PLAYERS, by A. Sartorio.......... Sieerriats me raat 1.00 


Original compositions and transcriptions for 1 piano, 

6 hands. : 

SEND FOR CATALOG A-7—Handbook of Music for 
Piano Ensemble. Contains complete list of pieces for group 
playing at one or more pianos. It’s FREE. 


‘SUGGESTED MATERIAL FOR MAKING INTERESTING 


ing that “ALL-PIANO-PLAYING” recitals are apt to become tiresome, 
‘oqram—a Costume Group, a Playlet or Operetta, Songs, Recitations and _ 
ole Selections on some other instrument. Some strive to build pro- 
make the entire program a continuity around a central idea. The 
has been especially written for recitals or has been adapted: for such use. 


JUVENILE OPERETTAS 


A ROSE DREAM, by Mrs. R. R. Forman......... cece cece eens 
Ideal for Spring and Summer performance, There are 
8 named characters and a demand for at least 12 in the 
chorus. For boys and girls, or girls alone. Text by 
Gertrude Knox Willis. 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY, by Cynthia Dodge...............-005 60 
The scene is a large book out of the pages of which 
step historical characters. The music is very pretty and 
easy to sing. Time, about 30 minutes. 


THE LOST LOCKET, by Mrs. R. R. Forman...........-200sseeeee -60 
A patriotic sketch introducing Colonial characters as 
well. as Boy Scouts and Camp-fire Girls. Unison 
choruses, tuneful and easy. 9 principals. 


THE PIRATE'S UMBRELLA, by Mrs. R. R. Forman............-.. -60 
Adventures of two young Americans with a tribe of 
savages. For boys only. May be lengthened by inter- 
polations. : 


LET'S GO TRAVELING, by Cynthia Dodge............-..-4..5-5 -60 


Easily - staged, sort - of - a- story - telling 
operetta for 14 or more characters. Unison 


choruses and a few casy solos. 


OVGHO.SAN, by MrsicR..Ro Forman. i... .cinsnes camer nessa cas -60 
The secondary title of this Japanese operetta is The 


Stolen Jade. May be made quite colorful and pretty at 
very little expense. 


LOST, A COMET, by Geo. L. Spaulding...............0...-0005 -60 


A 45 minute operetta for children from 8 to 14. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD, by Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie 
Li \Saynor—in, 3) VOISt, (@ACW ei enwis toca tincoge er tineceaaiieses 1.25 


The finest books of children's songs ever published. 
Many of these are action songs and suitable for recital 
use. 


CHILDREN'S SONGS AND GAMES, by M. Greenwald......... 75 
The best of the familiar tunes in very easy arrangements 
and optional variations. Directions for use as action 
songs are given. 


JUVENILE PLAY SONGS, by M. Greenwald.................05% 75 
A group of the best song games in simple piano tran- 
scriptions. Complete texts. 
SONGS OF MODERN CHILD LIFE, by Jessie L. Gaynor and Dor- 
OPNVAGAVDON AMG. sera watccuioied cieistetaw alanis gieiviece oblae aise eles 1.00 
Songs about everyday happenings. Delightful texts and 
charming tunes. 


Single copies of songs are also available, as are easy 
. . . « 
piano pieces with words. 


DRILLS WITH MUSIC 


FLOWER BASKET DRILL, by H. Lottner................. cece e nee .60 
A beautiful entertainment with charming music. 

JAPANESE PARASOL MARCH AND DRILL, by H. Lottner...... .60 
This colorful exercise may take from 20 to 30 minutes. 

FIGARO RING DRILL, by H. Lottner............. cc cee cece -60 


A beautiful series of poses and motions to the music 
of Lange's Flower Song. 


THEODORE ° 
¢ PRESSER Co. 


MUSIC Publishers, Dealers and Importers 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILA., PA. 


SPECIAL RECITALS 


The following topics, as well as some of the titles of 
materials listed thereunder, suggest novel named recitals 
like “Flower Recital,’’ “Bird Recital,” ‘Peoples of the 
World Program,” etc. The costuming and decorating pos- 
sibilities for these recitals are obvious. 


MOTHER GOOSE 


Price 

MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND, by Geo. L. Spaulding............... $0.60 
A cute operetta for juveniles in which all of the famous 
characters are introduced. 

TWELVE MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, by W. Berwald......... -60 
First grade pieces with text. Extra large notes. 

OLD RHYMES WITH NEW TUNES, by Geo, F. Hamer........... 60 
Six Mother Goose verses in new musical settings. Gr, 2. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, by Fannie C, Dillon............. 75 
Three descriptive compositions. Gr. 3. 

MOTHER GOOSE DUETS, by Theodora Dutton...........05-0008 75 
Ten 4-hand arrangements of familiar melodies. 

CIRCUS 
CIRCUS DAY by Bryn HUME, oi cove cseleyeas cscs steers ectenens -60 


12 melodious piano duets for first grades. 


Any number of easy piano pieces may be obtained having 
titles descriptive of circus life, circus folk and circus scenes. 


ORIENTAL 


THE CAMEL TRAIN, by William Baines.............c0cceeueeeee 50 
A descriptive Oriental Patrol. Also published for 4 and 
6 hands. 


FROM THE FAR EAST, by Geo. Tompkins...........ceseceeeeees Pa A) 
Six Oriental sketches for the piano. Gr. 4. 

ALGERIAN DANCES, by R. S, Stoughton............eceeeeeeees 1.25 
Characteristic piano numbers. 

BALLET EGYPTIEN—No, 2, by A. Luigini (Cat. No. 25704)...... 35 


Arranged by W. M. Felton. Gr. 4. 
FAR, FAR BELOW THE WEARY CAMELS LIE, by Carlyle Davis 


(GaPliNo 2547B\ hss hah Aen eee penn Cece ee alae .30 
A desert number. Gr. 31/4. 
ZIRA DANCES, by Carlyle Davis (Cat. No. 25477) .......-...240. 35 
Oriental rhythms and harmonies. Gr. 314. 
HIMALAYAN SKETCHES, by-Lily Strickland...............0..08 1.25 


Oriental melodies in Occidental notation. Gr. 5. 
THROUGH AN INDIAN GATEWAY, by Lily Strickland 
5 Oriental piano pieces—Blind Beggar (30c) ; Festival 


(40c) ; Hindu Lullahy (30¢):; To the Burning Ghat 
(30c) and Young Hindu Widow (35c). 


, AMERICAN INDIAN 

FROM THE DALLES TO MINNETONKA, by Thurlow Lieurance... 1.25 
5 piano pieces on aboriginal themes. Gr. 4. 

AMERICAN INDIAN RHAPSODY, by P. W. Orem............5 -90 
On themes recorded and suggested by Thurlow Lieu- ; 
rance. Gr. 8. 

Songs and Piano Pieces based on Indian themes, as well as easy 
piano numbers in Indian style, also are available. Ask for a 
selection of these for examination. 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE MELTING POT, by Wm. M. Felton..............ceeseeeeeee 75 
A book of folk songs and characteristic melodies from 
all nations. Gr. 2 and 3. 

FROM MANY LANDS, by Mildred Adair............cceceeeeeeee .50 
See description under Musical Playlets. 
Under this head might be mentioned also the National Programs 
that can be arranged from the works of composers of various 
countries, such as France, Germany, America, Italy, etc, 


OPERATIC 
YOUNG FOLKS! OBERA) GEMSie asi sidvr ore telmelpmiise sa veatracte 75 
Easy arrangements of grand orera melodies for the 
piano. 
STANDARD OPERA VAM BUM oct ciate Uist neciataia Sptcioe resin sts eae 75 


Fine piano transcriptions of operatic arias and choruses. 
Medium grade. 
OPERATIC FOUR HAND ALBUM.............00ccceeeeeseseeees 75 


Piano duet arrangements of opera tunes. 


CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTURES, Piano Solo 1.00 
CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTURES, Piano Duet 1.50 
These two volumes may be used together, the selections 
being played as numbers for 2 pianos, 6 hands. 
OPERA STORIES AS MUSICAL READINGS: A/da—Carmen— 
be Be ECHL NOG Niurmlcnrdinesi- wiojnehia vio sis.8 vale oaiaiat sale eal ces alk ota ieraly ee 10 


Opportunity is given for the introduction of musical 
selections from the opera. 


CLASSIC 


The selection is practically unlimited. Only a few piano 
albums can be mentioned here. 


LITTLE STUDY PIECES IN THE CLASSIC FORMS, by Fannie Reed 
Hammond 


BEST-LOVED THEMES FROM THE GREAT MASTERS, Gr. 3...... 
CELEBRATED PIECES IN EASIER ARRANGEMENTS....... sent 1 U.00 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS, by Geo. L. Spaulding 1.00 
Children’s pieces with verses. 

CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG, by Paul Felix. Piano Solo......... 1.00 

CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG, Piano Duet.............cccecucees 1.00 

CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS..... 1,00 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR YOUNG FOLKS by James Francis 
Cooke, described elsewhere on this page, supply fine continuities for 
recitals of individual composers’ works. 


WOODLAND SCENES 


WOODSY CORNER TALES AND TUNES, by Helen L. Cramm... 75 
Little stories and verses accompany these charming 
juvenile piano pieces. 


IN THE FOREST, by Homer Grunn........-.ccecssecceccececenes 75 
Nine nature study songs that may be given in sequence, 
AMONG TAS PERO seis inh BUR sG ee ewe ep as eid a Wea waste Hea witb 50 


An album of piano pieces with bird titles. Contains 
valuable information on bird calls. 


MUSIC OF THE FLOWERS.............+-208 tT COROT ae 75 
Graceful piano pieces with flower titles. Gr. 2 to 4. 


SEASONS 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH MUSIC: Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
W rater, 9 NGgeEIE,, ORGH Ss scan d selnicrs clettes xis ares bce bn fa pare -50 
Piano pieces with appropriate titles. Gr. 2 and 3. 


TUNING 


Easier to tune than 
dialing a telephone 


The greatest radio invention in years 
. completely automatic 
. . unfailingly accurate. 


On the very day an Automatic Tuning Philco is in- 
stalled in your home, every member of your fam- 
ily acquires the tuning skill of a radio engineer! 
Your Philco dealer's installation expert simply 
asks what stations your family listens to regularly, 
inserts their call letters at the proper points...and 
from then on you can forget “numbers.” A flick 
of your finger ... and CLICK . . . there’s any station 
on the Automatic Tuning Dial! Your job is done. 


Philco’s Magnetic Tuning is already in swiftly 
silent operation back of the dial, completely hid- 
den from human view! Magnetic Tuning circuits 
... designed and perfected by Philco engineers... 
complete the tuning process with electrical 
precision, and keep the program perfectly 
tuned as long as you choose to listen. 


A PPAV tp ,, 


TSP SO LE LP EY 


What about stations not on the 
Automatic Dial? 


While you will probably use Philco Auto- in 
matic Tuning at least 90% of the time, there 


will be times when you want other American 10... you Cc ent with the Com 
stations .. . as well as stations overseas. To get ayment of only > 1B special ayrangem 4 payment (0) 
American stations you simply tune the regular Now with a down P ing in your home: ?Y 1) accept a 10% ai t $375. 
way... foreign stations by name. Once you have leo snstalled and play hilco dealer W! + $100 to the 6904 4 é, 
located the station... either at home or abroad oe | Credit Company: 2 rom the oy ke voices and mene # 
...Philco Magnetic Tuning will give you the were atic Luning Philco vertones that ma to lif Acoustic C a is 
greatest possible accuracy...assuring the most any nutom 19.50 Down + 5 ee o thrillingly true from the low eC the 
; : : o oe “ € 
perfect reception and finest possible tone. For as Lite it Beak the famous aa arn . rought up to oy Five 
a 2, 
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